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INTRODUCTION 


Slave, poor as Irus, halting as I trod, 
I, Epictetus, was the friend of God. 


Epicretus was a slave woman’s son, and for many 
years.a slave himself.2 The tone and temper of 
his whole life were determined thereby. An all- 
engulfing passion for independence and freedom so 


1 AovAos *Enikrnros yevduny kal cap’ avdrnpos Kal wevlyy 
*Ipos kad pidos abavdros. An anonymous epigram (John 
Chrys., Patrol. Gr. LX. 111; Macrob. Sat. I. 11, 45; Anth. 
Pal. VII. 676), as translated by H. Macnaghten. The ascrip- 
tion to Leonidas is merely a palaeographical blunder in part 
of the MS. tradition, that to Epictetus himself (by Macrobius) 
a patent absurdity. 

2 This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly 
early inscription from Pisidia (J. R. 8. Sterrett: Papers 
of the Amer. School of Class. Stud. at Athens, 1884-5, 3, 315f. ; 
G. Kaibel: Hermes, 1888, 23, 542 ff.), and of Palladius 
(Ps.—Callisthenes, III. 10, ed. C. Miiller), and is distinctly 
implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him 
by one of the Philostrati (Ep. 69: ekAavOdvecOa: tis ef rat 
tivwy yéyovas). I see, therefore, no reason to doubt the 
statement, as does Schenkl (2nd ed., p. xvi). The phrase 
SodAos...yevduny in the epigram cited above cannot be used 
as certain evidence, because yiyveoGa:, as Schenkl observes, 
too frequently equals efva: in the poets, but, in view of the 
other testimony, it is probable that servile origin was what 
the author of it had in mind.—There is little reason to 
think, with Martha (Les Mora/listes, etc., 159), that Kpictetus 
was not his real name, and that the employment of it is 
indicative of a modesty so real that it sought even a kind of 
anonymity, since the designation is by no means restricted 
to slaves, while his modesty, because coupled with Stoic 
straightforwardness, is far’ removed from the shrinking 
humility that seeks self-effacement. ; 
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preoccupied him in his youth, that throughout his life 
he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and 
tended to regard mere liberty, even in its negative 
aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable 
good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he 
came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. From of old the 
Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a 
singular intensity and entered into their worship 
with a passion that was often fanaticism, and 
sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, 
despite the monistic and necessitarian postulates of 
his. philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid 
a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and 
almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity 
himself, should have inherited the passion for a per- 
sonal god from the folk and land of his nativity. 
Beside these two illuminating facts, the other 
details of his life history are of relatively little im- 
portance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro- 
ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of 
Nero, and it was while yet in his service that he 
began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the 
greatest Stoic teacher of the age, whose influence 
was the dominant one in his career.2~ He was of 


1 Jt is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that 
Montanus, who soon after the time of Epictetus ** threatened 
Christianity with the invasion of undisciplined spiritual 
graces,” was also a Phrygian. 

2 So many passages in Epictetus can be paralleled closely 
from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Epictetus always 
calls him) that there can be no doubt but the system of 
thought in the pupil is little more than an echo, with 
changes of emphasis due to the personal equation, of that of 
the master, 
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because 
of the brutality of a master in his early years ;} 


1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since 
Bentley's emphatic pronouncement (cf. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., 1921, 53, 42) in favour of the account in Suidas, 
to the effect that his lameness was the result of rheumatism, 
Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the 
less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of 
credulity to believe Suidas against any authority whomso- 
ever, and'in this case the other authorities are several, 
early, and excellent. In the first place Celsus (in Origen, 
contra Celsum, VII, 53), who was probably a younger 
contemporary of Kpictetus and had every occasion to be 
well informed ; further, Origen (J.c.), who clearly accepted 
and believed the story, since his very answer to the 
argument admits the authenticity of the account, while 
the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to 
deny it; then Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother 
Caesarius (in a number of places, see the testimonia in 
Schenkl?, pp. vili-ix ; of course the absurdities in Pseudo- 
Nonnus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Elias of Crete, et id genus 
omné, have no bearing either way). Now the fact that such 
men as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the 
account (even though Epictetus, and in this particular 
instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the 
equal or the superior of even Jesus himself) is sufficient to 
show that the best-informed Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries knew of no other record. ‘lo my feeling 
it is distinctly probable that the denial of the incident 
may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in 
a period of less scrupulous apologetics, who thought to take 
down the Pagans a notch or two. ‘The very brief statement 
in Simplicius, ‘‘that he was lame from ai early period of 
his life” (Comm. on the Encheiridion, 102b Heins.), establishes 
nothing and would agree perfectly with either story. The 
connection in which the words occur would make any 
explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar 
conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of 
further details, such an inference would be false for 
Simplicius, the dullness of whose commentary is so por- 
tentous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable 
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long unmarried, until in his old age he took a wife 
to help him bring up a little child whose parents, 
friends of his, were about to expose it ;} so simple 
in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked 
the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was 
said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis 
(in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with 
an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one, 
_ Of the external aspects of his career it should 
be noted that he had a recognized position as a 
philosopher when Domitian banished all such 
persons from Rome (presumably in a.p. 89 or 92); 
that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted 
what seems to have been a fairly large and well- 
regarded school; that he travelled a little, probably 
to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens.2 In 


1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in 
his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus’ 
exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of 
one of his daughters (Lucian, Demon. 55). 

2 Philostratus, Apist. 69 ; Lucian, Demon. 55 would not be 
inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not 
necessarily presuppose it. 


concomitant of vast scholarship and erudition, but must 
have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression 
of the elements of human interest. Epictetus’ own allusions 
to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would 
have been the last person to boast about such things. And 
yet, even then, the references to the power of one’s master, 
or tyrant, to do injury by means of chains, sword, rack, 
scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although 
the general theme is a kind of Stoic commonplace), are so 
very numerous as compared with the physical atllictions 
which come in the course of nature, that it is altogether 
reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly 
affected during his impressionable years by a_ personal 
experience of this very sort. ; 
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this connection it should also be observed that his 
general literary education was not extensive— 
Homer, of course, a little Plato and. Xenophon, 
principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few 
stock references to tragedy, and the professional’s 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, 
and. this is practically all. It can scarcely be 
doubted, as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this 
literary apparatus comes almost entirely from the 
extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same 
may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to 
have seen and been impressed by the gold-and- 
ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Olympia and’ 
Athens respectively, but he set no very high value 
upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself 
once the almost blasphemous characterization of the 
Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as “ pretty 
bits of stone and a pretty rock.” Epictetus was 
merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such tran- 
scendent attainments as such that it seems almost 
impertinent to expect anything more of him. 

The dates of his birth and of his death cannot 
be determined with any accuracy. The burning 
of the Capitol in a.p, 69 was yet a vivid memory. 
while he was still a pupil of Musonius ; 1 he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of 
Marcus Aurelius, for all the latter’s admiration of 
him; and he speaks freely of himself as an old 
man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Adv. 


1 The Capitol.was burned in 69 and again in A.D. 80, but 
the reference to the event (I. 7, 32) as a crime suggests that 
the earlier date should be understood, since the burning 
then was due to revolution, while that in a.p. 80 was 
accidental. 
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Indoctum, 13) ; accordingly his life must have covered 
roughly the period ca. a.v. 50-120, with which 
limits the rare and rather vague references to 
contemporary events agree. He was, accordingly, 
an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and 
Tacitus. 

Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he 
wrote nothing for publication, and but little 
memory would have survived of him had not a 
faithful pupil, successful as historian and adminis- 
trator, Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse 
and informal conversation. These are saved to us 
in four books of Avarp:Bai, or Discourses,” out of 
the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, 
the “Eyxeipidiov,? a Manual or Handbook, in which, 


1 Although he must have written much for his own 
purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, 
since he lauds Socrates for such a practice and speaks of 
it as usual for a ‘‘philosopher.” Besides, in his own discourses 
he is always looking for an interlocutor, whom he often 
finds in the person of pupil or visitor, but, failing these, 
he ae on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, 
p. 2941. 

* Some, especially Schenkl, have believed in the existence 
of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian 
had composed a special biography. But the evidence for 
the other works seems to be based entirely upon those 
variations in title and form of reference which ancient 
methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable 
that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. 
See the special study by R. Asmus, whose conclusions have 
been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others. 

* This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or 
Dagger, in early modern editions, possibly with a half- 
conscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12: For the word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
ptercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
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for the sake -of a general public which could not 
take time to read the larger ones, the elements 
of his doctrine were somewhat mechanically put 
together out of verbatim, or practically verbatim, 
extracts from the Discourses. That Arrian’s report 
is a stenographic! record of the ipsiss¢ma verba of 
the master there can be no doubt. His own 
compositions are in Attic, while these works are 
in the Kozne, and there are such marked differences 
in style, especially in the use of several of the 
prepositions, as Miicke has pointed out, that one 
is clearly dealing with another personality. Add 
to that the utter difference in spirit and tempo, 
and Arrian’s inability when writing propria persona 
to characterize sharply a personality, while the 
conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid. 
We have, accordingly, in Arrian’s Discourses a 
work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, 
is really unique in literature, the actual words of 
an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not 
to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, 
conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, 
encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of 
the formal instruction, and, in his own parable, 
shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in preparation for the 


1 Hartmann, p. 252 ff., has settled this point. 


and intents of the heart. But despite the not inappropriate 
character of such a designation, and the fact that Simplicius 
himself (preface to his commentary) misunderstood the 
application, there can be no doubt but the word B:BAlov 
is to be supplied and that the correct meaning is Handbook 
or Compendium ; cf, Colardeau’s discussion, p. 25. 
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problem of right living.1 The regular class exer- 
cises were clearly reading and interpretation of 
characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, 
somewhat as in an oral examination; problems in 
formal logic. these apparently conducted by assistants, 
or advanced pupils ; and the preparation of themes 
or essays on a large scale which required much 
writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate 
the style of celebrated authors. The Master super- 
vised the formal instruction in logic, even though 
it might be conducted by others, but there is no 
indication that he delivered systematic lectures, 
although he clearly made special preparation to 
criticize the interpretations of his pupils (I. 10, 8). 
From the nature of the comments, which presuppose 
a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel 
sure that only young men and not boys were. ad- 
mitted to the school, and there are some remarks 
which sound very much like introductions. to the 
general subject of study, while others are pretty 
clearly addressed to those who were about to leave 
—-constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat 
rudimentary variety of Commencement Address.2 
Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the 
majority, no doubt, like Arrian, were of high social 
position and contemplated entering the public service. 

For a proper understanding of the Discourses it 
is important to bear in mind their true character, 

1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of 
the method and technique of instruction employed.- In 
view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it 
seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Kpictetus in the history of ancient education. 


* See Halbauer, p. 45 ff., for a good discussion of these 


points and a critique of the views of Bruns; Colardeau, and 
Hartmann, 
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly 
stated thus (p. 56): “The Diatribae are not the 
curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curricu- 
lum, On the contrary, this consisted of readings 
from the Stoic writings, while the Diatribae 
accompany the formal instruction, dwell on this 
point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of 
special importance, above all give him an oppor- 
tunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and 
for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their 
personal affairs.” They are not, therefore, a formal 
presentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair 
to criticize their lack of system and their relative 
neglect of logic and physics, upon which the other 
Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed 
as formal lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt 
satis superque, as Epictetus must have felt, upon 
the physics and logic, which were after all only 
the foundation of conduct, the subject in which 
he was primarily interested. They are class-room 
comment, in the frank and open spirit which was 
characteristic of the man, containing not a little of 
what we should. now be inclined to restrict to a 
private conference, often closely connected, no 
doubt, with the readings and themes, but quite as 
often, apparently, little more than. obiter dicta. 


1 Cf. Bonhdéffer, 1890, 22. The arrangement of topics by 
Arrian is a point which seems not to have been discussed 
as fully as it deserves. Hartmann’s view, that the order 
is that of exact chronological sequence, seems to bean 
exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I 
think I can trace evidences of a somewhat formal nature in 
some of the groupings, and it seems not unlikely that a few 
of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several oc- 
casions. However, thisis a point which requires an elaborate 
investigation and cannot be discussed here. ! 
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a 
character of extraordinary strength, elevation, and 
sweetness, and despite their frequent repetitions 
and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the 
literature of personal portrayal, even were one 
inclined to disregard their moral elevation. For 
Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and 
cynic Lucian calls him, “a marvellous old man.” 

It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments 
upon the outstanding features of his personality, 
before saying a few words upon his doctrines, for 
his doctrines, or at all events the varying emphasis 
laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree 
influenced by the kind of man that he was. 

And first of all’ I should observe that he had 
the point of view of a man who had suffered from 
slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether 
able to escape its influence.: He was predisposed 
to suffer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept 
whatever burden might be laid upon him.1 He 
was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or 
a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after. 
Many of the good things of life which others 
enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accus- 
tomed never to demand for himself ; and the social 
obligations for the maintenance and advancement 
of order and civilization, towards which men of 
higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh 
heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching 
was to make men free and happy by a severe 
restriction of effort to the realm of the moral 


1 Compare the excellent remarks of EK. V. Arnold upon 
this point, Hncyclop., etc., 324. 
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nature.1 The celebrated life-formula, dvéyou xai 
améyov, which one feels inclined to retranslate as 
“Endure and Renounce,” in order to give it once 
more the definite meaning of which the cliché, 
‘Bear and Forbear,”’ has almost robbed it, is, to 
speak frankly, with all its wisdom, and humility, 
and purificatory power, not a sufficient programme 
for a highly organized society making towards an 
envisaged goal of general improvement. 

And again, in youth he must have been almost 
consumed by a passion for freedom. I know no 
man upon whose lips the idea more frequently 
occurs. The words “free” (adjective and verb) and 
“freedom” appear some 130 times in Epictetus, 
that is, with a relative frequency about six times 
that of their occurrence in the New Testament 
and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus 
Aurelius, to take contemporary works of somewhat 
the same general content. And with the attain- 
ment of his personal freedom there must have 
come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as 
that which finds expression in the beautiful hymn 
of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or 
at least recognized the possibility of a kind of 
immortality, he could wholly dispense with that 
desire for the survival of personality after death 
which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost 
necessary for his own austere ideal of happiness.” 

1 See Zeller’s admirable discussion of this topic, p. 776. 

2 «Sich aber als Menschheit (und nicht nur als In- 
dividuum) ebenso vergeudet zu fiihlen, wie wir die einzelne 
Bliithe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefiihl tiber 
alle Gefiihle.—Wer ist aber desselben fihig?” I’, Nietzsche: 


Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches, I. 51. - 
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Almost as characteristic was his intensity. He 
speaks much of tranquillity, as might be expected 
of a Stoic, but he was.not one of those for whom 
that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James’s 
formula of successive accumulations of “endless” 
amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His 
was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, 
of:moral fervour, and of religious devotion. His 
vehemence gave him an extraordinarily firm and 
clean-cut character, and made him a singularly 
impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory 
epistle attests. For he was enormously interested 
in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift 
lay his single talent; made great efforts to present 
his material in the simplest terms and in well- 
arranged sequence ; and sharply reproved those who 
blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was 
due to their own incompetence in instruction. It 
also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and 
utterance, his tappyota, or freedom of speech, suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare, as Cicero (Ad. Fam. 
IX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which 
few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus; 
but’ it also, it must be confessed, made him some- 
what intolerant of the opinions of others, were they 
philosophic or religious, in a fashion which for 
better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in 
his day.? 

But he was at the same time extremely modest. 
He never calls himself a “ philosopher,’ he speaks 
frankly of his own failings, blames himself quite 
as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruc- 
tion ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes 


1 See Bonhéffer’s remarks upon this point (1911, 346), . 
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. 
He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant 
sinner, but charitable towards the naive wrong- 
doer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to 
advocate principles which would lead to the abolition 
of all capital punishment.1.| He is much more an 
angel of mercy than a messenger of vengeance.? 
And this aspect of his character comes out most 
clearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for 
with them a man can be more nearly himself than 
with his sophisticated associates. No ancient author 
speaks as frequently of them, or as sympathetically. 
They are one of his favourite parables,? and though 
he is well aware that a child is only an incomplete 
man, he likes their straightforwardness in play, 
he claps his hands to them and returns their 
“ Merry Saturnalia!” greeting, yearns to get down 
on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. 
There is, of course, a sense in which Pascal’s 
stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for 
the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously 
erected upon the basis of self-respect and self- 
reliance; but a more humble and charitable Stoic 
it would have been impossible to find, and what 
pride there is belongs to the system and not to 
the man.4 Towards God he is always devout, 


1 J, 18, especially sections 5 ff. 

2 See Colardeau, p. 209 ff., and Zeller, p. 780 f. 

3 Cf. Renner’s interesting study. j; 

4 Pascal’s judgment (to say nothing of the grotesque 
misconceptions of J. B. Rousseau) was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by his preoccupation with the Encheiridion, which,. 
as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more 
Stoic than Epictetean,. and suppresses many of the more 
amiable traits of personality, The actual man of the 
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him 
of that exaltation of self which in some of the 
Stoics tended to accord to the ideal man a moral 
elevation that made him sometimes the equal if not 
in certain aspects almost the superior of God. 


‘His doctrines were the conventional ones of 
Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the 
early Stoics than that of the middle and later 
schools, as Bonhéffer has elaborately proven. There 
is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon 
them, but for the sake of those who may wish 
to fit a particular teaching into his general scheme, 
a very brief outline may here be attempted.” 

Every man bears the exclusive responsibility 
himself for his own good or evil, since it is im- 
possible to imagine a moral order in which one 
person does the wrong and another, the innocent, 
suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those 
things which depend entirely upon our moral 
purpose, what we generally call, but from the 
Stoic’s point of view a little inaccurately, our free 


1 As expressed, e.g., in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoe est 
quo dewm antecedatis: ille extra patientiam malorum est, vos 
supra patientiam. Cf. also Zeller, 257. 

2 T am following here in the main, but not uniformly, 
Von Arnim’s admirable summary. 


Discourses is a very much more attractive figure than the 
imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted 
principles of the Manual; there he is a man, here a statue 
(Martha, 162 f.). It would go hard with many to have 
their personal traits deduced from the evidence supplied by 
the grammars, indices, or even confessions of faith that 
they have written; especially hard if the compendium 
were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another’s hand. 
XX 
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will; they cannot consist in any of those things 
which others can do either to us or for us. Man’s 
highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes 
him from other animals. This reason shows itself 
in assent or dissent, in desire or aversion, and in 
choice or refusal,! which in turn are based upon 
an external impression, davracia, that is, a prime 
datum, a “constant,” beyond our power to alter. 
But we remain free in regard to our attitude 
towards them. The use which we make of the 
external impressions is our one chief concern, and 
upon the right kind of use depends exclusively 
our happiness. In the realm of judgement the 
truth or falsity of the external impression is to be 
decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true 
impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement 
regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the 
moral purpose, or free will. We should: never 
forget this responsibility, and never assent to an 
external impression without this preliminary testing. 
In order to escape from being misled by fallacious 
reasoning in the formation of these judgements we 
need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns 
against undue devotion to the subtleties of the 
subject. 
Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm 
of the intellectual are desire or aversion in the 
realm of good and evil, which is the most important 
1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but 
not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably 
original element which the minute studies of many investi- 
gators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a peda- 
gogical device for lucid presentation than an innovation in 
thought. See Bonhéffer, 1890, 22 ff. ; Zeller, p. 769; especi- 
ally More, p. 107. 
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one’s 
desire, and from encountering what one would 
avoid, come all the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind. In every desire or aversion there is implicit 
a value-judgement concerning the good or evil of 
the particular thing involved, and these in turn 
rest upon general judgements (ddyyara) regarding 
things of value. If we are to make the proper 
use of our freedom in the field of desire or aversion 
we must have the correct judgements concerning 
good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that 
nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is 
either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that 
kind can rightly be the object of desire or aversion, 
hence we should restrict the will to the field in 
which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come 
to grief. But herein we need not merely the 
correct theoretical conviction, but also continual 
practice in application (doxyots), and it is this which 
Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it 
is the foundation of his whole system of education. 
Finally, in the field of choice or refusal belongs 
the duty! (76 xa@jxov) of man, his intelligent action 
in human and social relations. Externals, which 
are neither good nor evil, and so indifferent (adia- 
fopa), because not subject to our control, play a 
certain rédle, none the less, as. matters with which 
we have to deal, indeed, but: should regard no 
more seriously than players treat the actual ball 
with which they play, in comparison with the game 
itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although 
he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in’ which 
the theoretical indifference of externals is in practice 


1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12. 
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest 
in it. 

Among duties he is concerned principally with 
those of a social character, Nature places us: in 
certain relations to other persons, and these de- 
termine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, 
kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in 
general. We ought to have the sense of fellowship 
and partnership (xowwvixo/), that is, in thought and 
in action we ought to remember the social organiza- 
tion in which we have been placed by the divine 
order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to 
be met with patience and charity, and we should - 
not allow ourselves to grow. indignant over them, for 
they too are a necessary element in the universal plan. 

The religious possibilities of Stoicism are de- 
veloped further by Epictetus than by any other 
representative of the school. The conviction that 
the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, 
divine Providence is for him one of the principal 
supports of the doctrine of values. All things, 
even apparent evils, are the will of God, compre- 
hended in his universal. plan, and therefore good 
from the point of view of the whole. It is our 
moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, 
to see things as God sees them, The man who 
reconciles his will to the will of God, and so 
recognizes that every event is necessary and reason- 
able for the best interest of the whole, feels no 
discontent with anything outside the control of 
his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the 
role which God has assigned him, becoming thereby 
a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this 
role no man can hinder him. 
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Religion as reconciliation to the inevitable —éxovra 
Séxeo0ar Ta dvayxata (frg. 8), in gratiam cum fato 
revertere \—is almost perfectly exemplified in Epic- 
tetus, for with him philosophy has definitely turned 
religion, and his instruction has become less secular 
than clerical.2 But it is astonishing to what heights 
of sincere devotion, of intimate communion, he 
attained, though starting with the monistic pre- 
conceptions of his school, for the very God who 
took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was 
after all but “a subtle form of matter pervading 
the grosser physical elements .. . this Providence 
only another name for a mechanical law of ex- 
pansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined 
in its everlasting recurrences.” % Of his theology 
one can scarcely speak. His personal needs and 
his acquiescence with tradition led him to make 
of his God more than the materials of his philo- 
sophical tenets could allow, The result is for our 
modern thinking an almost incredible mixture of 
Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is im- 
possible, out of detached expressions, to construct 
a consistent system. As a matter of fact, with a 
naive faith in God as a kind of personification of 
the soul’s desire, he seems to have cherished 
simultaneously all of these mutually exclusive views 
of his nature. His moral end was evdaemonism, 


1 Seneca, Wp, 91, 15. ‘Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid- 
liche sich ftige, darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht 
auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden.”— 
Goethe. 

* Cf, Lagrange, p, 211.—‘‘ The school of the philosophers 
is a hospital” (¢/. Epiet. IIL, 23, 30), 

* More, p. 167, and gf the whole brilliant passage, 
p. 162th 
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), 
he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No 
wonder, then, he cared little for logic as such and 
not at all for science.1 ‘The moralist assumes 
that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, 
must also be the essence and heart of reality... 
In looking at everything from the point of view 
of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific 
research.” Though spoken of the Socratic schools 
in general, this word of Nietzsche's? seems especi- 
ally apt of Epictetus. He was of an age when 
the search for happiness by the process of consulting 
merely the instincts of the heart was leading 
rapidly to an alienation from scientific truth and 
a prodigious decline in richness of cultural ex- 
perience. 

Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss 
as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The 
existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in 
another presumed by the elaborate preparations that 
one must make to withstand it. “ And having done 
all,tostand?” No, even after having done all, “ the 
house might get too full of smoke,” the hardships of 
life too great any longer to endure; the ominous 
phrase, “ the door is open,” or its equivalent, the final 
recourse of suicide, recurs at intervals through his 
pages like a tolling bell. And beyond? Nothing. 
Nothing to fear indeed ; “ the dewdrop sinks into the 
shining sea.” “When He provides the necessities 
no longer, He sounds the recall ; He opens the door 
and says, ‘Go.’ Where? To nothing you need 
fear, but back to that from which you came, to what 


1 Cf. Zeller, p. 770. 
2 Menschliches, Allszwmenschliches, I. 215 23. 
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical elements” 
(III. 13, 14), But at the same time there is nothing 
to hope for.! 


That Epictetus was influenced by the writings of 
the New Testament has often been suggested. 
There were those in late antiquity who asserted 
it,2, and it was natural enough in an age when 
Tertullian and Jerome believed that Seneca had 
conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the 
teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a 
kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of 
the idea from time to time, and the existence of a 
few scholars in our own generation who seem yet 
to believe it, this. question can be regarded as 
definitely settled by the elaborate researches of 
Bonhoffer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about 
the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, 
calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff), and a second 
time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early 
community at Nicopolis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, iii. 
12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar prejudices 
against them, and his general intolerance of variant 
opinion, even when for conscience’ sake, makes it 
certain that he would never have bothered to read 
their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which 
are occasionally striking, like “ Lord, have mercy!” 
kripte, €A€yoov, are only accidental, because Epictetus 
was speaking the common language of ethical 
exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles 
wrote; while the few specious similarities are 
counterbalanced by as many striking differences 
In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of 

1 See More, p, 168 ff. 
: * A Byzantine scholiast in Schenk]? xv, 
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disregard for the things of this world?! is offset by 
so many fundamental differences in presupposition, 
if not in common ethical practice, that any kind 
of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion 
on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain 
ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of 
interest in the conventional fields of human achieve- 
ment, a personal kindliness and “ harmlessness” of 
character, a truly pathetic longing as of ‘tired men 
for a passive kind of happiness, an_ ill-defined 
yearning to be “saved” by some spectacular and 
divine intervention, these things are all to be found 
in the Discourses, yet they are not there as an 
effect of Christian teaching, but as a true reflection 
of the tone and temper of those social circles to 
which the Gospel made its powerful appeal.? 
His influence has been extensive and has not 
yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the 
next generation, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent 
disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, 
and Galen wrote a special treatise in his defence. 
His merits were recognized by Christians like 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, 
while Origen rated him in some respects even 


1 “T find in Epictetus,” says Pascal, ‘‘an incomparable 
art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things 
external, and to force them to recognize that it is impossible 
for them to find anything but the error and the suffering 
which they are seeking to escape, if they do not give 
themselves without reserve to God alone.” 

2 «For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of 
the early Church,” remarks von Wilamowitz (Kultur der 
Gegenwart®, I. 8, 244), ‘‘ who came as close to the real teaching 
of Jesus as it stands in the synoptic gospels as did this 
Phrygian.” 
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above Plato. His Manual, with a few simple 
changes, principally in the proper names, was 
adapted by two different Christian ascetics as a rule 
and guide of monastic life. 

In modern times his vogue started rather slowly 
with translations by Perotti and Politian, but ver- 
nacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth 
century, and at the end of that century and the 
first part of the subsequent one, Epictetus was one 
of the most powerful forces in the movement: of 
Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists 
Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair.? His 
work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal 
secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus 
and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury “was most thoroughly conversant.” 3 
Men as different as Touissant L’Ouverture and 
Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have 
been among his admirers. The number of editions 
and new printings of his works, or of portions or 
translations of the same, averages considerably 
more than one for each year since the invention 
of printing. In the twentieth century, through 
the inclusion of Crossley’s Golden Sayings of 
Epictetus in Charles William Eliot’s Harvard Series 
of Classics, and of the Manual in Carl Hilty’s Glick, 
of which two works upwards of three hundred and 


1 The same was done again in the seventeenth century for 
the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the 
first 35 of his 50 precepts 4d conservundam animt pacem 
from the Enchetridion. See Acta Erudit. 1726, 264. 

* See Zanta’s elaborate work upon the share taken by 
these men in the movement. 

3 B. Rand: The Life, etc., of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. xi. 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies 
of portions of his work have been printed in the last 
two decades than ever existed all told from his own 
day down to that time. 

-In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of his 
homage : 

“So much for Seneca; another brilliant star 
arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
merit ; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
BEMIS 

“ But few of his works remain: the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are these all extant... . But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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spot, yet he gives delight also. ... There is no one 
who better influences and shapes a good mind. I 
never read that old man without a stirring of my 
soul within me, and, as with Homer, I think the 
more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems 
always new; and even after I have returned to 
him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once 
more,” : 
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Tue editio princeps of Epictetus was prepared by 
Victor Trincavelli at Venice, in 1535, from a singu- 
larly faulty MS., so that it is valueless for the 
purposes of textual criticism. The first substantial 
work of a critical character was done by Jacob 
Schegk, a distinguished professor of medicine at 
Tubingen, in the edition of Basel, 1554. Although 
few changes were made in the Greek text, Schegk 
employed his admirable Latin version as a medium 
for the correction of hundreds of passages. Even 
greater were the services of Hieronymus Wolf, 
whose edition, with translation and commentary, 
Basel, 1560, is perhaps the most important landmark 
in Epictetean studies, but for some reason failed to 
influence markedly the common tradition, which 
long thereafter continued to reproduce the inferior 
Greek text of Schegk (Trincavelli). 

The next advance is connected with the name of 
John Upton, whose work appeared in parts, London, 
1739-41. Upton had some knowledge of a number 
of MSS., and in particular a “ codex,” which was a 
copy of the Trincavelli edition that contained in the 
margins numerous readings of a MS. now in Mutina, 
and possibly other MSS., together with notes and 
emendations from Wolf, Salmasius, and others, so 
that one cannot be certain always just what 
“authority” is behind any particular reading whose 


1 For details see my forthcoming Contributions toward a 
Bibliography of Epictetus. 
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source is otherwise not accounted for. He had, 
moreover, the annotations of Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and the assistance of the learned James 
Harris, and his contributions to the interpretation of 
Epictetus in the elaborate commentary are numerous. 
Richard Bentley's sagacious and often brilliant 
emendations entered in the margins of his copy of 
the Trincavelli edition remained unfortunately un- 
known until quite recently, as also the ingenious 
and stimulating, but on the whole less carefully 
considered, annotations of J. J. Reiske (in H. 
Schenkl’s edition). 

Appropriately designated Monumenta (Epicteteae 
Philosophiae Monumenta) is the great work in five 
large volumes by Johannes Schweighiuser, Leipzig, 
1799-1800, immediately following a notable edition, 
in fact the only really critical edition, of the Enchei- 
ridion (1798), which, despite its imperfections, subse- 
quent editors have been content merely to reprint. 
Schweighiuser’s work is characterized by acumen, 
industry, and lucidity, and it will be long before it 
is entirely superseded. The edition by A. Koraes, 
Paris, 1826, although its author was a learned and 
ingenious scholar, is marred by a numHnen of unneces- 
sary rewritings. 

A substantial critical edition we owe to the pains- 
taking labours of Heinrich Schenk] (Leipzig, 1894 ; 
editio minor, 1898; second edition, 1916). This is 
based upon the Bodleian MS. Misc. Graec. 251, s. 
xi/xii, which Schenkl and, it would appear, J. L. G. 
Mowat before him (Journ. of. Philol. 1877, 60 ff. ; cf. 
J. B. Mayor, Cl. Rev. 1895, 31 f., and Schenk, ed. 
minor, 1898, p. iv; ed. 1916, p. iv) have shown to be 
the archetype of all the numerous existing MSS. of 
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the Discourses! For the editio minor (1898) a new 
collation was prepared by the skilled hand of W. M. 
Lindsay, and for the second edition (1916) Schenk 
himself had photographs of the complete MS. to 
work with, while T. W. Allen furnished an expert’s 
transcription of the Scholia, with the result that, 
although the first edition by Schenk] left something 
to be desired in the accuracy and fullness of its MS. 
readings, one can approach the apparatus criticus of 
the second edition with all reasonable confidence. 
Schenkl’s own contributions to the constitution of 
the text by way of emendation are considerable, the 
number of emendations, however, wisely somewhat 
reduced in the latest printing. A very full index 
verborum greatly facilitates studies of all kinds. 

Of the Encheiridion seores of editions have 
appeared, but hardly any that deserve mention 
either for critical or exegetical value, except those 
that form parts of the above-mentioned editions by 
Wolf, Upton, and Schweighiauser (a better text in 
his separate edition of the Encheiridion, Leipzig, 
1798). But a few necessary remarks about that 
work and the Fragments will be given in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the present work. 

A brief list of some of the most important titles 
bearing upon the criticism of Epictetus : — 


H. von Arnim, article “ Epiktetos,” in Pauly’s 
Realencyclopiidie, etc., Zweite Bearbeitung, VI. 


1 For some account of a large number of these, see Schenk], 
LV-LVIII. Their value is very slight indeed, and only for 
purposes of emendation, since as yet there seem to exist no 
authentic traces of the existence of a second early MS. of 
Epictetus, so that the Discowrses must have survived the 
Middle Ages in only a single exemplar. 
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126-31. Contains an excellent summary of his 
teaching. 

E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism. Cambridge, 1911. 
Article “Epictetus,” in Hastings, Enc. of Rel. 
VI, 323 f. 

R. Asmus, Quaestiones Epicteteae. Freiburg i, B. 1888. 

R. Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s “ Discourses 
of Epictetus”; Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1921, 
53, 40-52 (by W. A. Oldfather). 

A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa. Stuttgart, 1890. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet. Stuttgart, 1894. 
Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Giessen, 1911. 
««Epiktet und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. fir 
die neutest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 281-92. These are 
incomparably the most important critical works 
on the subjects which they cover, and on many | 
points have reached definitive conclusions. 

R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe. Marburg, 1910. ‘ Das 
religidse Moment in der ethischen Unterweisung 
des Epiktets und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. 
fiir die neutest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 97 ff., 177 ff. 

Th. Colardeau, Etude sur Epictéte. Paris, 1903. 

F. W. Farrar, Seekers after God. London, 1863, and 
often reprinted. 

H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen 
Philosophen und das Ideal der inneren Freiheit. 
Jena, 1904. P. 186, and especially 195 ff. 2nd 
ed. 1915. 

O. Halbauer, De diatribis Epicteti. Leipzig, 1911. 

K. Hartmann, “ Arrian und Epiktet,’ Neue Jahrb. 
1905, 15, 248-75. 

E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church. Sixth ed., London, 
1897, 
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Fr. M. J. Lagrange, “La philosophie religieuse d’Epic- 
téte, ete.” Revue Biblique, 1912, 91 ff. ; 192 ff. 

W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and 
Romans, London, 1853, and often reprinted. 
“‘ Epictetus and Seneca.” 

J. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam. I. xix, 
pp. 62-64. ed. Antwerp, 1604. Vol. IV, p. 
681 f., ed. Wesel, 1625. 

C. Martha, Les moralistes sous (empire romain, philo- 
sophes et poéles, Paris, 1865, and often re- 
printed. 

J. B. Mayor, Rev. of H. Schenkl’s “ Epictetus,’’ Class, 
Rev., 1895, 9, 31-7. 

P. E. H. Melcher, “De sermone Epicteteo quibus 
rebus ab Attica regula discedat,” Diss. philol. 
Hallenses, 17, 1905. 

G. Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie. Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1907. Pp. 257-65. 

P. E. More, Hellenistic Philosophies. Princeton, 1923. 
Epictetus, pp. 94-171. 

R. Miicke, Zu Arrians und Epiktets Sprachgebrauch. 
Nordhausen, 1887. 

B. Pascal, Entretien avec de Sact sur Epicteéte et Mon- 
taigne. First published in authentic form in M. 
Havet: Pensées de Pascal, Paris, 1852, and fre- 
quently since that time. For discussions of 
Pascal’s very interesting views see especially 
M. J. Guyau: Pascal, etc., Paris, 1875. C. A. 
Saint-Beuve: Port Royal, fitth edition. Paris, 
1888 ff., Vol. 11. pp. 381 ff ~F.Strowski: Histoire 
du sentiment religieux en France au xvii s’écle, 
fourth edition. Paris, 1909. 

R. Renner. Zu Epiktets Diatriben. Amberg, 1904. 
Das Kind. Ein Gleichnismittel des Epihtets 
Miinchen, 1905. 
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D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament. Lon- 
don, 1914. 

Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Glimpses of Truth, with 
essays on Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
Chicago, 1903. Third edition, 1913. 

L. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa. Berlin, 1886, 
1888. 

J. Stuhrmann, De vocabulis notionum philosophicarum 
in Epicteti libris. Neustadt, 1885. 

K. Vorlander, ‘“ Christliche Gedanken eines heid- 
nischen Philosophen,” Preuss. Jahrb., 1897, 
pp. 89, 193-222. 

Louis Weber, “ La morale d’Epictéte et les besoins 
présents de l’enseignement moral,’ Iev. de 
Metaph. et de Moral, a articles, 1905-1 909. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, “Die griechische 
Literatur des Altertums,’ in Kultur der 
Gegenwart®, I, 8 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), 244. 
Compare also the admirable statement in his 
Griechisches Lesebuch, I. (Berlin, 1902), pp. 230-1. 

Th. Zahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhiiltnis sum 
Christentum. Erlangen, 1894. Second edition, 
Leipzig, 1895. The thesis, that Epictetus was 
acquainted with the New Testament, has been 
very generally rejected, but the address has 
value apart from that contention. 

L. Zanta, La renaissance du stoicisme au avi’ siecle. 
Paris, 1914. La traduction francaise du Manuel 
ad Epictéte d’ André de Rivaudeau, ete. Paris, 
1914. 

E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen*, III. 1 
(Leipzig, 1909), 765-81; III. 2 (1902), 910-14, 
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English of Epictetus; a vigorous and idiomatic repro- 
duction by Elizabeth Carter (1758, and often there- 
after), a learned and exact rendition by George Long 
(1877, and frequently reproduced), and a most fluent 
and graceful version by P, f. Matheson (1916), To 
all of these, but especially to the last mentioned, 1 
have been indebted upon occasion, 
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S = Cod. Bodleianus Mise. Graec. 251, s. xi/xii. 

Sa, Sb, Sc, Sd = corrections of different periods, as 
discriminated by Schenk], 

$ = one or more copies of 8. 


In general only the important deviations from S$ 
have been recorded in the apparatus criticus. All 
substantial emendations, when made by modern 
scholars, are recorded, but the obvious corrections 
made by Greek scholars themselves, either on 8S 
itself or in its numerous copies, have generally been 
passed over in silence, since the number of these is 
so large (for S is full of errors of all kinds) that they 
would seriously clutter up the page without adding 
anything important to our knowledge. For details 
of the MS. tradition the reader is referred to the 
elaborate apparatus in Schenkl’s second ed. (Leipzig, 
1916), upon which the present text is dependent, 
although I have not hesitated to depart from his 
reading or his punctuation in a number of passages. 


W. A, OLDFATHER. 
Urbana, Illinois. 


March 6, 1925. 
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WORCESTER COLLEG 


ARRIAN’S DISCOURSES 
OF EPICTETUS 


IN FOUR BOOKS 


BOOK I 


Chapters of the First Book 


Of the things which are under our control and 
not under our control. 

How may a man preserve his proper character 
upon every occasion ? 

From the thesis that God is the Father of man- 
kind, how may one proceed to the consequences ? 

Of progress. 

Against the Academics. 

Of providence. 

Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments, and the like. 

That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error. 

How from the thesis that we are akin to God may 
one proceed to the consequence ? 

To those who have set their hearts upon prefer- 
ment at Rome. 

Of family affection. 

Of contentment. 

How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods? 

That the Deity oversees all men. 
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1 The contrast intended jis between ypdpw, “write, Se 
and cvyypdow, ‘‘ compose.” Arrian had in mind, no doubt, 
the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they pur- 
ported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact 
highly finished literary compositions. 
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BOOK I 


_XV. - What does philosophy profess ? 
XVI. Of providence. 
XVII. That the art of reasoning is indispensable. 

XVI. That we ought not to be angry with the erring. 

XIX. How ought we to bear ourselves towards tyrants? 
XX. How does the reasoning faculty contemplate 
itself? 
XXI. To those who would be admired. 
XXII. Of preconceptions. 
XXIII. In answer to Epicurus. 
XXIV. How should we struggle against difficulties ? 
XXV. Upon the same theme. 
XXVI. What is the rule of life ? 

XXVII. In how many ways do the external impressions 
arise, and what aids should we have ready at 
hand to meet them? 

XXVIII. That we ought not to be angry with men; and 
what are the little things and the great among 
men? 

XXIX. Of steadfastness. 
XXX. What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties ? 


ArriaANn To Lucius GELLivs, greeting: 


I Have not composed these Words of Epictetus 
as one might be said to “compose” books of this 
kind, nor have I of my own act published them to 
the world; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not 
“composed”’ them at all.1_ But whatever I heard 
him say I used to write down, word for word, as 
best I could, endeavouring to preserve it as a 
memorial, for my own future use, of his way of 
thinking and the frankness of his speech... They are, 
accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one 
man might make off-hand to another, not such as he 
would compose for men to read in after time. This 
being their character, they have fallen, I know not 
how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands 
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auThns Oewpntixny, ov Tolvuy ode Soxtpacreeny 
2% am oboKipacTiKny. 7 ypanparicn Mex pL Tivos 
KERTH TAL TO DecopntiKon ; péX pe Tov dLtayvavat 
Ta ypappara. U) ova vey ; bey pt TOD Staryvava 
3 TO méXos. avTn ouv abrny Gewpet TUS avTay ; 
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1 duvdues includes arts as well as faculties, and both are 
dealt with in this context. 
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern 
if I shall be thought incapable of “composing”’ a 
work, and to Epictetus of no concern at all if anyone 
shall despise his words, seeing that even when he 
uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else 
but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best 
things. If, now, these words of his should produce 
that same effect, they would have, I think, just that 
success which the words of the philosophers ought 
to have; but if not, let those who read them be 
assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke 
them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly 
what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, 
the words by themselves do not produce this effect, 
perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot 
well be otherwise. Farewell. 


CHAPTER I 


Of the things which are under our control and not 
under our control — 


Among the arts and faculties! in general you will 
find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore 
none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. 
How far does the art of grammar possess the power 
of contemplation? Only so far as to pass judgement 
upon what is written. How far the art of music? 
Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. 
Does either of them, then, contemplate itself? Not 
at all. But if you are writing to a friend and are at 
a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will 
tell you; yet whether or no you are to write to your 
friend at all, the art of grammar will not tell. The 
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same holds true of the art of music with regard to 
melodies; but whether you are at this moment to 
sing and play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, 
it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell? 
That one which contemplates both itself and every- 
thing else. And what is this? The reasoning 
faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited 
which will take knowledge both of itself—what it is, 
and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it 
is to us—and likewise of all the other faculties. 
For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful? For 
the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
What else judges with discernment the art of music, 
the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, 
passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out 
the seasonable occasions for their use? Nothing 
else does. 

As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under 
our control only the most excellent faculty of all 
and that which dominates the rest, namely, the 
power to make correct use of external impressions, 
but all the others they have not put under our 
control. Was it indeed because they would not? 
I for one think that had they been able they would 
have entrusted us with the others also; but they 
were quite unable to do that. For since we are 
upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and 
by earthy associates, how was it possible that, in 
respect of them, we should not be hampered by 
external things? 

But what says Zeus? “Epictetus, had it been 
possible I should have made both this paltry body 
and this small estate of thine free and unhampered. 
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1 Compare I. ii. 38. 
* The exact meaning of orémevo: is uncertain, 
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But as it is—let it not escape thee—this body is 
not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. 
Yet since I could not give thee this, we have given 
thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of 
choice and refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in 
a word, the faculty which makes use of external 
impressions ; if thou care for this and place all that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, 
never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blame, 
shalt not flatter any man. What then? Are these 
things small in thy sight?” ‘Far be it from me!” 
“Art thou, then, content with them?” “I pray 
the Gods I may be.” + 

But now, although it is in our power to care for 
one thing only and devote ourselves to but one, we 
choose rather to care for many things, and to be 
tied fast to many, even to our body and our estate 
and brother and friend and child and slave. Where- 
fore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened 
and dragged down by them. That is why, if the 
weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and 
fidget 2? and keep constantly peering about. ‘‘ What 
wind is blowing?’ we ask. Boreas. ‘What have we 
to do with it? When will Zephyrus blow?”’ When 
it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. 
For God has not made you steward of the winds, 
but Aeolus.2 “What then?” We must make the 
best of what is under our control, and take the rest 
as its nature is. ‘ How, then, is its nature?’’ As 
God wills. 

“Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded 
now?” Why, did you want everybody to be be- 
headed for your consolation? Are you not willing to 


3 Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21. 
II 
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1 For all ordinary proper names the reader is referred to 
the Index. 


2 The point of the retort lies in the defiance of the officious 
but all-powerful freedman. 
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stretch out your neck as did a certain Lateranus! at 
Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded? 
For he stretched out his neck and received the 
blow, but, as it was a feeble one, he shrank back 
for an instant, and then stretched out his neck 
again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, 
a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and 
asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, 
“Jf I wish anything, I will speak to your master.” ? 

‘What aid, then, must we have ready at hand in 
such circumstances?’’ Why, what else than the 
knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, 
and what is permitted me, and what is not per- 
mitted me? I must die: must I, then, die groaning 
too? I must be fettered: and wailing too? I must 
go into exile: does anyone, then, keep me from 
going with a smile and cheerful and serene? “Tell 
your secrets.” I say not a word; for this is under 
my control. ‘But I will fetter you.” What is that 
you say, man? fetter me? My leg you will fetter, 
but my moral purpose not even Zeus himself has 
power to overcome. “I will throw you into prison.” 
My paltry body, rather! “I will behead you.” 
Well, when did I ever tell you that mine was the 
only neck that could not be severed? These are 
the lessons that philosophers ought to rehearse, 
these they ought to write down daily, in these they 
ought to exercise themselves. 

Thrasea used to say: “I would rather be killed 
to-day than banished to-morrow.” What, then, did 
Rufus say to him? “If you choose death as the 
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice! 
But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice? 
Are you not willing to practise contentment with 
what has been given you?” 
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1 ©. Schenkl: xa) 8, 


1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do 
not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, 
that is, my true self. 

2 The word mpécwzoy carries something of the figurative 
meaning ‘‘réle” from the language of drama. 


5 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the 
altar of Artemis. 
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_ Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to 

remark? “I am not standing in my own way.’ 
Word was brought him, “ Your case is being tried 
in the Senate.’”’—“ Good luck betide! But it is the 
fifth hour now” (he was in the habit of taking his 
exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); “let 
us be off and take our exercise.’ After he had 
finished his exercise someone came and told him, 
“You have been condemned.”—*“To exile,’ says 
he, “or to death?”—*To exile.”—“ What about 
my property?”—“It has not been confiscated.” — 
** Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch 
there.” This is what it means to have rehearsed 
the lessons one ought to rehearse, to have set 
desire and aversion free from every hindrance and 
made them proof against chance. I must die. If 
forthwith, I die; and if a little later, I will take 
lunch now, since the hour for lunch has come, and 
afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How? 
As becomes the man who is giving back that which 
was another's, 


CHAPTER II 


How may a man preserve his proper character ® upon 
every occasion ? 


To the rational being only the irrational is un- 
endurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are 
not by nature unendurable-—How so?—Observe 
how: Lacedaemonians take a scourging ? once they 
have learned that it is rational.—But is it not 
unendurable to be hanged ?—Hardly ; at all events 
whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and 
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find 
mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the 
irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much 
as to the rational. 

Now it so happens that the rational and the 
irrational are different for different persons, pre- 
cisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the 
unprofitable, are different for different persons. It 
is for this reason especially that we need education, 
so as to learn how, in conformity with nature, to 
adapt to specific instances our preconceived idea 
of what is rational and what is irrational. But for 
determining the rational and the irrational, we 
employ not only our estimates of the value of 
external things, but also the criterion of that which 
is in keeping with one’s own character. For to one 
man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for 

‘another, since he considers only that, if he does not 
hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, 
whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful 
will be done to him; but some other man feels that 
it is not merely unendurable to hold such a pot him- 
self, but even to tolerate another’s doing so. If you 
ask me, then, “Shall I hold the pot or not?” I will 
tell you that to get food is of greater value than not 
to get it, and to be flayed is of greater detriment 
than not to be; so that if you measure your interests 
by these standards, go and hold the pot. “ Yes, but 
it would be unworthy of me.”” That is an additional 
consideration, which you, and not I, must introduce 
into the question. For you are the one that knows 
yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes 
and at what price you sell yourself. For different 
men sell themselves at different prices. 
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1 dvduoros Schenkl, after Blass. 


1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero’s festival 
which Florus was expected to make. 
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he 
should enter Nero’s festival, so as to make some 
personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, 
“Enter.” And when Florus asked, “Why do you 
not enter yourself?” he replied, “I? why, 1 do 
not even raise the question.” For when a man 
once stoops to the consideration of such questions, 
I mean to estimating the value of externals, and 
calculates them one by one, he comes very close 
to those who have forgotten their own proper 
character. Come, what is this you ask me? “Is 
death or life preferable?’’ I answer, life. ‘ Pain 
or pleasure?” I answer, pleasure. “ But unless I 
take a part in the tragedy! I shall be beheaded.” 
Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. 
«Why not?” Because you regard yourself as but 
a single thread of all that go to make up the gar- 
ment. What follows, then? This, that you ought 
to take thought how you may resemble all other 
men, precisely as even the single thread wants to 
have no point of superiority in comparison with the 
other threads.. But J want to be the red,? that small 
and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear 
comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to 
me, “ Be like the majority of people?” And if I do 
that, how shall I any longer be the red? 

This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, 
having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word 
not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, 
“Tt is in your power not to allow me to be a 
member of the Senate, but so long as I am one 
I must attend its meetings.” “Very well then, but 


2 The reference is to the band of bright red (commonly 
called ‘‘ purple ”) woven into the hem of the toga praetexta. 
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when you attend, hold your peace.” ‘Do not ask 
_ for my opinion and I will hold my peace.” But I 
must ask for your opinion.” And I must answer 
what seems to me right.” ‘But if you speak, I 
shall put you to death.” “ Well, when did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal? You will do your 
part and I mine. It is yours to put me to death, 
mine to die without 4 tremor ; yours to banish, mine 
to leave without sorrow.’’ What good, then, did 
Priscus do, who was but a single individual? And 
what good does the red do the mantle? What 
else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as 
red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the 
rest? But had Caesar told another man in such 
circumstances not to attend the meetings of the 
Senate, he would have said, “I thank you for 
excusing me.” A man like that Caesar would not 
even have tried to keep from attending, but would 
have known that he would either sit like a jug, or, 
if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted 
said, and would pile up any amount more on the 
top of it. 

In like manner also a certain athlete acted, who 
was in danger of dying unless his private parts were 
amputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) 
came to him and said, “ Well, brother, what are 
you going to do? Are we going to cut off this 
member, and step forth once more into the gym- 
nasium?” He would not submit, but hardened his 
heart and died. And as someone asked, “ How did 
he do this? As an athlete, or as a philosopher?” 
As a man, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had 
been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had 
striven in them, who had been at home in such 
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1 Scaliger: Bdrwi S. 


1 Bato seems to have been a well-known athletic trainer of 
the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome 
bore this name. C.J.L. 1. 718, VI. 10188. 


2 Philosophers, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly 
wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 ff. 
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down witi: 
oil in Bato’s! wrestling school. But another would 
have had even his neck cut off, if he could have 
lived without his neck. This is what we mean by 
regard for one’s proper character; and such is its 
strength with those who in their deliberations 
habitually make it a personal contribution, “Come 
then, Epictetus, shave off your beard.”? If Iam a 
philosopher, I answer, “ I will not shave it off.” “ But 
I will take off your neck.” If that will do you any 
good, take it off. 

Someone inquired, “ How, then, shall each of us 
become aware of what is appropriate to his own 
proper character?’’ How comes it, replied he, that 
when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his 
own prowess and rushes forward to defend the whole 
herd? Or is it clear that with the possession of the 
prowess comes immediately the consciousness of it 
also? And so, among us too, whoever has such 
prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull 
does not become a bull all at once, any more than a 
man becomes noble, but a man must undergo a 
winter training,? he must prepare himself and must 
not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for 
him. 

Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 
of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it 
cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, 
befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp.—Why 
then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such 


3 Ancient armies generally disbanded or went into 
"permanent quarters during the winter. To continue 
military training throughout the winter months was indic- 
ative of a sincere and strenuous endeavour. 
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greatness, do not all men, or many, become like 
him? What, do all horses become swift, all dogs 
keen to follow the scent? What then? Because I 
have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up 
my discipline? Far be it from me! Epictetus will 
not be better than Socrates; but if only I am not 
worse, that suffices me. For I shall not. be a Milo, 
either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a 
Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my property ; nor, 
in a word, is there any other field in which we give 
up the appropriate discipline merely from despair 
of attaining the highest. 


CHAPTER III 


From the thesis that God is the father of mankind 
how may one proceed to the consequences ? 


_ Ir a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as 
he ought, to this doctrine, that we are all primarily 
begotten of God, and that God is the father of men 
as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no 
ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if 
Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure 
your conceit, but if you know that you are a son of 
Zeus, will you not be elated? As it is, however, we 
are not, but inasmuch as these two elements were 
comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the 
body, which we have in common with the brutes, 
and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we 
have in common with the gods, some of us incline 
toward the former relationship, which is unblessed 
by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that 
which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevit- 
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1 Sd: nada 8. 


_} The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics 
sought. The metaphor in the first expression, 7d epouy, is 
admirably rendered by Seneca, Hpist. 120. 11, beata vita, 
secundo defluens cwrsu. 
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal 
with each thing according to the opinion which he 
forms about it, these few, who think that by their 
birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to 
unerring judgement in the use of external impressions, 
cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about them- 
selves, whereas the multitude do quite the oppo- 
site. “For what am [? A miserable, paltry man,” 
say they, and, “Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh!” 
Wretched indeed, but you have also something 
better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon 
that and cleave to this? 

It is because of this kinship with the flesh that 
those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others 
like lions, wild and savage and untamed ; but most 
of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the 
animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous 
and malicious man but a fox, or something even 
more rascally and degraded? ‘Take heed, there- 
fore, and beware that you become not one of these 
rascally creatures, 


CHAPTER IV 
Of progress 


He who is making progress, having learned of the 
philosophers that desire is for things good and 
aversion is toward things evil, and having also 
learned that serenity and calm! are not attained by a 
man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of 
desire and as he avoids encountering the objects of 
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1 Koraes: «al S. 
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-aversion—such a one has utterly excluded desire 
from himself, or else deferred it to another time,! and 
feels aversion only toward the things which involve 
freedom of choice. For if he avoids anything that is 
not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time 
he will encounter something in spite of his aversion 
to it, and will come to grief. Now if it is virtue that 
holds out the promise thus to create happiness and 
calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward 
virtue is progress toward each of these states of mind. 
For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward 
which perfection in anything definitely leads, 
progress is an approach thereto, 

How comes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue 
to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and 
make a display of it in other things? What is the 
work? of virtue? Serenity. Who, then, is making 
progress? The man who has read many treatises of 
Chrysippus? What, is virtue no more than this—to 
have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus? For if it is 
this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a 
knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. 
But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces 
one thing, we are declaring that the approach to 
virtue, which is progress, produces something else. 
“«So-and-so,” says someone, “is already able to read 
Chrysippus all by himself.” It is fine headway, by 
the gods, that you are making, man! Great progress 
this! “Why do you mock him? And why do you 
try to divert him from the consciousness of his own 
shortcomings? Are you not willing to show him the 


1 See the Encheiridion, Il. 2: ‘‘ But for the present totally 


make way with desire.” Z 
2 7.¢., the result at which virtue aims. 
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Tédeo pHa TOV adr pov deity Bovrouat. vy AdBe THY 
mept opens ouvTaky Kal byvade TOS avr ny aveyvo- 
Ka. avdpaTodoy, ov TOUTO fnT@, aArNa TOS oppas 
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paves, TobTO prot Seixvue Kal épa cot ore 7 p0- 
KomTes. 0 douppaves, dene Kat aN povov 
éEnyot Ta BiBXia, adrAa Kal ypddhe avdTos Tot- 


1 tii (cf. &rere § 15) Capps: 2 ope S. 
2 Schweighauser: émiBdAres S. 


3 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘codex’: mpocrlOeca: S. 


1 These are the three spheres or fields (rémo1) of human 
activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon 
which the Stoics laid great stress. Fora fuller discussion see 
below III. 2, 1 ff. 

2 Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on 
being thrust backwards while the jumper was in mid-air 
seem to have added materially to the distance covered. 
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_ work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for 
his progress?” Look for it there, wretch, where your 
work lies. And where is your work? In desire and 
aversion, that you may not miss what you desire and 
encounter what you would avoid; in choice and in 
refusal, that you may commit no fault therein; in 
giving and withholding assent of judgement, that 
you may not be deceived. But first come the first 
and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state 
of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against 
encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are 
you making progress ? 

Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own 
progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for 
example, that in talking to an athlete I said, “Show 
me your shoulders,” and then he answered, “ Look 
at my jumping-weights.”2 Go to, you and your 
jumping-weights! What I want to see is the effect 
of the jumping-weights. “Take the treatise Upon 

Choice * and see how I have mastered it.”’ It is not 
that 1 am looking into, you slave, but how you act in 
your choices and refusals, your desires and aversions, 
how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, 
and prepare yourself, whether you are acting in 
harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with 
it. For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, 
and I will tell you that you are making progress ; 
but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine 
yourself to expounding your books, but go and write 


These same weights were also used like our dumb-bells for 
the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is 
apparently the case here. 

The title, apparently, of a short work by Chrysippus, but 
known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote 
also on the subject. 
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_ some of the same kind yourself. And what will you 
gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole 
book costs only five denarii? Is the expounder of it, 
then, think you, worth more than five denarii? And 
so never look for your work in one place and your 
progress in another. 

Where, then, is progress? If any man among you, 
withdrawing from external things, has turned his 
attention to the question of his own moral purpose, 
cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally 
harmonious with nature, elevated, free, unhindered, 
untrammelled, faithful, and honourable ; and if he 
has learned that he who craves or shuns the things 
that are not under his control can be neither 
faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be 
changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must 
end by subordinating himself to others, those, 
namely, who are able to procure or prevent these 
things that he craves or shuns; and if, finally, when 

he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and 

observe all this that he has learned; if he bathes as 
a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man,— 
similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with 
which he has to deal, putting into practice his 
guiding principles, as the runner does when he 
applies the principles of running, and the voice- 
trainer when he applies the principles of voice- 
training,—this is the man who in all truth is making 
progress, and the man who has not travelled at 
random is this one. But if he has striven merely to 
attain the state which he finds in his books and 

-works only at that, and has made that the goal of 
his travels, I bid him go home at once and not 
neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which 
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1 Added by Schweighiuser. 


2 Supplied by Upton. 
3 Supplied by Schenkl, 
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he has travelled is nothing; but not so that other 
goal—to study how a man may rid his life of 
sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as‘** Woe 
is me!” and “Wretch that I am!” and of mis- 
fortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of 
death, exile, prison, hemlock ;1 that he may be ‘able 
to say in prison, “ Dear Crito, if so it pleases the 
gods, so be it,” * rather than, “ Alas, poor me, an old 
man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs!” 
Who says such things? Do you think that I will 
name you some man held in small esteem and of 
low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not 
Oedipus? Nay more, all kings say it! For what 
are tragedies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the 
sufferings of men who have admired things external? 
If indeed one had to be deceived? into learning 
that among things external and independent of our 
free choice none concerns us, I, for my part, should 
consent to a deception which would result in my 
living thereafter serenely and without turmoil; but 
as for you, you will yourselves see to your own 
preference. 
_ What, then, does Chrasinnis furnish us? “That 
you may know,” he says, “that these things are not 
false from which serenity arises and tranquillity - 
comes to us, take my books and you shall know how 
conformable and harmonious with nature are the 
things which render me tranquil.’”” O the great 
good fortune! O the great benefactor who points 
the way! To Triptolemus, indeed, all men have 


1 The poison with which Socrates was put to death. 


2 Plato, Crito, 43D. 
: Probably by witnessing tragedies, the plots of which, 


although fictitious, may teach moral lessons. 
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1 The phrase is from Plato, Crito, 48 B. 

2 Referring probably to the mind of Chrysippus. 

5 See also II. 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations 
of the Academic principle of suspended judgement, which 
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as 
food the fruits of cultivation, but to him who has 
discovered, and brought to light, and imparted to 
all men the truth which deals, not with mere life, 
but with a good life,.—who among you has for that 
set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple 
or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for 
him? But because the gods have given us the vine 
or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet 
because they have brought forth such a fruit in a 
human mind,? whereby they purposed to show us 
the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render 
thanks unto God for this? 


CHAPTER V 
Against the Academics * 


Ir a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are all 
too evident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an 
argument by which one may cause him to change 
his opinion. The reason for this is neither the 
man’s ability nor the teacher's weakness; nay, when 
a man who has been trapped in an argument 
hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal 
with him by argument? 


was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually 
known. Gf. Cicero Acad. I. 45: Arcesilas (a ees 
Academic) negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset . . . sic 
omnia latere im occulto: neque esse quidquam quod cern’ aut 
intellegi posset: quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profitert 
neque adfirmrre quemquam neque adsensione approbare, ete. 
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4 Salmasius: undty SY. 
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction: one is 
the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the 
sense of shame, when a man stands in array, prepared 
neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the 
fighting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the 
body and would resort to all means so as to avoid 
falling into such a state, but about the deadening of 
the soul we care not at all. Indeed, by Zeus, even 
in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a 
state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, 
or even understand one, we regard him too as being 
in a bad way; but ifa man’s sense of shame and self- 
respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call 
strength of character ! 

Do your senses tell you that you are awake? 
“ No,” he answers, ‘“‘any more than they do when 
in dreams I have the impression that I am awake.” 
Is there, then, no difference between these two 
impressions? ‘None.’ Can I argue with this man 
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall I 
apply to him, to make him realize that he is 
deadened? He does realize it, but pretends that he 
does not; he is even worse than a corpse. One 
man does not notice the contradiction—he is in a 
bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is 
not moved and does not improve—he is in a still 
worse state. His self-respect and sense of shame 
have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty has 
been—I will not say cut away, but brutalized. 
Am I to call this strength of character? Far 
from it, unless I am so to describe the strength 
that lewd fellows have, which enables them to say 
and do in public anything that comes into their 
heads. 
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i Added by Meineke (cid Stobaeus), 
2 Stobaeus: an erasure in S. 


3 Here follows in § an erasure of about 110 jebtond 
4 Stobaeus: omitted by S. 
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_ CHAPTER VI 
O} providence 


From everything that happens in the universe it is 
easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, 
if he has within himself these two qualities: the 
faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has 
happened in each individual instance, and the sense 
of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the 
usefulness of what has happened, and another, even 
if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor. If 
God had made colours, but had not made the faculty 
of seeing them, of what good had it been ?—None 
at all.—But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, 
but in making objects, had made them incapable of 
falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also 
of what good had it been?—None at all,— What 
then, if He had even made both of these, but had 
not made light ?—Even thus it would have been of — 
no use.—Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that 
and that to this? And who is it that has fitted the 
sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? 
No one? Assuredly from the very structure of all 
made objects we are accustomed to prove that the 
work is certainly the product of some artificer, and 
has not been constructed at random. 

Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, 
but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal 
him? And the male and the female, and thé passion 
of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty 
which makes use of the organs which have been con- 
structed for this purpose, do these things not reveal 
their artificer either ? Well, admit it for these things ; 
but the marvellous constitution of the intellect 
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1 Meineke: émirlrrovtes S, 
2? Schenkl: 7a S, 
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objects; we 
do not merely have their forms impressed upon-us, 
but also make a selection from among them, and 
subtract and add, and make these various combina- 
tions by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some 
things to certain others which are in a manner 
related to them—is not even all this sufficient to 
stir our friends and induce them not to leave the 
artificer out of account? Else let them explain to 
us what it is that produces each of these results, or © 
how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so 
workmanlike should come into being at random and 
spontaneously. 

What then? Is it in the case of man alone that 
these things occur? You will, indeed, find many 
things:in man only, things of which the rational animal ._ 
had a peculiar need, but you will also find many 
possessed by us in common with the irrational animals. 
Dotheyalso,then, understand what happens? No! for 
use is one thing, and understanding another. God . 
had need of the animals in that they make use of — 
external impressions, and of usin that we understand | . 
the use of external impressions. And so for them it 
is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, 
and whatever else of the things within their own 
province the animals severally do; while for us, to 
whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty 
of understanding, these things are no longer sufficient, 
but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, © 
and in conformity each with his own nature and 
constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own 
ends. For of beings whose constitutions are different, 
the works and the ends are likewise. different. So 
for the being whose constitution is adapted to use 
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1 Schweighiiuser: ¢idjre S. 
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only, mere use is sufficient, but where a being has 
also the faculty of understanding the use, unless the 
principle of propriety be added, he will never attain 
hisend. Whatthen? Each of the animals God con- 
stitutes, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, 
another to produce cheese, and yet another for some 
other similar use ; to perform these functions what 
need have they to understand external impressions 
and to be able to differentiate between them? But 
God has brought man into the world to be a spectator 
of Himself and of His works, and not merely a 
spectator, but also an interpreter. Wherefore, it is 
shameful for man to begin and end just where the 
irrational animals do; he should rather begin where 
they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing 
with us. Now she did not end until she reached 
contemplation and understanding and a manner of 
life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, 
lest you die without ever having been spectators of 
these things. 

But you travel to Olympia to behold the work } of 
Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to 
die without seeing such sights; yet when there is no 
need to travel at all, but where Zeus is already, and 
is present in his works, will you not yearn to behold 
these works and know them? Will you decline, 
therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what 
you have been born, or what that purpose is for 
which you have received sight?—But some un- 
pleasant and hard things happen in life.—And do 
they not happen at Olympia? Do you not swelter? 
Are you not cramped and crowded? Do you not 


1 The famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus. 
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bathe with discomfort? Are you not drenched when- 
ever it rains? Do you not have your fill of tumult 
and shouting and other annoyances? But I fancy 
that you hear and endure all this by balancing it off 
against the memorable character of the spectacle. 
Come, have you not received faculties that enable 
you to bear whatever happens? Have you not 
received magnanimity? Have you not received 
courage? Have you not received endurance? And 
what care J longer for anything that may happen, if 
I be magnanimous? What shall perturb me, or 
trouble me, or seem grievous to me? Shall I fail to 
use my faculty to that end for which I have received 
it, but grieve arid lament over events that occur? 
“Yes, but my nose is running.’ What have you 
hands for, then, slave? Is it not that you may wipe 
yournose? “Is it reasonable, then, that there should 
be running noses in the world?”’—And how much 
better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to 
find fault! Or what do you think Heracles would 
have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like 
the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom 
he made it his business to drive out and clear away ? 
And what would he have been doing had nothing of 
the sort existed? Is it not clear that he would have 
rolled himself up in a blanket and slept? In the first 
place, then, he would never have become Heracles by 
slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and 
ease; but even if he had, of what good would he 
have been? What would have been the use of those 
arms of his and of his prowess in general, and his 
steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances 
and occasions roused and exercised him? What 
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then? Ought he to have prepared these for 
himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own 
country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a 
hydra? This would have been folly and madness. 
But since they did exist and were found in the 
world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing 
and exercising our Heracles. 

Come then, do you also, now that you are aware 
of these things, contemplate the faculties which you 
have, and, after contemplating, say: “Bring now, 
O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt; for I have an 
equipment given to me by Thee, and resources 
wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of 
the things that come to pass.” But no, you sit 
trembling for fear something will happen, and 
lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other 
things that are happening. And then you blame 
the gods! For what else can be the consequence 
of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety? And yet 
God has not merely given us these faculties, to 
enable us to bear all that happens without being 
degraded or crushed thereby, but—as became a good 
king and in very truth a father—He has given them 
to us free from all restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; 
He has put the whole matter under our control 
without reserving even for Himself any power to 
prevent or hinder. Although you have these facul- 
ties free and entirely your own, you do not use 
them, nor do you realize what gifts you have received, 
and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, 
some of you blinded toward the giver himself and 
not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, 
—such is their ignoble spirit—turning aside to 
fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet, 
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1 Meibom : edpooi S. 
2 Schenkl: uh S. 


1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in 
problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper 
training of the reasoning faculties was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical 
reasoning are here differentiated. ‘‘ Equivocal premisses’ 
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though I can show you that you have resources and 
endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, 
pray, show me what resources you have to justify 
faultfinding and complaining ! 


CHAPTER VII 


Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments and the like 


Most men are unaware that the handling of argu- 
ments which involve equivocal and hypothetical pre- 
misses, and, further, of those which derive syllogisms 
by the process of interrogation, and, in general, the 
handling of all such arguments,! has a bearing upon 
the duties of life. For our aim in every matter of 
inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man 
may find the appropriate course through it and the 
appropriate way of conducting himself init. Let them 
say, then, either that the good man will not enter 
the contest of question and answer, or that, once he 
has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid con- 
ducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in 
question and answer ; or else, if they accept neither 
of these alternatives, they must admit that some 
investigation should be made of those topics with 
which question and answer are principally concerned. 

For what is the professed object of reasoning? 


(ueramlmrovtes Adyo) are those that contain ambiguities 
in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step 
in the argument, another at another. ‘‘ Hypothetical pre- 
misses” involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class 
proceeds by drawing unexpected conclusions from the answers 
to questions. 
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+ Added by Meibom. 
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend 
judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, 
to learn this alone ?—It is enough, says one.—Is it, 
then, also enough for the man who wants to make 
no mistake in the use of money to be told the 
reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject 
the counterfeit ?>—It is not enough.—What, then, 
must be added to this? Why, what else but the 
faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the 
counterfeit and distinguishes between them? Where- 
fore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, 
is it? On the contrary, is it not necessary to 
develop the power of testing the true and the false 
and the uncertain and of distinguishing between 
them ?—It is necessary.—What else besides this is 
proposed in reasoning? Pray accept the conse- 
quence of what you have properly granted. Come, 
is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know 
that this particular thing is true? It is not enough, 
but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a 
consequence upon certain other things, and how 
sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other 
times upon several conjointly. _ Is it not, then, neces- 
sary that a man should also acquire this power, if 
he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, 
and is himself not only to prove each point when he 
tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of 
those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be 
misled by men who quibble as though they were 
proving something? There has consequently arisen 
among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science 
which deals with inferential arguments and with 
logical figures and trains men therein. 

But of course there are times when we have 
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1 At this point Upton introduced from his ‘codex’ a 
sentence intended to express fully the transition in the 
argument (§18): ph wevdvtwy 5& adtay droia mapexwphOn, Kal 
NMGS TATA avayKn THs Tapaxwphoews aplaracbat Kal Crod Schw.»> 
Td dvaxdrovboy avtots Adyors Tpocdéxecba. “If, however, 
they do not remain as they were granted, we are also bound 
to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is 
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with sound reasoning granted the premisses, and 
the inference from them is so-and-so ; and, in spite 
of its being false, it is none the less the inference. 
What, then, should I do? Accept the fallacy? 
And how is that possible? Well, should I say, “It 
was not sound reasoning for me to grant the pre- 
misses’? Nay, but this is not permissible either. 
Or, ‘“‘This does not follow from what has been 
granted”? But that is not permissible, either. 
What, then, must be done in these circumstances? — 
Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is 
not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we 
must add the circumstance that one abides by the 
loan—that is, has not paid it—and just so our having 
once granted the premisses is not enough to compel 
us to accept the inference, but we must abide by our 
acceptance of the premisses? And what is more, 
if the premisses remain until the end what they 
were when they were granted, there is every neces- 
sity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and 
to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from 
them; . . . for from our point of view and to our way 
of thinking this inference does not now result from 
the premisses, since we have withdrawn from our 
previous assent to the premisses. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire into premisses of this kind and 
into such change and equivocal modification of them, 
whereby, at the very moment the question is put, 
or the answer made, or the deduction drawn, or at 
some other similar stage in the argument, the pre- 
misses take on modified meanings and give. occasion 


inconsistent with the premisses.” Schenk] indicates a 
lacuna, 
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Kal 70 avtd éwi te Tov robecewy Kat TOY 
bmobeTiKaY AOywV. avayKaiov yap éotw. 67 
aitncat Tia brdbeow BoTep emiBabpav TO EEHs 
Oyo. wacav ovv tHhv Soleioav Tapaxwpntéov 
ov wacay ; Kal € ov macy, tive ;* Ta- 
paxwpyoavre 56. peveréov eis dray éml THs 
TNPNTEWS 7) éorwy Ore arroaTaréoy, ta & axorovba 
mpoadexTéov Kal Ta pax opera, ov TpoaSexréov ;— — 
Nat.— Adrra Aéyer Tes ore “cromnow oe Suvatod 
deEdpevov vrobectw én’ adivarov araxOjvar.” 
mpos TOUTOV ov guycabycer 0 ppovipos, adda 
pevterar eféraow Kah Kowonoyiar ; Kat tis ére 
dddos éotl Moye XENTTLKOS Kal Servos epaTna et 
Kab aTrok pioet kat vn Ata dveEarrarnros Te Kal 
daodiaros ; anna ouycabnoer Hev, ovK ém- 
otpagdynceta, 5é Tod pH eich} Kal os eruyxev 
avactpéeper Bar év oy 5 Kal TOs er t éotas 
ToLodTos olov avrov emuvoodpen ; ; XW dvev twos 
TOLAUTNS yupvacias Kal TapacKeuns puddrrew 
olos 1 éotl 1O ERS; TodTO Seuxvit@cay Kal 
Tapéduer TA Gewpnyara TavTa maya, atowa 
hv Kal avaKxodr\ov0a TH mporn per Tod orov- 
Saiov. 

Ti ére apyol cal pabuyor Kal vwOpot éopev 


1 The words sep) rivos  oxd\is; wept KaOhxovros at this 
point were deleted by Wolf. 
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to the unthinking to be disconcerted, if they do not 
see what follows in consequence. Why is it neces- 
sary? In order that in this matter we may not 
behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly. 

And the same holds true of hypotheses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to 
postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone 
for the subsequent argument. Are we, therefore, to 
grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or 
not every one? And if not every one, what one? 
And when a man has granted an hypothesis, must he 
abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there 
times when he should abandon it and accept only 
the consequences which follow from it without accept- 
ing those which are opposed to it >—Yes.— But some- 
one says, “If you once admit an hypothesis that 
involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn 
on to an impossibility.’ Shall the prudent man 
refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry 
and discussion with him? Yet who but the pru- 
dent is capable of using argument and skilful in 
question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against 
deceit and sophistic fallacies? But shall he argue, 
indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting 
himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument? 
And if he does not, how will he any longer be the 
sort of man we think he is? But without some such 
exercise and preparation in formal reasoning, how 
will he be able to maintain the continuity of the 
argument? Let them show that he will be able, 
and all these speculations become mere superfluity ; 
they were absurd and inconsistent with our pre- 
conception of the good man. 

Why are we still indolent and easy-going and 
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\ , a 2 adh zs / 
Kal mpopaces Entodpev, Kal” ds od trovycopev 
\ A 
ovd aypumvncopev eFepyalopwevor Tov avTav} 
, ” oy > , n , 
Aoyov ;—Av ody év TovTois TraAVNOd, pH TL 
a X. 
Tov Twatépa améxtewva ;— Avédpatrodov, tov yap 
> a \ 9 aed a ’ , , = 
évOdde Twatnp jv, iv avtov atroxteivns ; TL ody 
éroinoas ; 6 wovov Hv KaTa TOV TOTOY auapTnma, 
a a? \ 
TOUTO HuapTnKas. émel TOL TOUT avTO Kal éyw 
¢€ 4 se > an la ¢ NC 
Povde eitov émitiwe@vTt por OTL TO TapaNet- 
mowevov &v ev aUAOYLOU® Tive ovy evpicKov. 
“ Ovy olov wév,” dnt, el? rd Kaut@dov Katé- 
€ z? 
xavoa, > o 8 “’Avdpaodov,” én, ‘ évOade TO 
, , a ’ ” BY a 
maparetrouevov Kamitod\ov éotiv.” % Tada 
pova adwaptiuata éote TO Kamit@dov éumphoat 
Kal Tov Tatépa atoxteivat, TO O eikh Kal pathy 
Kal @s étuxXev XphHoPat tais havtaciats tals 
. n“ \ \ ° , cae , 
avuTOv Kal un TapaKoNoVOEty OY Nd atrodet EEL 
> fal 
unde coficuats pnd’ atrAOs Brérew TO Kal’ 
avTov Kat ov Kal” avrov év épwtyncer Kal arro- 
Kpioet, TOUTwY O ovdév ETL AuapTnLa ; 


"Ore ai Suvdpes tots atradevTous odK 
ao hanes 
Ka®? éco0vs tpdmovs petarauBave éote Ta 
icoduvamovvTa aXANnAOLS, KATA TOTcOv’TOVS Kal 
Ta elOn TOV ETLXELPNUaTwOY Te Kal évOvUNMaT@V 
év Tols Noyous €x7rovel weTadapBdvewv. olov hépe 


1 Salmasius: airdy 8. 2 Added by Blass. 
3 Schenkl: xareoxedaca S. 
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid 
toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our 
own reason ?—If, then, I err in these matters, I have 
not murdered my own father, have I?—Slave, pray 
where was there in this case a father for you to 
murder? What, then, have you done, you ask? 
You have committed what was the only possible 
error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark 
I made to Rufus when he censured me for not dis- 
covering the one omission in a certain syllogism. 
“Well,” said I, “it isn’t as bad as if I had burned 
down the Capitol.” But he answered, “Slave, the 
omission here zs the Vapitol.”” Or are there no other 
errors than setting fire to the Capitol and murdering 
one’s father? But to make a reckless and foolish 
and haphazard use of the external impressions that 
come to one, to fail to follow an argument, or demon- 
stration, or sophism—in a word, to fail to see in 
question and answer what is consistent with one’s 
position or inconsistent—is none of these things an 
error ? 


CHAPTER VIII — 


That the reasoning faculties, in the case o7 the 
uneducated, are not free from error 


In as many ways as it is possible to vary the mean- 
ing of equivalent terms, in so many ways may a man 
also vary the forms of his controversial arguments 
and of his enthymemes? in reasoning. Take this 

1 An enthymeme is defined by Aristotle (het. I. i. 11) as 
“a rhetorical demonstration,” that is, an argument expressed 
in ordinary literary style, not in the formal fashion of a 


syllogism. It is thus called an ‘‘incomplete syllogism” (§ 3 
below), as falling short of the ‘‘ definite proof” accorded by 


the syllogism. 
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TOV TpoTrov TobTov" el édaveiow Kal 41) anéSoxas, 
apeirers Loe TO dpydpiov ovxl edaveiow pep Kal 
ovK anéd@nas® ov pny apet hers pot TO dpryUpoy. 
Kal ToUTO ovdevt MaAXOV TpoanKEl 1) TO Hriocop 
éumretpos Tole. €lTrEp yap aTENS oudroyig HOS 
éoTL TO evOvunpa, Onxov OTL 0 meph Tov Téhetov 
UA LG Mov yeyupvac pevos ovTos av ixavos ein 
Kal mept Tov drei} ovdev HT TOV. 

Té mor oop ov yupvaSoper avTovs Te kal 
aAAndous TOV TpoTroy TOUTOD ; bre vov KaiTot pn 
yupwaopevor mepl TavTa pnd amo TAS émipehetas 
tod 7O0ous vo ye é“ov TEpLaTr@WEVvOL Gpes 
ovdéev émrudidopev els caronayadian. Ti ou xen 
mpoadoxay, « el Kat TAvTHY Thy dayoriav Tpoaha- 
Botuen ; ; Kal parioO’, Tt ov povov doxona TUS 
amo TOV dvaryKavor épov avrn Tpooryevorr” av, 
adda Kal oinoews adopt kal Tudou ovx oi 
Tuxobca. peyarn yap éoTt Sivams uy) emt 
Necpntenn Kat mBavoroyiKn, Kab Badman él TUX OL 
yupwacias émriTAéov Kab Twa Kat eum pémrevay amo 
TOV dvouaTwV mpocrAdBor. StL Kal év TO KaOdXOU 
maca Stvapis éetrapariys Tots dmradevrous Kal 
aabevéot TPooyevopern Tos TO émdpat Kal 
Kauveo ae én’ a0Th. Toig yap dy Tus ett unyavy 
meioae TOV véov TOV év TOUTOUS diadépovta, ott 
ov def mpooOnKny avTov éxeivov yevér Ian, GN 
éxeiva avrg mpoabeivar ; ovx! dé mavTas Tovs 
AOyous TOUTOUS KATATATHTAS ETNPMLEVOS Hypiv Kal 
mepvonmevos mepuTarel pnd ave opevos, av Ts 
dmrnras® avTov UTomLVnoKwY, TiVOS GTONENELL- 
mévos TOU ATOKEKALKED $ 


+ ci after arrnrat deleted in s. 
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syllogism, for instance: If you have borrowed and have 
not repaid, you owe me the money; now you have not 
borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not ome 
me the money. And no man is better fitted to employ 
such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For 
if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism, 
it is clear that he who has been exercised in the 
perfect syllogism would be no less competent to 
deal with the imperfect also. 

Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves 
and one another in this way? Because, even now, 
without receiving exercise in these matters, or even 
being, by me at least, diverted from the study of 
morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward 
the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must 
we expect, if we should take on this occupation 
also? And especially since it would not merely be 
an additional occupation to draw us away from those 
which are more necessary, but would also be an 
exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great 
is the power of argumentation and persuasive reason- 
ing, and especially if it should enjoy excessive exercise 
and receive likewise a certain additional ornament 
from language. The reason is that, in general, every 
faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the 
weak is dangerous for them, as being apt to make 
them conceited and puffed up over it. For by what 
device might one any longer persuade a young man 
who excels in these faculties to make them an 
appendage to himself instead of his becoming an 
appendage to them? Does he not trample all these 
reasons under foot, and strut about in our presence, 
all conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if 
any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 
lacks and wherein he has gone astray ? 
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9S € 
Té otv; Tlkdtav dirdcodpos ove jv; ‘Ino- 
s > € n lal 
Kpatns yap tatpos ovK Hv; GAN opds Tas 
LA 
ppater Immroxpatys. wn te ovv lrroKxpatns ovT@ 
/ % A 
ppater, cad iatpos éotw ; TL odV pLyVvUELS TPA- 
yuata adds él Tov avTav avOpdtev cuvdpa- 
> / yp 
povta ; ef dé Kards Hv Uddtov kal ioxupos, det 
a \ Y2 
Kape KaOnwevov éxmoveiv, iva Kards yévapar 7) 
a lal \ 
iva loxyupos, @s Tod’TO avayKatov mpos dtdo- 
, b] 7. lé iA \ \ th \ 
codiav, evel TUS Htdocopos apa Kal KaNOS HV Kal 
pirocodos ; ov Oéres aicOdvecOat cal dtaxpivar 
At ale RY, ss , L ie wity 
Kata TL ot avOpw@rTrot yivovtar Pirccogot Kal Tiva 
yy b a , BA > Fy Dd A U4 
dAdws avtots wdpectiv ; dye ef & éyw hurocogos 
Hpnv, eer mas Kal ywrovs yevéoOa ; Ti odv; 
alpwt tas dvvapers Tavtas; py yévorto: ovde 
LN \ € la ov > BA / , 
yap THY opatixny. Spas 8, dv pov tuvOavn Ti 
? > \ talemuees , > yo bY 
éotw ayabov tod avOpwrrov, ovK exw cov dAdo 
elev 7) OTL TOLa Tpoaipeats.” 


6’. Ilas ard tod ovyyevels judas ef d Oe@ 
: yyevels Huds elvat TO Oe@ 
races @ yy SEEN \N fgn 
eTMeNC ou av Tis el Ta EENS ; 
Ei tadra éotw adrnOh Ta mepl THS cvyyevelas 
n a Nee. Us 4 e \ a 
Tov Jeod Kai avOpwrav Neyoueva UTO TOY dtdro- 
, oS > , a > , A 
copwv, TL ANNO aTrOXElTETAL Tots avOpwTroLs 7) 
TO TOU YwKpatous, undéroTe Tpos Tov TuOdpevoy 
4 2 ’ lal a >? lal x We 
modaTros é€ativ eitrety Ott AOnvaios % Kopiv@tos, 
GNX’ OTe Koopios ; Sid TL yap Aéyers “AOnvaiov 


1 Schenkl: épa 8. 


2 bavtaciav after mpoatpeois deleted by Schenkl. 
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What then? Was not Plato a philosopher? Yes, 
and was not Hippocrates a physician? But you see 
how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does 
Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by 
virtue of his being a physician? Why, then, do you 
confuse things that for no particular reason have 
been combined in the same man? Now if Plato was 
handsome and strong, ought I to sit down and strive 
to become handsome, or become strong, on the 
assumption that this is necessary for philosophy, 
because a certain philosopher was at the same time 
both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not 
willing to observe and distinguish just what that is 
by virtue of which men become philosophers, and 
what qualities pertain to them for no particular 
reason? Come now, if I were a philosopher, ought 
you to become lame like me? What then? Am I 
depriving you of these faculties? Far be it from 
me! No more than I am depriving you of the faculty 
of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man’s 
good, 1 can give you no other answer than that it 
is a kind of moral purpose. 


CHAPTER IX 


How from the thesis that we are akin to God may a man 
proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir what is said by the philosophers regarding the 
kinship of God and men be true, what other course 
remains for men but that which Socrates took when 
asked to what country he belonged, never to say 
“TI am an Athenian,” or “I am a Corinthian,” but 
“JT am a citizen of the universe’’? For why do you 
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elvas ceavTov, ovyl & é& é éxeivns povov THS yovias, 
3 els iy éppidn ryevvn Bev ou 70 TOMATLOD ; ; y) OfjAov 
Ort a ar TOD KUpL@TEPOU Kal treplexov70s ov povoy 
avTHy éxelvny THY yoviav, adda+ Kal odny oou 
THY oixiay cal amas 60ev cou TO yévos TOV 
T poryoveav els ae eaten udev évtevOev moOev 
4 Kadels ceauTov "AOnvaiov kat Koptv&ov ; 0 Toivuy 
Th Suovenoer Tob Koa wou TapnKohovd nes ral 
pepabnees, bre “7d Méyeorov Kat KUPL@TATOV Kal 
TEPLEKTLK@TATOV mavT@v TobT6 éore TO ovoTn ma 
TO €& avO para Kal Oeod, an’ éxelvou bé Ta 
oméppara KaTaménT@Kev ovK eis TOV marépa TOV 
éu“ov povov ove eis TOY TaTTOV, AA els ATravTa 
pev Ta etl yas yevvoOpevd Te Kal pvdpeva, Tpo- 
5 nyoupevas & els TA AOYLKA, OTL KOLVwVELY [OVOP 
TavTa TépuKev TO Oe@ THs cvvavactpophs Kara 
6 Tov AOyou ériTreTTAEypEeVA, OLa TL pn ElrN? avTOV 
Kooptov ; dua TL wn viov Tov Beod; did Ti Se 
PoBnOyjcetal te TOV yryvopévwv ev avOpwTots ; 
7 adra mos pev Tov Kaicapa a ourryévera oR aNov 
Twa Tov péya Suvauévov év ‘Popn i ixavn map- 
éxew év aopanela Sudyovtas: Kal axatadpovnrous 
Kal deSouxoras pnd? oreoby, TO 0€ TOV Beov Toit hy 
éyew Kal Tatépa Kal Kndepova ovKéte nuas éFar- 
8 pnoeTtar AuTOV Kal PoBav ;—Kal rddev dayo, 


1 Added by Schenk. 
4 ris after efmn deleted by von Wilamowitz. 


1 The terms ‘‘ Athenian,” ‘‘ Corinthian,” etc., characterize 
citizens of a country, not merely of a locality, 2.€., citizens of 
Attica or Corinthia. The “corner” in which one was born 
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning 
merely that corner into which your paltry body was 
cast at birth? Or is it clear you take the place 
which has a higher degree of authority and compre- 
hends not merely that corner of yours, but also your 
family and, in a word, the source from which your 
race has come, your ancestors down to yourself, and 
from some such entity call yourself “ Athenian,” or 
“Corinthian”?! Well, then, anyone who has atten- 
tively studied the administration of the universe and 
has learned that “ the greatest and most authoritative 
and most comprehensive of all governments is this 
one, which is composed of men and God,? and that 
from Him have descended the seeds of being, not 
merely to my father or to my grandfather, but to 
all things that are begotten and that grow upon 
earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by 
nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the 
society of God, being intertwined with him through 
the reason,’’—why should not such a man call himself 
a citizen of the universe? Why should he not call him- 
self a son of God? And why shall he fear anything 
that happens among men? What! Shall kinship 
with Caesar or any other of them that have great 
power at Rome be sufficient to enable men to live 
securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of 
nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, 
and father, and guardian,—shall this not suffice to 
deliver us from griefs and fears?—And wherewithal 


might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or 
the like. 

% This seems to be a quotation from Poseidonius (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII. 188), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics 
in general and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20f.). 
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dyoiv, undev éyov ;—Kat mas of SovAOL, TAS ob 
Oparréra, TLL merrouBores € exeivor amanda TrovTat 
TOV OeaTroT Oy ; } Tots drypois Y TOUS oixerais i) Tots 
apyupopacw ; : ovdevi, arn éavrois: Kal Opes ovK 
émueimovow avTovs Tpodai. Tov dé prrocopov 

npiv Senoes adnots Oappotrta Kai emavaTavopevov 
arodnpety Kal pn emipeneta Oat avrov abroo Kal 
TOV Onplov TOV aoyov elvae Xelpova Kal detho- 
TEpov, ov éxac Tov avr avTe apKovpevov ovTE 
Tpobhs arropet Tis oixetas ote SueEaywyns THs 
KaTardarov cal Kara puow ; ; 

"Eyo pév olpas, ore eden Kabjobar TOV 7 peo 
Borepov évtavda ov TovTO pNXavapevor, Omreas 
pay TATEWWOPPOVNTHTE NOE TATELVOVS pnd dryev- 
veis Ttivas Staroyicpovs Stadoyteicbe avTol Teph 
éavT@v, adra py, adv tTwes éuTintwow ToLovToL 
véot, émuyvovTes THY Tpos TOVs Beovs auyyéverav 
kal drt Seopa tTiva Tadta TpoonpTHpEeOa TO TOpa 
Kal THY KTHOW avTod Kal dca TovTwY &vexa 
avayKaia jpuiv yivetat eis olkovopiay Kal ava- 
atpopiy thy év TO Bio, os Bapn Tia Kal aviapa 
Kal aXpyota aoppiyas OéXwow Kal aredOeiv 
TMpos TOUS ouyyevels. Kal TodTOV det TOV ayova 
ayoviter Oar Tov SiddoKarov bua@v Kal mavdevT iy, 
el Tis apa ip" vas pev Epxer Oar héyorTas 
‘CEarixtnre, ovKérs avexope0a peta TOD TwpaTtiouv 


1 Added by Elter. 


’ Referring to himself. 
2 There is less need of his urging them to regard them- 
selves as sons of God than of preventing them, if they are 
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing ?—And 
how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they 
rely when they leave their masters? On their lands, 
their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on 
nothing but themselves; and nevertheless food does 
not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our 
philosopher, forsooth, when he goes abroad, to depend 
upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, 
instead of taking care of himself, and to be more 
vile and craven than the irrational animals, every 
one of which is sufficient to himself, and Jacks neither 
its own proper food nor that way of life which is 
appropriate to it and in harmony with nature? 

As for me, I think that the elder man? ought not 
to be sitting here devising how to keep you from 
thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in 
your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding 
yourselves ;? he should rather be striving to prevent 
there being among you any young men of such a 
sort that, when once they have realized their 
kinship to the gods and that we have these fetters 
as it were fastened upon us,—the body and its 
possessions, and whatever things on their account 
are necessary to us for the management of life, and 
our tarrying therein,—they may desire to throw 
aside all these things as burdensome and vexatious 
and unprofitable and depart to their kindred. And 
this is the struggle in which your teacher and 
trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to 
be engaged ; you, for your part, would come to him 
saying: “ Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be 


convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were 
a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide,—a 
practice which was defended by many Stoics. 
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TOUTOU dedeuevor Kal TobTo Tpepovres Kal ToTt- 
Covres Kal avatravovTes Kal xabaipovtes, eita 60’ 
avTo oupmeptpepopevor Tola Se kal Tota be. ovK 
adiapopa tatta Kal ovdéev 7 pos nHuas; Kal o 
Oavatos ov Kaxov!; Kat ouryyevets TWves tov Oeov 
éopev KaKeiOev éeAnrvOaper ; apes pas amren ety 
bev erm uGaper, apes AvOfvat TOTE TOV OETMOV 
TOUTWV Tey eEnpTnpeveov Kal Bapotrroy. évrabda 
AnoTat cal KrétrTat Kal Sixao Ti} pea, wal ot Kahov- 
poevot TUpavvoL Soxodvtes Exew TUa, ep’ npiy 
eEovotav 81a TO TwMaTLOV Kal TA TOUTOU KTHMATA. 
aes betE@pev avtois, dtt ovdevos exovaw é£ov- 
ciav’” éue & éevradba* éyew ote “dvOpwmor, 
exdéEacde TOV Geov. dtav éxeivos onunvy Kal 
amo\von bpas TAVTNS THIS omnpecias, TOT’ dtro- 
Aver He T pos avTov" emt bé Tod Ta.povTos avd- 
oxer0e evotxobyTes TavTny TD Xepav, els iv 
éxeivos owas érafer. oALyOS dpa Xpovos oUTOS 
) THs oixijcews kal padtos Tols OUTw Sta xerpevors. 
motos yap ére TUpavvos ” motos KET TNS } Tota 
dixacTHpia poBepa Tois OUTWS map ovdey Te- 
TOL pEVvOLS TO oO pa Kal Ta TovTOU KTHpaATA ; 
pelvate, mn adoyicTws dméOnte.” 

Tovobrov Tu &dee yiverOau Tapa, TOU matdevTob 
T pos TOvs evpuels TOV véwv. viv O€ Ti cyiveran 5 ; 
VeKpOS Mev oO matdevT 7s, vexpot © vpeis. orav 
xoptac Hire or} jLepov, KadOnabe KrdovTes wept TAS 
atipov, mobev paynte. avdpdmrosor, av oY, 
efeus" av pn oXAS. éfedevon NVOLKTAL 4 Oupa. 
ti mevOcis; mov éte Toms Saxpvois; Tis ert 

1 Reiske: xaxds S. 


2 Capps: ev rai S. 
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and 
drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown 
all, being on its account brought into contact with 
these people and those. Are not these things 
indifferent—indeed, nothing—to us? And is not 
death no evil? And are we not in a manner akin 
to God, and have we not come from Him? Suffer 
us to go back whence we came; suffer us to be 
freed at last from these fetters that are fastened to 
us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and 
thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called 
tyrants; they think that they have some power over 
us because of the paltry body and its possessions. 
Suffer us to show them that they have power over 
no one.” And thereupon it were my part to say: 
“Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the 
signal and set you free from this service, then shall 
you depart to Him; but for the present endure to 
abide in this place, where He has stationed you. 
Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and 
easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what 
tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are any 
longer formidable to those who have thus set at 
naught the body and its possessions? Stay, nor be 
so unrational as to depart.” 

Some such instruction should be given by the 
teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But 
what happens now? A corpse is your teacher and 
corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill 
to-day, you sit lamenting about the morrow, where- 
withal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it, you 
will have it; if you do not get it, you will depart ; 
the door stands open. Why grieve? Where is 
there yet room for tears? What occasion longer 
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Kohaxelas capopyn j ; bua TL aXXOS GAA pOovnc es ; 
dia Té TONG KEKTNMEVOUS Bavpacer Y TOUS ev 
Suvdper tetaypévous, padiot av Kal iayupot 
@ow Kai opyiAo.; TL yap huiv moinoovow; & 
Sivavtat Tolncal, TOUTwWY ovK émiaTpeopueBa: 
av piv Enel, tavta ov dvvavtat. Tis ovv ett 
apEeu Tov oUTwS Saerpevon 5 i 

Ids Leoxparns eixev T™ pos tabra ; mas yap 
arAXwS 7) OS eet TOV TeTElou“evoY OTL EoTL TOV 
Jeav TUYVEVIS sd hp poe AeyNTE,” pnotv, « vov 
btt ‘ diepev oe én TOUTOLS, Ores pnKere dsaréEn 
TOUTOUS TOUS Aoyous | obs expe vov dteheyou 
pndé mapevoxAnoers uav Tots véots pondé Tots 
yépovow, atroxpwot pat OTe yeroiot é€oTe, OlTLVES 
agvobre, eb pev pe 0 oOTpaTHYOS O UpeTEpos éragev 
els TLVa TagW, ote eder pe Thpely avTny Kal 
gurdrrecv Kal poupidKes 7 poTepov aipetabau 
amobvyaKew 3 y eycatanemety auriy, ei 8 0 Geos 
éy TW YOpPA Kal avacTpopH KaTaTéTAYXEY, TAUTHY 
& éyxatanerelv Sei nuas.” tobr’ éotw av0pwrres 
Tais adnOetats ouyyevns TOV Oedv. apeis ovv 
@s KotNat, ws evTepa, WS aidoia, oUTw mTepl 
avtav svavoovpeba, Otte hoBovpeOa, Ott émOv- 
podpev? Tovs eis TavTa ouvvEepyeiy Suvapévous 
Kohaxevouer, TOUS avTous TOUTOUS dedoixapev. 

"Epé Tes sGuaee omép auToU yparpar els THY 
‘Paopny Os édoxet Tots Tonos HTUXNKOS Kab 
7 poTepov ev emupayns @v Kal Tovatos, baTepov 

EXTETTTOK@S ATaVTOY Kal didyov évTadba. 


1 A very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 290 and 28 B. 
2 At Nicopolis. 
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? 
Why shall he admire those who have great posses- 
sions, or those who are stationed in places of power, 
especially if they be both strong and prone to anger ? 
For what will they do tous? As for what they have 
power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for 
the things we care about, over them they have no 
power. Who, then, will ever again be ruler over the 
man who is thus disposed ? 

How did Socrates feel with regard to these matters? 
Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who 
has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? 
“If you tell me now,” says he, “‘ We will acquit 
you on these conditions, namely, that you will no 
longer engage in these discussions which you have 
conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or 
the old among us,’ I will answer, ‘You make your- 
selves ridiculous by thinking that, if your general 
had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and 
maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand 
times than to desert it, but if God has stationed us 
in some place and in some manner of life we ought 
to desert that.’’’1 This is what it means for a man 
to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, 
however, think of ourselves as though we were mere 
bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have 
fear, because we have appetite, and we flatter those 
who have power to help us in these matters, and these 
same men we fear, 

A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his 
behalf. Now he had met with what most men 
account misfortune: though he had formerly been 
eminent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost every- 
thing and was living here. And I wrote in humble 
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Kayo eyparpa umép avToo TaTrEWas. 0 8 ava- 
yvors THY. emo TONNY dr éda Kev pot avrny Kal épn 
ote “’Eyao BonOnOjvat te bo cov HOeXov, ovyi 
een Ohvar KaKov Oé pot ov0év éotiv.” ovTwsS 
Kat “Poddos metpatov pe ’ elobes eye a LupRyce- 
Tal cot TovTO Kal TOUTO ono Tob Seomorou.” 
Kapod 7 pos avrop aTroKpivapevov ors ’AvOp - 
mua, “Ti oov; ért éxeivov mapaKard mapa. oou 
TravTa ra Bev Suvdwevos ; ” +@ yap dvtt, & é& 
avuTov Ts EXEL, TEeptaoos Kal paTaLos Tap adv 
AapBavov. eyo ovv eXov e& € enauTod ra Betv TO 
peyardowpuxov wat ‘yevvaiov, aypov Tapa cov AaBoo 
Kal apyvpiov % dpxny TWA; pH YyévOLTO. ovX 
ovT@s avaicOnros evopar TOV wav. KTNMAT OD. 
GN’ Oray Tbs 7 dethos Kal tatreivos, 0 brép TovToOU 
TL dAdo 4) avaryKn ypadew ETLETONAS OS omép 
vex poo ‘To TTOLA may Napioar tod Setvos ral 
Eéorny aipatiou” ; T@ yap ovTe TT@ua 0 TOLOOTOS 
éott kal Eéatns alwatiov, mrAéov 6 ovdev. et © 
Hv wréov tL, noOaver av, OTL GAAOosS Ov AAXOV 
ov duvaTuxel. 


IIpés tovs wep tas év ‘Paun tpoaywyas 
€o TOVOAKOTAS 


Ei oUTMS opodpas ouvereTapuea Tepl TO Epyov 
TO éauTa@v ws of év ‘Poun yépovtes mepl & 


1 Schweighauser: avira S. 


1 In his youth Epictetus had been a slave. 
2 The thought seems to be: If the punishment can be 
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terms in his behalf. But when he had read the 
letter he handed it back to me, and said, “I wanted 
your help, not your pity; my plight is not an evil 
one.” So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test 
me, “ Your master! is going to do such-and-such a 
thing to you.” And when I would say in answer, 
“°Tis but the lot of man,” he would reply. “ What 
then? Am I to go on and petition him, when I can 
get the same result from you?”? For, in fact, it 
is foolish and superfluous to try to obtain from 
another that which one can get from oneself. Since, 
therefore, I am able to get greatness of soul and 
nobility of character from myself, am I to get a 
farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far 
from it! I will not be so unaware of what I myself 
possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, 
what else can one possibly do but write letters in 
his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse: “ Please 
to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of 
paltry blood?” ? For really, such a person is but 
a carease and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing 
more. But if he were anything more he would per- 
ceive that one man is not unfortunate because of 
another. 


CHAPTER X 


To those who have set their hearts on preferment 
at Rome 


Ir we philosophers had applied ourselves to our 
own work as zealously as the old men at Rome 


humanly borne, I need not petition your master to remit 
it, for you have within yourself the power to endure it, 
3 As when a friend might ask for the body of an executed 
criminal. 
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3 VA / oA > id \ > J 
éoTrovddKacly, TaYa av TL HVVOMEV Kal avToL. 
La b] \ V6 wx > a \ a 
olda éya mpecBvtepov avOpwirov éuovd Tov vuV 
éml tod citou évta év ‘Popn, Ste TavTN Tapiyyev 
amd THs huyns avactpépwv, ola eimév pot, 
fal lal \ 
KatTatpéywv tod mpotépov éavtov Piov Kal 
a an \ 
mepl tav éEAs éerrayyeAdXopuevos, OTL AAO OvdEV 
avaBas omovddce % év naovyia Kal atapakia 
$ UY] HTvNLE paca 
a \ rn / 4 \ 
dueEayayety TO AotTov Tod Biov: “Tlocov yap 
yy > \ > \ XN lé rick) > \ »- > n 
€TL EOTLY EOL TO ROLTTOV ; —Kayo eXeyov AUTO 
, a 
dre “OU troujoens, GAN dodparvbels povov THs 
€ , € la uA > 4 ” XN \ \ a 
Poéuns ardvtwv Tovtwy émrirjon. av dé Kal els 
> \ 7 , / vA 4 
avrAny mdpodos tis Sidwrat, bt. yaipwv Kal 
an fa} a > a ” : cot > ef ” 
TO OeO edyapicToV woeTAaL.— vy p evpns, 
y “6? , \ ov , 5) \ 2+) \ 
épn, “’Emixtyte, Tov Erepov Toda eis THY AVANY 
L a 5 
tiOévta, 6 BovrAer vToAduBave.” viv odv Th 
> ‘4 \ > lal ’ \ € b b} , 
érroinoeyv; mpi érAOety eis tTHy ‘Pony, amrnvrTn- 
b] a NX a ‘ € \ = 
cay avT@ Tapa Kaicapos tmuvakises: 6 5é NaBwv 
vA 3 iZ > / \ AN A b) CN 
mavtwv éxeivav éEerd0eTto Kal NovTrov Ev €E Evos 
émiaetw@pevxev. Oey avTov vdv TapacTas 
fol a , 
bmopvyijcat Tov Noywr, ods EXeyev TrapepyYopevos, 
\ > Lad av , nr ~ , 
Kal eltrety OTe“ TOT@ Tod éyw KomrpoTEposS WaVTES 
€bpii. 
, , 
Ti otv; éyw éyw, Ste ampaxtov éote TO 
a ‘ \ we > \ PS Ss f @ cal > b] \ 
E@ov 3 fh) YEVOLTO. ANAG OLA TL NMELS OVK EapEV 
Mpaxtixol; ev0ds éym mpaetos, Stay Huéepa 
, \ 
yévnTal, pikpa wUToutmvnoKouat, Tiva émrava- 
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have applied themselves to the matters on which 
they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should 
be accomplishing something. I know a man older 
than myself who is now in charge of the grain 
supply? at Rome. When he passed this place on 
his way back from exile, I recall what a tale he told as 
he inveighed against his former life and announced 
for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, 
he would devote himself solely to spending the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet, “ For how 
little is yet left to me!’”—And I told him, “ You 
will not do it, but when once you have caught no 
more than a whiff of Rome you will forget all this.” 
And if also admission to court should be granted, I 
added that he would rejoice, thank God and push 
his way in.—“If you find me, Epictetus,” said he, 
“ putting so much as one foot inside the court, think 
of me what you will.” Well, now, what did he do? 
Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met 
him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot 
all those resolutions of his, and ever since he has 
been piling up one property after another. I wish 
I could stand by his side now and remind him of 
the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and 
remark, “How much more clever a prophet J am 
than you!” 

What then? Do I say that man is an animal 
made for inactivity?? Far be it from me! But how 
can you say that we philosophers are not active 
in affairs? For example, to take myself: first: as 
soon as day breaks I call to mind briefly what author 

1 Praefectus annonae, a very important official during the 
Empire. 

2 As opposed in the ‘active’ lives of business or politics. 
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a a a , t, 
yvevat pe Sel. eita evOds ewaut@ “Ti dé por 
fal fal a fal La 
Kai pérer as 0 Selva avayv@; Tp@TOV eat, 
A > x nan 39 , tf 4 nt > , 
iva éy® KorunOd.” Kaito. ti Suora Ta éxel- 
a if BAY > a 
vov TpdyywaTa Tols meTepois; av emTLTTHTE, 
Pies a fo) > / , \ ”* 
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h OAnv thy Huépav wWydifovow, avfntovor, 
id 
aupBovrevover mept ortapiov, tepl aypidiov, 
id s 
Tept TLYWY TpOKOT@Y ToLoOVTwY; OpwoLtoy ovV 
> > , 4 , > , 
éaotw évtevEiOvoy Tapa Tivos AaBovTa avayryva- 
axe ‘‘Tapakar® oe émitperat pot orTapLoy 
2 Al S99 Ayeks a \ , 
éfayayetv” + “irapaxar® oe Tapa Xpvoirmov 
éerirxewacbat Tis oti ) TOD Kocmov SLoiKnats 
kal Twotav twa yopav év adT@ exes TO NOyLKOY 
fdov: érioxewras 5é Kai Tis ei ov Kal Totov Tt 
cov TO ayabov Kal TO Kakov”; tadTta éxeivols 
id 49 > Ie le n ’ ” 
duord eat ; ANN opotas sTrovodns Ypetav ExXovTaA ; 
adr’ @oavtwos apereiv alaxypov ToUTwY KaKeElvan ; 
n 4 a 
Toby ; tueis wovor padvpodpev Kal vuoTalopep ; 
” 2 \ \ la ig lad ¢€ la 3 yf 
ov: aXAa TONVU TpOTEpOY veils OL VEOL. EEL 
\ a lal 
TOL Kal Huels ot yépovTes, Stay TraifovTas opmmev 
, , 
véous, suptrpoOvpovpeba Kal avtTol cuuTatverv. 
\ \ , 3) Fes%. 2 \ 
morv 6&€ Tr€ov, eb EWpwv Sveynyepuévous Kat 
/ ve 
cupTpoOupoupévous, mpoeOvmovpny av auatovu- 
dale Kal avros. 


1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the precise 
expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Ench. 49. 
Apparently Epictetus read over, or made special preparation 
upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then 
he would havea pupil read and interpret an assignment, some- 
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_ I must read over.1_ Then forthwith I say to myself: 
“And yet what difference does it really make to 
me how so-and-so reads? The first thing is that 
I get my sleep.” Even so, in what are the occupa- 
tions of those other men comparable to ours? If 
you observe what they do, you will see. For what 
else do they do but all day long cast up accounts, 
dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, 
or similar matters of profit? Is it, then, much the 
same thing to receive a little petition from someone 
and read: “I beseech you to allow me to export a 
small quantity of grain,’ and this one: “I beseech 
you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administra- 
tion of the universe, and what place therein the 
rational animal has; and consider also who you are, 
and what is the nature of your good and evil’? 
Is this like that? And does it demand the like 
kind of study? And is it in the same way shame- 
ful to neglect the one and the other? What 
then? Is it we philosophers alone who take things 
easily and drowse? No, it is you young men far 
sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see 
young men playing, are eager to join in the play our- 
selves. And much more, if I saw them wide-awake 
and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager 
to join, myself, in their serious pursuits. 
what as in our ‘‘recitation,” and follow that by a reading 
and exposition of his own (éravayv@va), which was intended 
to set everything straight and put on the finishing touches. 
See Schweighauser’s note and especially lvo Bruns, De Schola 
Epicteti (1897), 8f. By changing pé to wot, as Capps suggests, 
a satisfactory sense is secured, 2.¢., ‘‘ what pupil must read 
— to me,” but the éri in the compound verb would thus be 
left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to emend. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Of family affection 


Wuen an official came to see him, Epictetus, after 
making some special enquiries about other matters, 
asked him if he had children and a wife, and when 
the other replied that he had, Epictetus asked the 
further question, What, then, is your experience 
with marriage?—Wretched, he said.—To which 
Epictetus, How so? For men do not marry and beget 
children just for this surely, to be wretched, but 
rather to be happy.—And yet, as for me, the other 
replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, 
that recently when my little daughter was sick and 
was thought to be in danger, I could not bear even 
to stay by her sick bed, but I up and ran away, 
until someone brought me word that she was well 
again.— What then, do you feel that you were acting 
right in doing this?—I was _acting—naturally; te 
said.—But really, you must first convince me of this, 
that you mere acting naturally, said he, and then 
I will convince you that whatever is done:in accord- ~ 
ance with nature is rightly done.—This is the way, 
said the man, all, or at least most, of us fathers 
feel.—And I do not contradict you either, answered 
Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point 
at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly 
done. For by your style of reasoning we should 
have to say of tumours also that they are produced 
for the good of the body, just because they occur, and 
in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just 
because practically all of us, or at least most of us, 
do err. Do you show me, therefore, how your 
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1 Added by Schweighiuser. 
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conduct is in accordance with nature.—I cannot, 
said the man; but do you rather show me how it is 
not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. 
And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring 
about white and black objects, what sort of criterion 
should we summon in order to distinguish between 
them?—The sight, said the man.—And if about 
hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what 
criterion?—The touch.—Very.-well,-then,~sincewe.. 
are disputing about _things.whichare-in-aecordance 
with nature and things which are rightly or not 
rightly done, what criterion would you have us 
take ?—I do not know, he said.—And yet, though 
it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know 
the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of 
flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm 
for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good 
and evil things, and of those in accordance with 
nature and those contrary to nature?—On the con- 
trary, it is the very greatest harm. Come, tell me, 
are all the things that certain persons regard as 
_ good and fitting, rightly so regarded? And is it 
possible at this present time that all the opinions 
which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans 
hold on the subjéct of food are rightly held ?—And 
“how can it be possible ?—But, I Tansy, hts abaoluctel y 
necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, 
that those of the others are not right; if those of 
the Jews are well founded, that those of the others 
are not.—Yes, certainly—Now where there is 
ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the 
_ lack of instruction in matters which are indispens- 

able.—He agreed.—You, then, said he, now that 
you perceive this, will henceforth study no othe: 
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1 The course of thought is, ‘‘ You will have to do much 
studying before you have mastered this subject; but for the 
present,” cfc. 
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than 
the problem of how, when you have learned the 
criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you 
shall apply that criterion and thus determine each 
special case. 

But for the present1I can give you the following 
assistance toward the attainment of what you desire. 
Does family affection seem to you to be in accord- 
ance with nature and good ?—Of course.—What 
then? Is it possible that, while family affection is 
in accordance with nature and good, that which is 
reasonable is not good >—By no means.—That which 
is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with 
family affection?—It is not, I think.—Otherwise, 
when two things are incompatible and one of them 
is in accordance with nature, the other must be 
contrary to nature, must it not >—Even so, said he.— 
Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time 
both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently 
assert to be both right and good ?—Granted, said 
he.—What then? I suppose you will not deny that 
going away and leaving one’s child when it is sick is 
at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider 
whether it is affectionate.—Yes, let us consider 
that.—Were you, then, since you were affectionately 
disposed to your child, doing right when you ran 
away and left her? And has the mother no affection 
for her child ?—On the contrary, she has affection — 
Ought then the mother also to have left her child, 
or ought she not?—She ought not.—What of the 
nurse? Does she love her child?—She does, he 
said.— Ought, then, she also to have left her ?—By 
no means.— What about the school attendant? Does 
not he love the child >—He does.—Ought, then, he 
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1 Gris Sb: abrar Sc: bri cavtar S. 


2 Bentley : ay S (jv or by qv J. B. Mayor). 
3 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘ codex’: és S. 
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the 
child would thus have been left alone and helpless 
because of the great affection of you her parents and 
of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in 
the arms of those who neither loved her nor cared for 
her?—Far from it!—And yet is it not unfair and 
unfeeling, when a man thinks certain conduct fitting 
for himself because of his affection, that he should 
not allow the same to others who have as much affec- 
tion as he has >—That were absurd.—Come, if it had 
been you who were sick, would you have wanted all 
your relatives, your children and your wife included, 
to show their affection in such a way that you would 
be left all alone and deserted by them?—By no 
means.—And would you pray to be so loved by your 
own that, because of their excessive affection, you 
would always be left alone in sickness? Or would you, 
so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved 
by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to 
be left alone by them? And if this is what you 
would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is 
that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of 
affection at all. 

What, then; was the motive nothing at all which 
actuated you and induced you to leave your child? 
And how can that be? But it was a motive like 
that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover 
his head when the horse which he backed was 
running,—and then, when it won unexpectedly, they 
had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his 
faint! What motive, then, is this? The scientific 
explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; but it is 
enough for us to be convinced that, if what the 
philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look 
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but 
_ that in all cases it is one and the same thing that 
is the cause of our doing a thing or of our not 
doing it, of our saying things, or of our not saying 
them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, 
of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them—the 
very thing, indeed, which has even now become a 
cause of my action and of yours; yours in coming to 
me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying 
these things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, 
anything else than that we wanted to do this?— 
Nothing.—And supposing that we had wanted to do 
something else, what else would we be doing than 
that which we wanted to do? Surely, then, in the 
case of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause 
of his grief—not the death of Patroclus (for other 
men do not act this way when their comrades die), 
but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case 
the other day, the cause of your running away was 
just that you wanted to do so; and another time, if 
you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to 
stay. And now you are going back to Rome, 
because you want to do so, and if you change your 
mind and want something else, you will not go. 
And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, 
nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or 
of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and 
the decisions of our will. 

Do I convince you of this, or not >—You convince 
me, said he.—Of such sort, then, as are the causes 
in each case, such likewise are the effects. Very 
well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from 
this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other 
cause than the decision of our will which led us to 
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1 As, for example, good, or pleasant. 
2 So Epicurus ; see Usener, Zpicurea, frg. 368. 
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise 
that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy 
and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses 
And in the same way we shall declare the same thing 
to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall 
no longer blame either slave, or neighbour, or wife, 
or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, 
since we are persuaded that, unless we decide that 
things are thus-and-so,! we do not perform the corre- 
sponding actions ; and of our decision, for or against 
something, we ourselves, and not things outside of 
ourselves, are the masters.—Even so, he said.—F rom 
this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or 
condition we shall investigate and examine will be 
neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor 
our dogs, but only the decisions of our will.—I hope 
so, he said,-—You see, then, that it is necessary for you 
to become a frequenter of the schools,—that animal 
at which all men laugh,—if you really desire tomake 
an examination of the decisions of your own will. 
And that this is not the work of a single hour or day 
you know as well as I do. 


CHAPTER XII 
Of contentment 


Concernina gods there are some who say that the 
divine does not so much as exist ; and others, that it 
exists, indeed, but is inactive and indifferent, and 
takes forethought for nothing;? and a third set, 
that it exists and takes forethought, though only 
for great and heavenly things and in no case for 
terrestrial things; and a fourth set, that it also takes 
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1 Schenkl: 8 S, of Stobaeus. 
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of 
men, but only in a general way, and not for the 
individual in particular; and a fifth set, to which 
Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say 


Nor when I move am I concealed from thee. 


We must, therefore, first of all enquire about each 
of these statements, to see whether it is sound or 
not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be 
an end to follow the gods? And if they exist, 
indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will 
that conclusion be sound? But if, indeed, they 
both exist and exercise care, yet there is no com- 
munication from them to men,—yes, and, by Zeus, 
to me personally,—how even in this case can our 
conclusion still be sound? The good and excellent 
man must, therefore, inquire into all these things, 
before he subordinates his own will to him who ad- 
ministers the universe, precisely as good citizens 
submit to the law of the state. And he that is 
being instructed ought to come to his instruction 
with this aim, “ How may I follow the gods in every- 
thing, and how may I be acceptable to the divine 
administration, and how may I become free?” 
Since he is free for whom all things happen accord- 
ing to his moral purpose, and whom none can 
restrain. What then? Is freedom insanity? Far 
from it; for madness and freedom are not con- 
sistent with one another. ‘“ But I would have that 
which seems best to me happen in every case, no 
matter how it comes to seem so.”’ You are mad; 
you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 


1 Homer, Iliad, X.279f.; compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
ieely 19: 
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i Schweighiuser : 7a 5° 8. 
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freedom is a noble and precious thing? But for me 
to desire at haphazard that those things should 
happen which have at haphazard seemed best to 
me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, 
but even in the highest degree shameful. For how 
do we act in writing? Do I desire to write the 
name “ Dio” as I choose? No, but I am taught to 
desire to write it as it ought to be written. What 
do we do in music? The same. And what in 
general, where there is any art or science? The 
same; otherwise knowledge of anything would be 
useless, if it were accommodated to every individual’s 
whims. Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, 
the greatest and indeed the highest of all, that I 
am permitted to desire athaphazard? By no means, 
but instruction consists precisely in learning to desire — 
each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they 
happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. 
And he has ordained that there be summer and 
winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and - 
vice, and all such opposites, for the harmony of 
the whole, and he has given each of us a body, 
and members of the body, and property and 
companions. 

Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go 
to receive instruction, not in order to change the con- 
stitution of things,—for this is neither vouchsafed 
us nor is it better that it should be,—but in order 
that, things about us being as they are and as their 
nature is, we may, for our own part, keep our wills 
in harmony with what happens. For, look you, can 
we escape from men? And howis it possible? But 
can we, if they associate with us, change them? 
And who vouchsafes us that power? What alterna- 
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for 
living with them? Some such method as that, while 
they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the 
less be in a state comformable to nature. But you 
are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you 
call it a solitude, but if you are in the company of 
men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you 
find fault even with your own parents and children 
and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when 
staying alone, to call that peace and freedom, and 
to look upon yourself as like the gods; and when 
you are in the company of many, you ought not call 
that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, 
but a feast and a festival, and so accept all things 
contentedly. 

What, then, is the punishment of those who do 
not accept? Tobe just as theyare. Is one peevish 
because he is alone? Let him be in solitude! Is 
he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil 
son and grieve! Is he peevish with his children? 
Let him be a bad father! “Throw him into prison.” 
What sort of prison? Where he now is. For he is 
there against his will, and where a man is against his 
will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was 
not in prison, for he was there willingly. “ Alas, 
that I should be lame in my leg!” Slave, do you, 
then, because of one paltry leg blame the universe ? 
Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole? 
Will you not relinquish it? Will you not gladly 
yield it to the giver? And will you be angry and 
peevish at the ordinances of Zeus, which he defined 
and ordained together with the Fates who spun in 
his presence the thread of your begetting? Do you 
not know how small a part you are compared with 
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the whole? That is, as to the body; for as to the 
reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor less than 
they ; for the greatness of the reason is not deter- 
mined by length nor by height, but by the decisions 
of its will. 
Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the 
good in that wherein you are equal to the gods? 
“‘ Wretched man that I am; such a father and such 
a mother as I have!” Well, was it permitted you 
to step forward and make selection, saying, “ Let 
such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and- 
such woman at this hour, that Imay be born”? It 
was not permitted you; but your parents had to 
exist first, then you had to be born as you were 
born. Of what kind of parents? Of such as they 
were. What then? Since they are such, is no 
remedy given you? Again, supposing that you were 
ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the 
faculty of vision, you would be unfortunate and 
wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought 
some colour before them; but in that you have 
greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone 
of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are 
you not yet more unfortunate and wretched? Things 
proportionate to the faculty which you possess are 
brought before you, but you turn that faculty away 
at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide 
open and discerning. Do you not rather render 
thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to 
be superior to all the things that they did not put 
under your control, and have rendered you account- 
able only for what is under your control? As for 
parents, the gods have released you from account- 
ability; as for brothers, they have released you ; 
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as for body, they have released you; and for 
property, death, life. Well, for what have they 
made you accountable? For the only thing that is 
under your control—the proper use of impressions. 
Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for 
which you are not responsible? This is to make 
trouble for yourself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods ? 


Now when someone asked him how it is possible 
to eat acceptably to the gods, he said, If it is done 
justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and 
decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods? 
And when you have asked for warm water and the 
slave does not heed you; or if he does heed you but 
brings in tepid water; or if he is not even to be 
found in the house, then to refrain from anger and 
not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods >— 
How, then, can a man bear with such persons ?— 
Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who 
has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son 
born of the same seed as yourself and of the same 
sowing from above ; but if you have been stationed 
in a like position above others, will you forthwith set 
yourself up as a tyrant? Do you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you rule—that they 
are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that 
they are the offspring of Zeus >—But I have a deed 
of sale for them, and they have none for me.—Do 
you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
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1 Stobaeus: PvAAa S. 


1 This is the famous principle of cvpmade:a (cuuradety and 
cuunrérovey in the text here), 7.¢., the physical unity of 
the cosmos in such a form that the experience of one part 
necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially 
popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophic 
formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of 
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to these 
wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and 
that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look? 


CHAPTER XIV 
Thut the Deity oversees all men 


Now when someone asked him how a man could 
be convinced that each thing which he does is under 
the eye of God, Do you not think, he answered, 
that all things are united in one?—I do, said the 
other.—Very well, do you not think that what is 
on earth feels the influence! of that which is in 
heaven ?>—I do, he replied.—For how else comes 
it that so regularly, as if from God’s command, when 
He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He 
bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, 
when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, 
when to ripen, they ripen; when again He bids 
them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and 
gather themselves together and remain quiet and 
take their rest, they remain quiet and take their 
rest? And how else comes it that at the waxing and 
waning of the moon and at the approach and 
recession of the sun we see among the things that 
are on earth so great an alteration and change to the 
opposite? But are the plants and our own bodies so 
closely bound up with the universe, and do they 
so intimately share its affections,! and is not the 


sympathetic magic. For the literature on this topic see 
Pease on Cicero’s De Divinatione, ii. 34, where cupmadeam is 
defined by Cicero as a coniunctio naturae et quasi concentus et 
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same much more true of our own souls? But if our 
souls are so bound up with God and joined together 
with Him, as being parts and portions of His being, 
does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is His own and of one 
body with Himself? And yet you have power to 
think about the divine dispensation and about each 
several item among things divine, and at the same 
time also about human affairs, and you have the 
faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the 
same time both in your senses and in your intelli- 
gence, and at the same time you assent to some, 
while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement 
about them; and you guard in your own soul so 
many impressions derived from so many and various 
matters, and, on being moved by these impressions, 
your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the 
impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters 
you derive and retain arts, one after the other, and 
memories. All this you do, and is God not able 
to oversee all things and to be present with all 
and to have a certain communication from them all? 
Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a 
portion of the universe, and of leaving unilluminated 
only the small space which is no larger than can 
be covered by the shadow that the earth casts; and 
is He who has created the sun, which is but a small 
portion of Himself! in comparison with the whole, 
and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive 
all things ? 


1 Chrysippus identified the Universe, of which the sun 
is but a part, with God. See Cicero, De Natwra Deoruwm, 


ii. 38f. 
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2 Schenkl (5¢ 5} of von Wilamowitz): d¢ 5¢ S. 
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1 Compare Seneca, Hpist. 41,2: sacer intra nos spiritus sedet, 
malorum bonorumque nostrorum observator et custos, and 
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow all these things 
at one and the same time.—But does anyone go 
so far as to tell you this, namely, that you possess 
a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus? Yet 
none the less He has stationed by each man’s 
side as guardian his particular genius,1—and has 
committed the man to his care,—and that too a 
guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. 
For to what other guardian, better and more careful, 
could He have committed each one of us? Where- 
fore, when you close your doors and make darkness 
within, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone; nay, God is within, and your 
own genius is within. And what need have they 
of light in order to see what you are doing? Yes, 
and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, 
yet they swear that they will put the safety of 
Caesar above everything; and shall you, indeed, who 
have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous 
and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you 
have sworn, to abide by your oath? And what shall 
you swear? Never to disobey under any circum- 
stances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault 
with anything that God has given, never to let your 
will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inevitable. Can the oath of the 
soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours? 
Qut there men swear never to prefer another in 
honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honour above everything else. 


especially Menander, Zpitr. 881 ff., with Capps’s note. 
Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus 


Aurelius, V. 27. 
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1 Reiske: avéterar S. 


1 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often equivalent 
to ‘‘ reason,” but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhéffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa, i. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER XV 
What does philosophy profess ? 


WHEN someone consulted Epictetus as to how he 
could persuade his brother to cease being angry 
with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess 
to secure for man any external possession. Other- 
wise it would be undertaking something that lies 
outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood 
is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of 
the statuary, just so each man’s own life is the 
subject-matter of the art of living.—Well, what 
about my brother’s life ?—That again is the subject- 
matter of his own art of living, but with respect 
to your art of living it comes under the category 
of externals, like a farm, like health, like good 
repute. Philosophy promises none of these things, 
but rather, “In every circumstance I will keep 
the governing principle? in a state of accord with 
nature.’—Whose governing principle?—“His in 
whom I am.”—Howy, then, shall I keep my brother 
from being angry at me ?—Bring him to me and I 
will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on 
the subject of jzs anger. 

And when the man who was consulting him said, 
What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother 
refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in 
accord with nature, Epictetus replied: Nothing great 
comes into being all at once; why, not even does the 
bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, “J 
want a fig,” I shall answer, “That requires time.” 
Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, 
and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the 
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1 Added by von Wilamowitz. 
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection all 
at once and in a single hour, would you still seek to 
secure the fruit of a man’s mind in so short a while 
and so easily? Do not expect it, not even if I should 
tell you so myself. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Of providence 


Marve- not that the animals other than man have 
furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what 
pertains to their bodily needs—-not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on,—and that they have 
no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we 
are in need of all these things. For in the case of 
animals, born not for their own sake, but for service, 
to have created them in need of other things 
was not beneficial. Why, consider what it would 
be for us to have to take thought not for merely 
ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, 
how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are 
to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear 
before their general, all ready for service, shod, 
clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the 
colonel had to go around and equip his regiment 
with shoes or uniforms; so also nature has made 
animals, which are born for service, ready for use, 
equipped, and in need of no further attention. 
Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a 
flock of sheep. 

But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for 
these beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon 
them the same care as we require for ourselves, and 
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then proceed to complain against God on our own 
account! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single 
gift of nature would suffice to make a man who is 
reverent and grateful perceive the providence of God. 
Do not talk to me now of great matters: take the 
mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and 
cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin— 
who is it that has created or devised these things? 
“No one,’ somebody says. Oh, the depth of man’s 
stupidity and shamelessness ! 

Come, let us leave the chief works of nature, and 
consider merely what she does in passing. Can 
anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin? 
Well, what then? Has not nature used even these 
in the most suitable way possible? Has she not by 
these means distinguished between the male and the 
female? Does not the nature of each one among us 
ery aloud forthwith from afar, “I am aman; on this 
understanding approach me, on this understanding 
talk with me; ask for nothing further; behold the 
signs” ? Again, in the case of women, just as 
nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, 
so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins, 
Not so, you say; on the contrary the human animal 
ought to have been left without distinguishing features, 
and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, 
“JT am a man.” Nay, but how fair and becoming 
and dignified the sign is! How much more fair than 
the cock’s comb, how much more magnificent than the 
lion’s mane! Wherefore, we ought to preserve the 
signs which God has given; we ought not to throw 
them away; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to 
confuse the sexes which have been distinguished in 
this fashion, 
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1 Schweighiuser: d.addvra S. 
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Are these the only works of Providence in us? 
Nay, what language is adequate to praise them all or 
bring them home to our minds as they deserve ? 
Why, if we had sense, ought we to be doing anything 
else, publicly and privately, than hymning and 
praising the Deity, and rehearsing His benefits? 
Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing 
the hymn of praise to God? “ Great is God, that 
He hath furnished us these instruments wherewith 
we shall till the earth. Great is God, that He hath 
given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, 
and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe 
while asleep.” This is what we ought to sing on 
every occasion, and above all to sing the greatest and 
divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to 
comprehend these things and to follow the path of 
reason. What then? Since most of you have 
become blind, ought there not to be someone to 
fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of all sing the 
hymn of praise to God? Why, what else can I, a 
Iame old man, do but sing hymns to God? If, 
indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as 
a nightingale; if a swan, as aswan. But as it is, I 
am a rational being, therefore I must be singing 
hymns of praise to God. This is my task; I do it, 
and will not desert this post, as long as it may be 
given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join me in 
_ this same song. 


CHAPTER XVII 
That the art of reasoning is indispensable 


Since it is reason that analyzes and perfects all else, 
and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed, 
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1 Upton: civa S. 


1 Reason, therefore, can be analyzed only by itself. 

2 The course of the argument is highly condensed here, 
but this is the plain sense of the passage. 

8 A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel. 
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed? Why, clearly, 
either by itself, or by something else. This latter is 
assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be some- 
thing else superior toreason, which is impossible. If it 
be reason, who again will analyze that reason? For 
if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we 
started can do as much. If we are going to require 
something else at each step, our process will be 
endless and unceasing.1 

“Yes,” says someone, “but the cure (of the 
decisions of our will) is a much more pressing need 
(than the study of logic),”2 and the like. Do you 
then wish to hear about this other matter? Very 
well, listen. But if you say to me, “I do not know 
whether your argument is true or false,’ and, if I 
use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, 
“ Distinguish,” I shall bear with you no longer, but 
shall tell you, “‘ Nay, but there is a much more 
pressing need.’”’ This is the reason, I suppose, why 
the Stoic philosphers put Logic first, just as in the 
measuring of grain we put first the examination of 
the measure. And if we do not define first what a 
modius ® is, and do not define first what a scale is, 
how shall we be able to proceed with measuring 
or weighing anything? So, in the field of our present 
enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough know- 
ledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of 
judgement for all other things, whereby they come 
to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to 
attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge 
of the rest of the world? And how could we 
possibly? “Yes,” we are told, “but the modius is 
made out of wood and bears no fruit.” True, but it 
is something with which we can measure grain. 
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1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV. 6, 1. 
2 The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, ‘‘ No 
man errs voluntarily,” in Plato, Protagoras, 345 D. 
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“ Logic also bears no fruit.” Now as for this state- 
ment we shall see later; but if one should grant 
even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic 
that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and, as one might say, to measure 
and weighthem. Who says this? Only Chrysippus 
and Zeno and Cleanthes? Well, does not Antis- 
thenes say it? And who is it that wrote, “The 
beginning of education is the examination of terms” ? 
Does not Socrates, too, say the same thing? And 
of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with 
the examination of terms, asking about each, “ What 
does it mean ?” 

Is this, then, your great and admirable achieve- 
ment—the ability to understand and to interpret 
Chrysippus? And who says that? What, then, is 
your admirable achievement? To understand the 
will of nature. Very well; do you understand it all 
by yourself? And if that is the case, what more do 
you need? For if it is true that “all men err 
involuntarily,” 2 and you have learned the truth, it 
must needs be that you are doing right already. 
But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will 
of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, 
Chrysippus. I go and try to find out what this 
interpreter of nature says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says, and look for the man who can 
interpret him. “Look and consider what this 
passage means,” says the interpreter, ‘just as if it 
were in Latin!’’? What place is there here, then, 
for pride on the part of the interpreter? Why, 


3 Epictetus seems to be placing himself in the position of 
one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus 
more easily if translated into Latin. 
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there is no just place for pride even on the part 
of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of 
nature, but himself does not follow it; how much 
less place for pride, then, in the case of his inter- 
preter! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his 
own account, but only to enable us to follow nature, 
No more have we need of him who divines through 
sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply 
because we think that through his instrumentality 
we shall understand the future and the signs given 
by the gods; nor do we need the entrails on their 
own account, but only because through them the 
signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the 
raven, but God, who gives His signs through them. 
Wherefore, I go to this interpreter and diviner 
and say, “ Examine for me the entrails, and tell me 
what signs they give.” The fellow takes and spreads 
them out and then interprets: ‘Man, you have a 
moral purpose free by nature from hindrances and 
constraint. This stands written here in these en- 
trails. I will prove you that first in the sphere of 
assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to 
truth? No one at all. Can anyone force you to 
accept the false? No one at all. Do you see that 
in this sphere you have a moral purpose free from 
hindrance, constraint, obstruction? Come, in the 
sphere of desire and choice is it otherwise? And 
what can overcome one impulse but another impulse ? 
And what can overcome one desire or aversion but 
another desire or aversion?” “ But,” says someone, 
“ifa person subjects me to the fear of death, he com- 
pelsme.”’ “No, it is not what you are subjected to that 
impels you, but the fact that you decide it is better 
for you to do something of the sort than to die. 
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1 Tt is not known just what persons are here referred to, 
but the doctrine that feeling (md@os) is a kind of judge- 


‘ment (xplors) or opinion (5déa) is common among the Stoics. 


See Bonhéffer, Hpiktet und die Stoa, I. 265 ff., and on the 
general argument in this chapter, p. 276 f. 
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Once more, then, it is the decision of your own will 
which compelled you, that is, moral purpose com- 
pelled moral purpose. Forif God had so constructed 
that part of His own being which He has taken 
from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could 
be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from 
Himself or from some other, He were no longer 
God, nor would He be caring for us as He ought. 
This is what I find,” says the diviner, “in the sacri- 
fice. These are the signs vouchsafed you. If you 
will, you are free; if you will, you will not have to 
blame anyone, or complain against anyone ; every- 
thing will be in accordance with what is not merely 
your own will, but at the same time the will of God.” 
This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to 
this diviner—in other words, the philosopher,—not 
admiring fim because of his interpretation, but 
rather the interpretation which he gives. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
That we ought not to be angry with the erring 


Ir what the philosophers? say is true, that in all 
_men thought and action start from a single source, 
namely feeling—as in the case of assent the feeling 
that a thing isso, and in the case of dissent the 
feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of 
suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, 
so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the 
feeling that it is expedient for me and that it is impos- 
sible to judge one thing expedient and yet desire 
another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and 
yet be impelled to another—if all this be true, why 
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1 am@derd eoriv, méyioroy, supplied by Schenkl. 

2? Mowat: €...... ass. 
3 Schenkl: @........ Tov S. 


4 Supplied by Capps for a lacuna of about five letters in 9. 
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are we any longer angry with the multitude >—“They 
are thieves,” says someone, “ and robbers.’”’—What do 
you mean by “thievesand robbers?” They havesimply 
gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought 
we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity 
them? Only show them their error and you will see 
how quickly they will desist from their mistakes. 
But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing 
cuperior to their mere opinion. 

Ought not this brigand, then, and this adulterer to 
be put to death ? you ask. Not at all, but you should 
ask rather, “Ought not this man to be put to death 
who is in a state of error and delusion about the 
greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, 
indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between 
white and black, but in the judgement which dis- 
tinguishes between the good and the evil?”’ And 
if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman 
a sentiment it is that you are uttering, and that it 
is just as if you should say, “ Ought not this blind 
man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death?” 
For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest 
harm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing 
in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man 
is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left 
for you to be angry at him? Why, man, if you 
must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to 
nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, 
but do not hate him ; drop this readiness to take 
offence and this spirit of hatred; do not introduce 
those words which the multitude of the censorious 
use: “Well, then, these accursed and abominable 
fools!” Very well; but how is it that you have 
so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are 
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1 date (Mowat) pwpots supplied by Capps for a lacuna of 
about eleven letters in S. 


1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil admirari 
(Horace, Hpist. I. 6, 1). 
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angry at fools? Why, then, are we angry? Because 
we admire the goods of which these men rob us 
For, mark you, stop admiring?! your clothes, and you 
are not angry at the man who steals them ; stop ad- 
miring your wife’s beauty, and you are not angry at 
her adulterer. Know that a thief or an adulterer 
has no place among the things that are your own, 
but only among the things that are another's and 
that are not under your control. If you give these 
things up and count them as nothing, at whom have 
you still ground to feel angry? But so long as you 
admire these things, be angry at yourself and not at 
the men that I have just mentioned. For consider; 
you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not; 
you havea window and wish toairthem. He doesnot 
know wherein the true good of man consists, but 
fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the very 
same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not 
come, then, and carry them off? Why, when you 
show a cake to gluttonous men and then gulp it 
down all to yourself, are you not wanting them to 
snatch it? Stop provoking them, stop having a 
window, stop airing your clothes. 

Something similar happened to me also the other 
day. I keep an iron lamp by the side of my house- 
hold gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I 
ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. 
I reflected that the man who stole it was moved by 
no unreasonable motive. What then? To-morrow, 
I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indeed, aman 
loses only that which he already has. “TI have lost 
my cloak.” Yes, for you had a cloak, “I have a 
pain in my head.” You don’t have a pain in your 
horns, do you? Why, then, are you indignant? For 
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1 That is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason 
and reflection, not by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy 
of passive resistance. 
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the 
things which we possess. 

“But the tyrant will chain * What?! Your 
leg. “But he will cut of-——” What? Your 
neck. What, then, will he neither chain nor cut off? 
Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave 
us the injunction, “ Know thyself.” What follows, 
then? Why, by the Gods, that one ought to practise 
in small things, and beginning with them pass on to 
the greater. “I have a head-ache.’’ Well, do not 
say “Alas!” “I have an ear-ache.”’ Do not say 
“ Alas!’’ And Iam not saying that it is not permiss- 
ible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your 
being. And if your slave is slow in bringing your 
bandage, do not cry out and make a wry face and 
say, ‘Everybody hates me.’”’ Why, who would not 
hate such a person? For the future put your con- 
fidence in these doctrines and walk about erect, free, 
not putting your confidence in the size of your body, 
like an athlete; for you ought not to be invincible 
in the way an ass is invincible.+ 

Who, then, is the invincible man? He whom 
nothing that is outside the sphere of his moral 
purpose can dismay, I then proceed to consider the 
circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case 
of the athlete. “This fellow has won the first 
round. What, then, will he do in the second? 
What if it be scorching hot? And what will he do 
at Olympia?” It is the same way with the case 
under consideration. If you put a bit of silver coin 
in a man’s way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you 
puta bit of a wench in his way, what then? Orifit be 
in the dark, what then? Or if you throw a bit of 
reputation in his way, what then? Or abuse, what 
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1 Upton: olauevos 8. 


* Under all ordinary circumstances the man who is being 
tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, 
reputation, and the like. But if, like the athlete, he be 
tested under abnormal conditions, as when drunk, or mad, or 
asleep, will he hold out against these temptations even then? 
If he can, he is indeed invincible. 
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then? Or praise, what then? Or death, what 
then? All these things he can overcome. What, 
then, if it be scorching hot—that is, what if he be 
drunk? What if he be melancholy-mad?1 What 
if asleep? The man who passes all these tests is 
what I mean by the invincible athlete. 


CHAPTER XIX 
How ought we to bear ourselves toward tyrants ? 


Ir a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at 
least that he does, even though he does not, it is 
quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, 
becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, 
the tyrant exclaims, “I am the mightiest in the 
world.” Very well, what can you do forme? Can 
you secure for me desire that is free from any 
hindrance? How can you? Do you have it your- 
self? Can you secure for me aversion proof against 
encountering what it would avoid? Do you have it 
yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can 
you claim a share in that? Come, when you are on 
board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in 
the skilled navigator? And when you are ina chariot, 
in whom do you feel confidence other than the skilled 
driver. And how is it inthe other arts? The same 
way. What does your power amount to, then? “All 
men pay attention? tome.” Yes,and I pay attention 
to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and 
for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall. 


2 The whole passage turns on the various meanings of 
Geparedw, which include serve, attend to, give medical care to, 
pay attention to, pay court to, flatter, etc. 
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What follows, then? Are these things superior to 
me? No, but they render me some service, and 
therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not 
pay attention to my donkey? Do I not wash his 
feet? Dol not curry him? Do you not know that 
every man pays attention to himself, and to you just 
as he does to his donkey? For who pays attention 
to you as toa man? Point him out to me. Who 
wishes to become like you? Who becomes a zealous 
follower of yours as men did of Socrates? “But I 
can cut off your head.” Well said! I had forgotten 
that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or 
cholera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome 
there is an altar to the God Fever. 

What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the 
multitude? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards? 
How is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not 
possible that that which is by nature free should be 
disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But 
it is a man’s own judgements that disturb him. For 
when the tyrant says to a man, “I will chain your 
leg,” the man who has set a high value on his leg 
replies, “ Nay, have mercy upon me,” while the man 
who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, 
“If it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain 
it.” “Do you not care?” “No, I do not care.” 
“TI will show you that I am master.” ‘ How can 
you be my master? Zeus has set me free. Or do 
you really think that he was likely to let his own 
son be made a slave? You are, however, master of 
my dead body, take it.” ‘ You mean, then, that 
when you approach me you will not pay attention 
to me?” “No, I pay attention only to myself. 
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to 
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1 Added by Koraes. 2 Added by Trincavelli. 
3 Wolf: mas 8S. 


1 That is, the whole order of nature requires every living 
thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in 
order to maintain life, 
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you too, I tell you that I do so, but only as I pay 
attention to my pot.” 

This is not mere self-love; such is the nature of 
the animal man ; everything that he does is for him- 
self. Why, even the sun does everything for its 
own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. 
But when Zeus wishes to be “ Rain-bringer,” and 
“ Fruit-giver,” and “Father of men and of gods,” 
you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve these 
works, or win these appellations, unless he proves 
himself useful to the common interest ; and in general 
he has so constituted the nature of the rational 
animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own 
proper goods unless he contributes something to the 
‘common interest. Hence it follows that it can no 
longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do every- 
thing for his own sake. For what do you expect? 
That a man should neglect himself and his own 
interest? And in that case how can there be room 
for one and the same principle of action for all, 
namely, that of appropriation! to their own 
needs? 

What then? When men entertain absurd opinions 
about what lies outside the province of the moral 
purpese, counting it good or bad, it is altogether 
unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. 
Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not 
their chamberlains too! And yet how can the man 
suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in 
charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith 
say “Felicio has spoken wisely to me”? I would 
that he were deposed from the superintendency of 
the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again! 
Epaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold 
because he was useless; then by some chance the 
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2 0. Hirschfeld (y’ wvds Diels): pwvds S. 
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar’s household 
and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him! “ How is 
my good Felicio, I pray you?” he used to say. And 
then if someone asked us, “ What is your master! 
doing ?”’ he was told, “ He is consulting Felicio about 
something or other.” Why, had he not sold him as 
being useless? Who, then, had suddenly made a 
wise man out of him? This is what it means to 
honour something else than what lies within the 
province of the moral purpose. 

“Ff¥e has been honoured with a tribuneship,” 
someone says. All who meet him offer their con- 
gratulations ; one man kisses him on the eyes, another 
on the neck, his slaves kiss his hands. He goes 
home ; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up 
the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Now who ever sacri- 
ficed as a thank-offering for having had right desire, 
or for having exercised choice in accordance with 
nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that 
wherein we set the good. 

To-day a man was talking to me about a priest- 
hood of Augustus. I say to him, “Man, drop the 
matter; you will be spending a great deal to no 
purpose.” “ But,” says he, “those who draw up 
deeds of sale will inscribe my name.” “Do you 
really expect, then, to be present when the deeds 
are read and say, ‘That is my name they have 
written’? And even supposing you are now able 
to be present whenever anyone reads them, what 
will you do if you die?” “My name will remain 
after me.” “Inscribe it on a stone and it will remain 
after you. Come now, who will remember you outside 


1 Epaphroditus once owned Epictetus. 
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1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter 
part of his life, and where the present conversation is clearly 
thought of as ‘taking place. Greek and Roman documents, 
instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 
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of Nicopolis?””1 “ But I shall wear a crown of gold.” 
“If you desire a crown at all, take a crown of roses 
and put it on; you will look much more elegant in 
that... 


CHAPTER XX 
How the reasoning faculty contemplates itself 


Every art and faculty makes certain things the 
special object of its contemplation. Now when the 
art or faculty itself is of like kind with what it 
contemplates, it becomes inevitably self-contem- 
plative; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot 
contemplate itself. For example, the art of leather- 
working has to do with hides, but the art itself is 
altogether different from the material of hides, where- 
fore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of 
grammar has to do with written speech; it is not, 
therefore, also itself written speech, is it? Not at 
all. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. 
Well then, for what purpose have we received reason 
from nature? For the proper use of external impres- 
sions. What, then, is reason itself? Something 
composed out of a certain kind of external impres- 
sions. Thus it comes naturally to be also self- 
contemplative. Once more, what are the things that 
wisdom has been given us to contemplate? Things 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, 
is wisdom itself? A good. And what is folly? An 
evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitably comes 


single notary, contained many names of witnesses, eponymous 
magistrates, supervising officials, and the like. A priest of 
Augustus would naturally be called in often to sign formal 
documents in one capacity or another. 
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1 7.e., in the sense of basing action upon only such im- 
pressions as have been tested and found to be trustworthy. 
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to contemplate both itself and its opposite? There- 
fore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is 
to test the impressions and discriminate between 
them, and to apply! none that has not been tested. 
You all see in the matter of coinage, in which it is 
felt that we have some interest, how we have even in- 
vented an art, and how many means the tester employs 
to test the coinage—sight, touch, smell, finally hear- 
ing; he throws the denarius down and then listens 
to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it 
makes on a single test, but, as a result of his constant 
attention to the matter, he catches the tune, like a 
musician. Thus, where we feel that it makes a good 
deal of difference to us whether we go wrong or do 
not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention 
to discriminating between things that are capable of 
making us go wrong, but in the case of our governing 
principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and errone- 
ously accept any and every external impression ; for 
here the Joss that we suffer does not attract our 
attention. 

When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless 
you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous 
you are about that which is indifferent, observe how 
you feel about physical blindness on the one hand, 
and mental delusion on the other, and you will find 
out that you are far from feeling as you ought 
about things good and things evil. “Yes, but this 
requires much preparation, and much hard work, and 
learning many things.” Well, what then? Do you 
expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art 
with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of 
the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would 
know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see. 
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For what is there lengthy in his statement: “To 
follow the gods -is man’s end, and the essence of 
good is the proper use of external impressions” ? 
Ask, “ What, then, is God, and what is an external 
impression? And what is nature in the individual 
and nature in the universe?’”’ You already have 
a lengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and 
say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the 
explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told 
what is the principal faculty within us, and what our 
substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since 
it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its 
shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies 
in his flesh? But take your own case, Epicurus; 
what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? 
What is that thing within you which takes counsel, 
which examines into all things severally, which, after 
examining the flesh itself, decides that it is the 
principal matter? And why do you light a lamp 
and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities 
of books? Is it that we may not fail to know the 
truth? Whoare we? And what are we to you? 
And so the argument becomes lengthy. 


CHAPTER XXI 
To those who would be admired 


Wuen a man has his proper station in life, he is not 
all agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you 
want to have happen to you? As for myself, I am 
content if I exercise desire and aversion in accord- 
ance with nature, if [employ choice and refusal as my 
nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design 
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equivalent phrase is ‘to swallow a ramrod.” 
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our 
presence as though you had swallowed a spit?! “It 
has always been my wish that those who meet me 
should admire me and as they follow me should 
exclaim,‘O the great philosopher!’” Who are 
those people by whom you wish to be admired? 
Are they not these about whom you are in the habit 
of saying that they are mad? Whatthen? Doyou 
wish to be admired by the mad? 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of our preconceptions 


PRECONCEPTIONS are common to all men, and one 
preconception does not contradict another. For who 
among us does not assume that the good is profitable 
and something to be chosen, and that in every 
circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it? And 
who among us does not assume that righteousness is 
beautiful and becoming? When, then, does con- 
tradiction arise? It arises in the application-of our 

“preconceptions—to—the—particular—cases, when one 
person says, “ He did nobly, he is brave” ; another, 


‘*No, but he is out of his mind.” Thence arises the 
conflict of men with one another. This is the conflict 
between Jews and | Syrians and EgyptiansandRomans, 


before everything else and should be pursued in all 
circumstances, but whether the particular_act_of_ 
eating swine’s flesh is holy or unholy..This, you 
will find, was also the cause of conflict between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Come, summon them 
before us. What do you say, Agamemnon? Ought 
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which 
is noble? “Indeed it ought.” And what do you 
say, Achilles? Do you not agree that what is noble 
ought to be done? “As for me, I agree most 
emphatically with that principle.” Very well, then, 
apply your preconceptions to the particular cases. 
It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, “I 
ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to 
her father,’ while the other says, “Indeed you 
ought.” Most certainly one of the two is making a 
bad application of the preconception “ what one ought 
to do.” Again, the one of them says, “ Very well, 
if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take 
from some one of you the prize he has won,” and the 
other replies, ““ Would you, then, take the woman I 
love?”” “Yes, the woman you love,” the first 
answers. “Shall I, then, be the only one—?” 
“ But shall I be the only i one to have nothing?” 
So a conflict arises. 

What, then, does it mean to be getting an educa- 
tion? It means to be learning how to apply the 
natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to 
the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to 
make the distinction, that some things are under our 
control while others are not under our control. 
Under our control are moral purpose and all the 
acts of moral purpose; but not under our control are 
the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, 
brothers, children, country—in a word, all that with 
which we associate. Where, then, shall we place 
“the good’’? To what class of things are we going 
to apply it? To the class of things that are under 
our control ?—What, is not health, then, a good thing, 
and a sound body, and life? Nay, and not even 
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1 Added by Kronenberg. 2 Suggested by Schenkl. 
8 Added by Schenkl. 


1 Cf. I. 19, 6, an altar of Fever in Rome. 
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children, or parents, or country ?—And who will 
tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us 
transfer the designation “good” to these things. 
But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he 
sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ?—It 
is not possible.— And to maintain the proper relations 
with his associates? And how can it be possible? 
For it is my nature to look out for my own interest. 
If it is my interest to have a farm, it is my interest 
to take it away from my neighbour; if it is my 
interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal 
it from a bath. This is the source of wars, seditions, 
tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer 
be able to perform my duty towards Zeus? For if | 
sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed 
tome. And then we hear men saying, “ What have 
I to do with him, if he is unable to help us?” And 
again, “ What have I to do with him, if he wills that 
I be in such a state as [ am now?” The next step 
is that I begin to hate him. Why, then, do we 
build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, 
as for evil spirits—for Zeus as for a god of Fever?} 
And how can he any longer be “Saviour,” and 
‘‘ Rain-bringer,”’ and “ Fruit-giver?’’ And, in truth, 
if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this 
sphere, all these things follow. 

What, then, shall we do?—This is a subject of 
enquiry for the man who truly philosophizes and is 
in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, 
«I do not now see what is the good and what is the 
evil; am I not mad?” Yes, but suppose I set the 
good somewhere here, among the things that the will 
controls, all men will laugh at me. Some white- 
haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers 
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daxTudious eXeov TOAAOUS, clra émioetoas THY 
Keparny épel “ dxovady ov, TEKVOV' SEL eV KAL 
prrocogeiv, def dé Kal éynépadov éyew" TavTa 

19 pwpa éotwv. ov mapa TOV prrocdpav pavbavers 
TudAoyLo LOY, Te dé cot TounTéov éotiv, ov 

20 xaNdLov otoas Hi oi pirocopor.” avbpore, a 
obv pot emerewas, él oida ; 3 TOUT@ TO avdparrode 

21 Tt Elo ; av cLWTO, pyyvura exelvos. @S bei 
Ae yew OTe “ovyyvodt po @s Tols épwowws OvK 
elul éuavTov, waivomar.” 


xy’. IIpos ’*Emixoupov. 
1 ?Emuvoe? nal “Emixoupos ote dice: éopev Kot- 
vovicol, AAW aak év TH Kervder Gels TO ayabov 
2 Huav oveéte SUvaTat ANNO OVSEY EiTrElY. TAAL 
yap éxetvou Lay Kparel, OTL ov Sel ATec TAT LEVOV 
ovdev THS TOD aya0od ovcias ovTEe Bavyatew 
ovt arrodéyecPar' Kal Karas avTod Kpatel. 
3 ma@s ovv és Koworvixot! écpev, ols pun huotK) 
got. Tpos Ta eyyova: firootopyia ; Sua th atro- 
oupBourevers TO cohO TEKVOT POMEL ; Tt poBh 
4 pn Ota tadra els NUTAS euTecy 5 dua yap Tov 
Mbv* TOV ere Tpepopevov cumin 5 Ti ouv 
avT@ péret, av Mvidvov [LK pov éow KATaKNALN 
5 avTov; AXN older, bt, dv drra€ yévntar TaLdiov, 


1 Wolf: smovontiol 9. 
* Bentley: piv S and the editions. 


* The reference here is clearly to Mys (‘‘Mouse”), a 
favourite slave of Epicurus, who was brought up in his 
house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies, 
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will come along, and then he will shake his head and 
_ say, “ Listen to me, my son; one ought of course to 
philosophize, but one ought also to keep one’s head ; 
this is all nonsense, You learn a syllogism from the 
philosophers, but you know better than the 
philosophers what you ought to do.” Man, why, 
then, do you censure me, if 1 know? What shall 
I say to this slave? If I hold my peace, the fellow 
bursts with indignation. So I must say, “ Forgive 
me as you would lovers; I am not my own master ; 
I am mad.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
In answer to Epicurus 


Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature 
social beings, but having once set our good in the 
husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say any- 
thing inconsistent with this. For, he next insists 
emphatically upon the principle that we ought 
neither to admire nor to accept anything that is 
detached from the nature of the good; and he is 
right in so doing. But how, then, can we still be 
social beings, if affection for our own children is not 
a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the 
wise man from bringing up children? Why are you 
afraid that sorrow will come to him on their account? 
What, does sorrow come to him on account of his 
house-slave Mouse?! Well, what does it matter 
to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to 
ery? Nay he knows, that if once a child is born, 
as Bentley saw (cf. Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LII., 451). 


There is no evidence to support the common explanation 
that Epicurus had compared children to mice. 
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ovKert ep Hpiv ote ore prey unde dpovtiFerv 
6 én avT@. 84a TodTO dnoty ovoe momiTevoer Oar 


TOV vovv eXovta: oidev yap tiva bet Tovey TOV 
TONLTEVOMEVOV" émretTou el ws év pias nee 
7 avartpéperbar, af Keeonver ; GX’ Opes? eldas 
TadTa TOAMa Aéyerv OTe “ pI avaipopeba TeKVa.” 
GArXa mpoBatov pev ovK arrodelrEL TO AUTO 
éyyovov ovee AVKOS, aVOpwros 8 atrodeiTres ; Td 
8 Oédeis ; wpOvs Huas elvar ws TA TrpoBaTa; OVS 
éxeiva amoneltret. Onpiwders @sS TOUS AVKOUS ; 
9 ove éxeivot aTrONEiTOVaLY. dye, Tis 5é GOL Tei- 
Oerat idwv maidiov avtov Kraiov éml thy yhv 
10 memTwKos ; éy@ pev oiwat OTL ef Kal éuavTevcato 
) eHnTNp cov Kal o TaTnHp, OTL pérXrAELS TAaDTA 
Aéyeuv, ovK av oe Eppiyav. 


/ a \ \ / ’ la 
KO. Ils mpos Tas TWeptoTtacets aywvicTéon ; 


1 Ai wepictaceas eioly ai Tods advdpas Secxvvov- 
gat. Roirov Otav éuréon Tepictacis, péuvnoo 
tt 0 Peds oe WS GAXeiTTNS TPAXEL Veavioxw TULBé- 

2 BrAnxev®§—"Iva ti; dyciv.— Iva ‘Orvpmvovixns 
yévn Sixa & Bparos ov ylyverat. eHol pev 
ovdels Soxel Kpelacova eo xnKevat mepioTacw HS ov 
éaynkas, av Orns ws GOANTIS veavioxw XpHaOat. 


1 Upton (after Schegk): moArtedvoacbat S. 
2 Kronenberg: 6 wy S. 3 Wolf: BeBaAnxer S. 


1 Since flies have no social organization or relationships, 
and there is nothing to compel one to live like a man, and 
not like an unsocial animal, except one’s own sense of fitness 
of things. 
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to 
care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that 
a man of sense does not engage in politics either; 
for he knows what the man who engages in politics 
has to do—since, of course, if you are going to live 
among men as though you were a fly among flies,! 
what is to hinder you? Yet, despite the fact that 
he knows this, he still has the audacity to say, 
“Let us not bring up children.” But a sheep does 
not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf; and yet 
does a man abandon his? What do you wish us to 
do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But 
even they do not desert their offspring. Would you 
have us be fierce as wolves? But even they do not 
desert their offspring. Come now, who follows your 
advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground 
and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and 
your father, even if they had divined that you were 
going to say such things, would not have exposed 
you! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
How should we struggle against difficulties ? 


Ir is difficulties that show what men are. Con 
sequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that 
God, like a physical trainer, has matched you with 
a rugged young man. What for? some one says, 
So that you may become an Olympic victor; but 
that cannot be done without sweat. To my way of 
thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the 
one which you have got, if only you are willing to 
make use of it as an athlete makes use of a young 
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movou, ola dé Trepi iSovs, ola Tepl Trevias eipynKev 
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ovTOS 0 KaTdoKoTTOS. TO dé yusvnTevery 1 réyer 
bre Kpeloooy ote Taos TEpLTOpppou: TOS eT” 
> , / , LA (4 ta 
aotpoto Téd@ Kadevdew Eyer OTL wadaxwTaTn 
/ bd bs \ * , , \ ¢ 4 
Koitn éotiv. Kal amodekw piper tepl éxdotov 
N / \ € lal \ > la \ bs 
TO Oapoos TO avTov, THY atapaktay, THY édevOeE- 
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L <<oi5 799 IB Re L 2 , 
oTpampévov. ovdeis,” dnaty, “ mor€mos eyyus 
, an 
éoTw* Tavta elpyvns yéue. mas, @ Atoyeves ; 
>? 47 / , ce / / 
“(d0v,’ pyoty, un Te BEBANuaL, pH TL TETPwWpAL, 
? an a ‘ 
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oKoTos, oU O Hutv eOwv adrAa €F ANN Eyes. 


1 Bentley: yupvdotoy eiva: S: yuuvoy elva s. 
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you 
to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land! But no 
one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely 
hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may 
come running back in terror and report “ The enemy 
is already upon us.” So now also, if you should 
come and tell us, “The state of things at Rome is 
fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible 
is reviling, terrible is poverty ; flee, sirs, the enemy 
is upon us!” we shall say to you, “ Away, prophesy 
to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a 
man like you as a scout.” 

Diogenes, who before you was sent forth asa scout, 
has brought us back a different report. He says, 
“Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonour- 
able”; he says, “Ill repute is a noise made by 
madmen.’ And what a report this scout has made 
us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty ! 
He says, “To be naked is better than any scarlet 
robe; and to sleep on the bare ground,” he says, 
“is the softest couch.”” And he offers as a proof of 
each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his 
freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health 
and hardened. “There is no enemy near,” says 
he; “all is full of peace.” How so, Diogenes? 
“Why, look!” says he, “I have not been struck 
with any missile, have I, or received any wound? 
I have not fled from anyone, have I?” This is 
what it means to be a proper scout, but you return 
and tell us one thing after another. Will you not 


1 Domitian had banished the philosophers from Rome ; 
the young man is, therefore, being sent from Nicopolis to 
learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the 
cause of philosophy. 
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ovK amredevon TaAW Kal dpe axpiBéoTEpov Siva 
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ore TOUT ovdey éuov nv; TOs ovv éua avTa 
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Tovators Kal Baciredot Kal Tupdvvors at Tparye- 
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otéWate Sopata* 
nd SN , x L ip 
ELTA Tepl TPLTOV } TETAPTOV pépos* 


im KiOarpov, ti w édéyou 3 


1 The reference must be to the Emperor Domitian, but 
Epicuetis discreetly uses no name. 
2 Worn by senators. 3 Worn by knights. 
« Worn by ordinary citizens. ® From an unknown play. 
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go away again and observe more accurately, without 
this cowardice? 

What am I to do, then?—What do you do when 
you disembark from a ship? You donot pick up the 
rudder, do you, or the oars? What do you pick 
up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, your 
wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your 
own property, you will never lay claim to that which 
is another’s. He} says to you, “Lay aside your 
broad scarlet hem”? Behold, the narrow hem.? 
“Lay aside this also.” Behold, the plain toga.4 
“Lay aside your toga.” Behold, I am naked. 
“ But you arouse my envy.” Well, then, take the 
whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear 
the man to whom I can throw my body? But he 
will not leave me as his heir. What then? Did 
I forget that none of these things is my own? 
How, then, do we call them “my own”? Merely 
as we call the bed in the inn “my own.” If, then, 
the inn-keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you 
will have them; but if he leaves them to someone 
else, he will have them, and you will look for another 
bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have 
to sleep on the ground; only do so with good 
courage, snoring and remembering that tragedies 
find a place among the rich and among kings and 
tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic réle except 
as a member of the chorus. Now the kings com- 
mence in a state of prosperity: 


“ Hang the palace with garlands”’ ;® 
then, about the third or fourth act, comes— 
“ Alas, Cithaeron, why didst thou receive me?” & 


® Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the moun- 
tain on which the infant Oedipus had been exposed to die. 
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Tept & €oTrovddKaper, TOUTwY eFovciay ovdels Eyer | 
av éEovciay of adAXoL EXovoLY, TOUT@Y OvK éT- 
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} That is, rules of conduct which will guide the inquirer 
in‘dealing with these two classes of things. 
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem? 
Do your guards avail you not at all? When, 
therefore, you approach one of those great men, 
remember all this—that you are approaching a tragic 
character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. 
“Nay, but so-and-so is blessed; for he has many 
companions to walk with.” So have I; I fall in line 
with the multitude and have many companions to 
wall with. But, to sum it all up: remember that 
the door has been thrown open. Do not become a 
greater coward than the children, but just as they 
say, “I won't play any longer,’ when the thing 
does not please them, so do you also, when things 
seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, 
“I won't play any longer,” and take your departure ; 
but if you stay, stop lamenting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Upon the same theme 


Ir all this is true and we are not silly nor merely 
playing a part when we say, “Man’s good and 
man’s evil lies in moral choice, and all other things 
are nothing to us,” why are we still distressed and 
afraid? Over the things that we seriously care for 
no one has authority; and the things over which 
otber men have authority do not concern us. What 
kind of thing have we left to discuss ?—“ Nay, give 
me directions.” 1—What directions shall I give you? 
Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not 
given you that which is your own, unhindered and 
unrestrained, while that which is not your own is 
subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc- 
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“andra ov VrohauBave Ort év Kaxois el.” ov*ZX 
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1 +d aidfjpoy odv supplied by Upton from his ‘ codex.’ 


1 The idea seems to be that all these preconceptions, 
demonstrations, etc., will be found to be based upon the 
‘promptings and directions” of Zeus. 
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tions, then, did you bring with you when you came 
from him into this world, what kind of an order? 
Guard by every means that which is your own, but 
do not grasp at that which is another’s. Your 
faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your 
own; who, then, can take these things from you? 
Who but yourself will prevent you from using them? 
But you, how do you act? When you seek earnestly 
that which is not your own, you lose that which is 
your own. Since you have such promptings and 
directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want 
from me? Am I greater than he, or more trust- 
worthy? But if you keep these commands of his, 
do you need any others besides? But has he not 
given you these directions? Produce your pre- 
conceptions, produce the demonstrations of the 
philosophers, produce what you have often heard, 
and produce what you have said yourself, produce 
what you have read, produce what you have 
practised. 

How long, then, is it well to keep these precepts 
and not to break up the game? As long as it is 
played pleasantly. At the Saturnalia a king is 
chosen by lot; for it has been decided to play this 
game. The king gives his commands: “ You drink, 
you mix wine, you sing, you go, you come.” I 
obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. 
«Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight.” Ido 
not so suppose; and who is there to compel me so to 
suppose? Again, we have agreed to play the story 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has 
been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says 
to me, “Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis.” 1 
go. He says, “‘Come,” and I come. For as we 
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1 Wendland: xaravornpo S. 


1 That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do 
so in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason. 

2 A reverent form of reference to Zeus. See also I. 30, 1. 

3 The course of argument seems to be: I can assume that 
it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that 
assumption ; but if it really is day, I cannot assume that it 
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposals, so 
we ought to behave in life also.1 “Let it be 
night.” So be it. “What then? Is it day?” 
No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is 
night. ‘Let us suppose that you assume it to be 
night.” So be it. “ But go on and assume that it zs 
night.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis. 
So also in the present case. “ Let us suppose that 
you are unhappy.” So be it. “Are you, then, 
unfortunate?” Yes. ‘What then? Are you 
troubled with ill-fortune?” Yes, ‘But go on and 
assume that you are in a wretched plight.” That 
is not consistent with the hypothesis; moreover, 
there is Another? who forbids me so to think.® 

How long, then, should we obey such commands? 
As long as it is beneficial, and that means, as long 
as I preserve what is becoming and consistent. 
Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too 
sharp tongues and say, “I cannot dine at this 
fellow’s house, where I have to put up with his 
telling every day how he fought in Moesia:‘I have 
told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of 
the hill; well now, I begin to be besieged again.’” 
But another says, “I would rather dine and hear 
him babble all he pleases.” And it is for you to 
compare these estimates; only do nothing as one 
burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a 
wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. 
Has some one made a smoke in the house? If he 


really is night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, but 
the statement of a falsehood. Isimply ‘‘ play the game” as 
long as we are dealing with hypotheses, but must ‘‘ break 
up the game” if required to make a false statement about 
actual facts. 
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1 A small island off Attica in the Aegean, used as a place 
of exile during the Empire. The ordinary form is Tvapos. 
2 He refers to the grave. 
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay ; 
if too much, I go outside. For one ought to 
remember and hold fast to this, that the door 
stands open. But some one says, “‘ Do not dwell in 
Nicopolis.” I agree not to dwell there. “Nor in 
Athens.” I agree not to dwell in Athens, either, 
“Nor in Rome.” I agree not to dwell in Rome, 
either. ‘Dwell in Gyara.”1 I agree to dwell 
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be 
like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I 
leave for a place where no one will prevent me from 
dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to 
every man.? And as for the last inner tunic, that 
is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any 
authority over me, That is why Demetrius said to 
Nero, “ You threaten me with death, but nature 
threatens you.” If I admire my paltry body, I have 
given myself away as a slave; if 1 admire my paltry 
property, I have given myself away as a slave; for 
at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can 
be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in 
his head, I say, “ Strike that part of him which he is 
protecting ” ; so do you be assured that your master 
will attack you at that point which you particularly 
wish to protect. If you remember all this, whom 
will you flatter or fear any more ? 

But I wish to sit where the senators do.—Do you 
realize that you are making close quarters for 
yourself, that you are crowding yourself?—How 
else, then, shall I have a good view in the 
amphitheatre >—Man, do not become spectator and 
you will not be crowded. Why do you make 
trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, 
and when the show is over sit down among the seats 
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* One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which 
the Stoics laid great stress. The subject is treated at 
considerable length in I. 7. 
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in general 
remember this—that we crowd ourselves, we make 
close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the 
decisions of our will crowd us and make us close 
quarters, Why, what is this matter of being 
reviled? Take your stand by a stone and revile it ; 
and what effect will you produce? If, then, a man 
listens like a stone, what profit is there to the 
reviler? But if the reviler has the weakness of the 
reviled as a point of vantage, then he does 
accomplish something. “Strip him.” Why do you 
say ‘him’? Take his cloak and strip that off. “I 
have outraged you.’” Much good may it do you! 
This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he 
always wore the same expression on his face. But 
we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather 
than how to be untrammelled and free. “The 
philosophers talk paradoxes,’ you say. But are 
there not paradoxes in the other arts? And what 
is more paradoxical than to lance a man in the eye in 
order that he may see? If anyone said this to a 
man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, 
would he not laugh at the speaker? What is there 
to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many 
things which are true appear paradoxical to the 
inexperienced ? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
What is the rule of life ? 


As some one was reading the hypothetical argu- 
ments,! Epictetus said, This also is a law governing 
hypotheses—that we must accept what the hypothesis 
or premiss demands. But much more important is 
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the following law of life—that we must do what 
nature demands. For if we wish in every matter and 
circumstance to observe what is in accordance with 
nature, it is manifest that in everything we should 
make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature 
demands, nor to accept that which is in conflict with 
nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us 
first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and 
then after that lead us to the more difficult matters; 
for in theory there is nothing which holds us back 
from following what we are taught, but in the 
affairs of life there are many things which draw us 
away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he 
wishes to begin with the latter; for it is not easy to 
begin with the more difficult things. And this is 
the defence that we ought to present to such parents 
as are angry because their children study philosophy. 
“Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing 
what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. 
Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor 
learned, why do you reproach me? But if it can be 
taught, teach me; and if you cannot do this, allow 
me to learn from those who profess to know. 
Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall 
into evil and miss the good? Far from it! What, 
then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. 
Very well, do you not want me to put away my 
ignorance? Whom did anger ever teach the art of 
steering, or music? Do you think, then, that your 
anger will make me learn the art of living?” 

Only he can so speak who has applied himself 
to philosophy in such a spirit. But if a man reads 
upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers 
merely because he wants to make a display at a 
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1 Schweighauser: éxe? dvra S.  % Schenkl: . . pdtas S. 
® Upton: xpa 8. 4 Schweighduser: rj S. 


1 7.e., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philo- 
sophic doctrines to live by; in Rome the temptation is strong 
to use them for achieving social distinction. 

2 That is, the reason ; compare note on I. 15, 4. 
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, 
what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration 
of some senator sitting by his side? For there in 
Rome are found in truth the great resources, while 
the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere 
child’s-play.1_ Hence it is difficult there for a man 
to control his own external impressions, since the 
distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a 
certain man who clung in tears to the knees of 
Epaphroditus and said that he was in misery ; for he 
had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces., 
What, then, did Epaphroditus do? Did he laugh at 
him as you are laughing? No; he only said, in a 
tone of amazement, “ Poor man, how, then, did you 
manage to keep silence? How did you endure it?” 

Once when he had disconcerted the student who 
was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one 
who had set the other the passage to read laughed 
at him, Epictetus said to the latter, “You are 
laughing at yourself. You did not give the young 
man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he 
was able to follow these arguments, but you treat 
him merely as a reader, Why is it, then,” he added, 
“that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon 
a complex argument we entrust the assigning of 
praise or blame, or the passing of a judgement upon 
what is done well or ill? Ifsuch a person speaks ill 
of another, does the man in question pay any attention 
to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated? 
when the one who is dispensing praise or blame is 
unable, in matters as trivial as these, to find the 
logical consequence? This, then, is a starting point 
in philosophy—a perception of the state of one’s own 
governing principle”; for when once a man realizes 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): aira S. 


1 of. Plato, Apology, 38 A: 6 8¢ avetéracros Blos od Biwrds 
avOpary. 
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it 
upon great matters. But as it is, some who are 
unable to swallow the morsel buy a whole treatise 
and set to work to eat that. Consequently they 
throw up, or have indigestion; after that come colics 
and fluxes and fevers, But they ought first to have 
considered whether they have the requisite capacity. 
However, in a matter of theory it is easy enough to 
confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs 
of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, 
and we hate the person who has confuted us. But 
Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected 
to examination.! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In how many ways do the external impressions arise, and 
what aids should we have ready at hand to deal 
nith them ? 


Tue external impressions come to us in four ways; 
for either things are, and seem so to be; or they are 
not, and do not seem to be, either; or they are, and 
do not seem to be ; or they are not, and yet seem to be. 
Consequently, in all these cases it is the business of 
the educated mantohit the mark. But whatever be 
the thing that distresses us, against that we ought 
to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that 
distress us are sophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, 
let us bring up our reinforcements against them; 
if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we 
are led to think that certain things are good when 
they are not, let us seek reinforcements at that 
point; if the thing that distresses us is a habit, 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): xaady S. 


1 And therefore not an evil. 
2 A paraphrase of Homer, Iliad, XII. 328. 
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with 
which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, 
is it possible to find with which to oppose habit? 
Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common 
folk saying, “That poor man! He is dead; his 
father perished, and his mother ; he was cut off, yes, 
and before his time, and in a foreign land.’”’ Listen 
to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself 
away from these expressions, set over against one 
habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistic argu- 
ments we must have the processes of logic and the 
exercise and the familiarity with these ; against the 
plausibilities of things we must have our precon- 
ceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at 
hand. 

When death appears to be an evil, we must have 
ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to 
avoid evils, and that death is an inevitable thing.! 
For what can Ido? Where shall I go to escape 
it? Suppose that I am Sarpedon the son of Zeus, 
in order that I may nobly say, as he did: “ Seeing 
that I have left my home for the war, I wish either 
to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give 
someone else the chance to win it; if I am unable 
to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge 
another the achievement of some noble deed.’ ? 
Granted that such an act as Sarpedon’s is beyond us, 
does not the other alternative fall within the 
compass of our powers? And where can I go to 
escape death? Show me the country, show me the 
people to whom I may go, upon whom death does 
not come; show me a magic charm against it. If 


3 ¢.¢., if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can 
at least think rationally about death, counting it no evil. 
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I have none, what do you wish me to do? I cannot 
avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall 
I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin 
of sorrow is this—to wish for something that does not 
come to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals 
according to my own wish, I change them; but if I 
cannot, I am ready to tear out the eyes of the man 
who stands in my way. For it is man’s nature not 
to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure 
to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can 
neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the 
eyes of the man who stands in my way, I sit down 
and groan, and revile whom I can—dZeus and the 
rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, 
what are they to me? “Yes,” you say, ‘but that 
will be impious of you.” What, then, shall I get that 
is worse than what I have now? In short, we must 
remember this—that unless piety and self-interest © 
be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any 
man. Do not these considerations seem urgent? 
Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy 
come and oppose us. Indeed I, for my part, have 
no leisure for such matters, nor can I act as advocate 
to the commonly received opinion. If I had a petty 
suit about a mere bit of land, I should have called in 
some one else to be my advocate. With what evi- 
dence, then, am I satisfied? With that which’ 
belongs to the matter in hand. To the question 
how perception arises, whether through the whole 
body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do not 
know how to give a reasonable answer, and both 
views perplex me. But that you and I are not the 
same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do I 
get this knowledge? When I want to swallow 
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' Schweighiuser: mpoxorrar S. 2 Wolf: adra 8. 


1 The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which 
was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in II. 20, 28. 
A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated 
his point in a somewhat coarser fashion; and this is not 
impossible in the present instance. 

? The Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics. 
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something, I never take the morsel to that place 
but to this4; when I wish to take bread J never 
take sweepings, but I always go after the bread as to 
a mark, And do you yourselves? who take away 
the evidence of the senses, do anything else? Who 
among you when he wishes to go to a bath goes to 
a mill instead ?—What then? Ought we not to the 
best of our ability hold fast also to this—maintain, 
that is, the commonly received opinion, and be 
on our guard against the arguments that seek to 
overthrow it?—And who disputes that? But only 
the man who has the power and the leisure should 
devote himself to these studies ; while the man who 
is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is 
broken within him, ought to devote his leisure to 
something else. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


That we ought not to be angry with men ; and what are 
the little things and the great among men ? 


Wuar is the reason that we assent to anything? 
The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is 
impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that 
appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the 
nature of the intellect—to agree to what is true, to 
be dissatisfied with what is false, and to withhold 
judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is 


the proof of this? “Feel, if you can, that it is now « 


night.” That is impossible. “ Put away the feeling 
that it is day.” That is impossible. “ Hither feel 
or put away the feeling that the stars are even 
in number.” That is impossible. When, therefore, 
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1 A rather free paraphrase of Plato, Sophistes, 228 o. 
® Kuripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way. 
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it 
was not his wish to assent to it as false; “for every 
soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth,” as Plato 
says1; it only seemed to him that the false was true. 
Well now, in the sphere of actions what have we 
corresponding to the true and the false here in 
the sphere of perceptions? Duty and what is con- 
trary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, 
that which is appropriate to me and that which is 
not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to 
these. ‘Cannot a man, then, think that something 
is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?” He 
cannot. How of her who says, 


Now, now, I learn what horrors J intend: 
But passion overmastereth sober thought ? 2 


It is because the very gratification of her passion and 
the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards 
as more profitable than the saving of her children. 
“Yes, but she is deceived.”” Show her clearly that 
she is deceived, and she will not do it; but so 
long as you do not show it, what else has she to 
follow but that which appears to her to be true? 
Nothing. Why, then, are you angry with her, 
because the poor woman has gone astray in the 
greatest matters, and has been transformed from 
a human being into a viper? Why do you not, if 
anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the halt, why do we not pity those who have 
been made blind and halt in their governing 
faculties ? 

Whoever, then, bears this clearly in mind, that 
the measure of man’s every action is the impression 
of his senses (now this impression may be formed 
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\ de, mot merely does suffering always follew error, bat 
It Is also morally unthinkable that ane man's etrer can eause 
another “suffering,” im the Stole sense; or, in other wards, 
ho man can be Injured (as Soerates believed : ee E219 
or made to “suffer” exeept by his own act SB. Bis 
this fundamental meral postulate of the Stoies which led 
them to classify so many of the ills of ie which one person 
1So 
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rightly or wrongly; if rightly, the man is blameless; 
if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty; for it 
is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is 
one person, while the man who suffers is another !),— 
whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged 
at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not 
revile anyone, will not blame, nor hate, nor take 
offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great 
and terrible things have their origin in this—the 
impression of one’s senses? In this and nothing 
else, The /lad is nothing but a sense-impression 
and a poet’s use of sense-impressions. There came 
to Alexander an impression to carry off the wife of 
Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to 
follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus 
to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a 
wife, what would have happened? We should have 
lost not merely the /liad, but the Odyssey as well.— 
Then do matters of such great import depend upon 
one that is so small?—But what do you mean by 
“matters of such great import”? Wars and factions 
and deaths of many men and destructions of cities? 
And what is there great in all this?—What, nothing 
great in this?—Why, what is there great in the 
death of many oxen and many sheep and the 
burning and destruction of many nests of swallows 
or storks ?—Is there any similarity between this and 
that?—A great similarity. Men’s bodies perished 
in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the 
other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so 
were nests of storks, What is there great or 
dreadful about that? Or else show me in what 


does actually cause to another as not real evils (cf. §§ 26-8), 
but a5idpopa, ‘‘ things indifferent.” cf. 1. 9,13; I. 30, 2, ete. 
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respect a inan’s house and a stork’s nest differ as a 
place of habitation.—Is there any similarity between 
a stork and a man?—What is that you say? As far 
as the body is concerned, a great similarity ; except 
that the petty houses of men are made of beams and 
tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is made of 
sticks and clay. 

Does a man, then, differ in no wise from a stork ? 
—Far from it; but in these matters he does not 
differ.—In what wise, then, does he differ ?>—Seek 
and you will find that he differs in some other 
respect. See whether it be not in his under- 
standing what he does, see whether it be not in his 
capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self- 
respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his 
intelligence. Where, then, is the great evil and 
the great good among men? Just where the 
difference is; and if that element wherein the differ- 
ence lies be preserved and stands firm and well 
fortified on every side, and neither his self-respect, 
nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, 
then the man also is preserved ; but if any of these 
qualities be destroyed or taken by storm, then the 
man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphere that 
the great things are. Did Alexander come to his 
great fall when the Hellenes assailed Troy wicua 
their ships, and when they were devastating the 
land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at 
all; for no one comes to his fall because of another’s 
deed; but what went on then was merely the 
destruction of storks’ nests. Nay, he came to his 
fall when the lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, 
his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency 
of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall? 
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When Patroclus died? Far from it; but when 
Achilles himself was enraged, when he was erying 
about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was 
there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. 
These are the falls that come to mankind, this is 
the siege of their city, this is the razing of it—when 
their correct judgements are torn down, when these 
are destroyed,—Then when women are driven off 
into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when 
the men themselves are slaughtered, are not all 
these things evils?—-Where do you get the justi- 
fication for adding this opinion? Let me know 
also,—-No, on the contrary, do you let me know 
where you get the justification for saying that 
they are not evils?-—Let us turn to our standards, 
produce your preconceptions. 

For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at what men do. In a case where we wish to judge 
of weights, we do not judge at haphazard; where 
we wish to judge what is straight and what is 
crooked, we do not judge at haphazard; in short, 
where it makes any difference to us to know the 
truth in the case, no one of us will do anything at 
haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first 
and only cause of acting aright or erring, of 
prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there 
alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I 
have nothing like a balance, there nothing like a 
standard, but some sense-impression comes and 
immediately I go and act upon it. What, am I 
any better than Agamemnon or Achilles—are they 
because of following the impressions of their senses 
to do and suffer such evils, while I am to be 
satisfied with the impression of my senses? And 
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5 ceavTov. Rovtov Otay aTEA oO TUpavvos Kai 
pe? Kann, eyo “rive ametnel ; 3” dv Neyn “ 8jow 

” onl ote “tais xepoiv amerel Kab Tots 

6 moatv.” av ge ‘ TpaxnroKomT yew ge,” rAéyo 
‘T@ TpAaXnrw arene.” dv éyn “es Hvraxny 


1 Wolf: xa uh S. 


1 i.e, the proper control to exercise over one’s haphazard 
sense-impressions. 
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what tragedy has any other source than this? What 
is the Atreus of Euripides? His sense-impression. 
The Oedipus of Sophocles? His sense-impression. 
The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo- 
lytus ? His sense-impression. What kind of a man, 


_ then, do you think he is who pays no attention to 


this matter? What are those men called who 
follow every impression of their senses ?—Mad- 
men,—Are we, then, acting differently ? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Of steadfastness 


Tue essence of the good is a certain kind of moral 
purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of 
moral purpose. What, then, are the external 
things? They are materials for the moral purpose, 
in dealing with which it will find its own proper 
good or evil. How will it find the good? If it 
does not admire the materials. For the judgements 
about the materials, if they be correct, make the 
moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and 
awry, they make it evil. This is the law which God 
has ordained, and He says, “If you wish any good 
thing, get it from yourself.’’ You say, “No, but 
from someone else.” Do not so, but get it from 
yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens 
and summons me, I answer “Whom are you 
threatening?” If he says, “I will put you in 
chains,” I reply, “He is threatening my hands and 
my feet.” If he says, “I will behead you,” I 
answer, “ He is threatening my neck.” If he says, 
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rn an iA » xX X\ 
ae Baro,” “dr\@ TO capiidie’ Kav éEoptopov 
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\ , / r > 
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rn > , 
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nr la 
foe AUT@V péeNEL ; 
9 ‘“Ypeis ody of Pirccodpor SiddoKeTe Katadpovetv 
a / \ / , ©. al i 
tov Baciréwv ;—My7 yévorto. Tis nuaov didaoKer 
a 2 a Lal 
avtiTroteio Oar pos avtovs, @y éxeivor’ Eyovow 
\ \ a 
10 éEovctay ; TO cwpdtiov AdBe, THY KTHoW AdBe, 
Ni la us \ N oyis \ / wy 
Thv pnunv rNaBe, Tovs epi eve NaBe. av Tivas 
/ a a 
TovUTav avaTreiOw avtitroeiobar, TO OvTL eyKa- 
/ i \ \ a 
ll Aetrw pot. ‘“‘vaiv adda Kal TOV SoypaTwr 
” I ” \ Ui 4 A +4 , 
dpyew Oédw.” Kal Tis cor TavTnY THY éEovciay 
a ee a 
déaxev ; Tod Stvaca vixhoar Soypa aNXOTpLOD ; 
/ ” , > lol f ’ 
12 ‘‘apocayov, dna, “avt@ oBov vinnow.” 
> a iid Pe! X \d \ PPeLe 2: ¢ ’ »”- 
ayvoeis STL avTO AUTO évixnaev, OvY UT’ aAXoOU 
> , , \ Ia\ ” a 
évixnOyn tmpoatperww Sé ovdév ArXO viKHoAL 
UA XN ’ \ € fe \ rn \ € 
13 Svvatat, TwANY alTn éavTnv. Sia TOdTO Kal oO 
lal lal , / , 
Tod Geov vomos Kpatictos €oTi Kal StKaLoTaTos: 
‘ lal xf a 
TO Kpeiocov ael TepiywécOw Tod xeElpovos. 
f. ne ’ € / lal , ‘ 
4s KPELTTOVES ELOLY OL O€Ka TOU évos.” TpPos Tl; 
\ \ an \ x fal 
Tpos TO Ofjoal, Mpos TO aToKTEivaL, Tpos TO 
> a iv4 I \ \ > if 
amayayety Otov Oédovowv, mpos TO aderécOat 
\ col 
Ta OVTA. ViKaoLW Tolvuy ot déxa Tov eva év 
4 € / / 
15 TOUT@, év @ Kpelacoves cic. €v Tivt odV YElpoves 
> BN Le \ wv f >’ is € \ , 
elow ; av o pev xn Soypata opbd, of dé py. 


1 Schweighiuser: ray éxelvwy 8, 
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“I will throw you into prison,” I say, “He is 
threatening my whole paltry body”; and if he 
threatens me with exile, I give the same answer.— 
Does he, then, threaten you not at all?—If I feel 
that all this is nothing to me,—not at all; but if 
I am afraid of any of these threats, it is I whom he 
threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear? 
The man who is master of what? The things that 
are under my control? But there is no such man. 
The man who is master of the things that are not 
under my control? And what do I care for them? 

Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise 
our kings?—Far from it. Who among us teaches 
you to dispute their claim to the things over which 
they have authority? Take my paltry body, take 
my property, take my reputation, take those who 
are about me. If I persuade any to lay claim to 
these things, lel some man truly accuse me. “ Yes, 
but I wish to control your judgements also.” And 
who has given you this authority? How can you 
have the power to overcome another’s judgement? 
“By bringing fear to bear upon him,’ he says, “I 
shall overcome him.” You fail to realize that the 
judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by 
something else; and nothing else can overcome 
moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this 
reason too the law of God is most good and most 
just: “Let the better always prevail over the 
worse.” “Ten are better than one,” you say. For 
what? For putting in chains, for killing, for 
dragging away where they will, for taking away a 
man’s property. Ten overcome one, therefore, in 
the point in which they are better. In what, then, 
are they worse? If the one has correct judge- 
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/ a > z. ‘4 a : Lh he F pe 
vi obv; év Toute Svvavtar vixhoar; mWoHev; Ee 
8 lotducOa emt tvyod, od ee. tov Bapvtepov 
KabenRKUC aL ; 

16 Lwxpdrns odv wa rdOy tadta bm’ ’AOnvatar ; 
— Avdparodor, Ti déyers TO LoKpatns ; ws exer 
TO Tpayua eye: WW otv TO YwoxKpdtovs Tpay- 
pdtiov! araxX0h Kal cuph vmod TOV iaxupoTépwv 
eis Seopwtnpioy Kal Koverov Tis 66 TO ToOpaTiO 

1776 Ywxpatous Kaxeivo atopuyhn*; tav’ta cot 
gaivetat Oavpactd, tadta doduka, én TOUTOLS 
éyxarels TO Oecd ; ovdev odv elye LwKpaTHS avTI 

18 TOUT@Y ; Tov HY 4 ovola aVT@ TOD ayabod ; Tivt 
mpoccxapmev® ; coli avtT@ ; Kal Ti Neyer exeivos ; 
“éue & “Avutos cat Médntos atoxteivar peév 
Svivavtat, Brava 8 ov.” Kal madw “ed TavTn 

1976 Oed didrov, TavTn ywéc8w.” adra SetEov 
b7t yelpova éxywv Soypara Kpatet Tod KpEeLTTOVOS 
év Soypacw. ov delEers: oS éyyvs. vopmos yap 
THs Pvcews Kal TOD Oeod ovTOS: TO KpEeicooV aél 
Tepuywéalw Tod Yelpovos. év tivt; év @ Kpetooor 

20 éoTLV. TOMA THpuATOS iayUpPOTEpoY, OL TéElovES 

21 Tod évds, 6 KAETTNS TOU fn KAeTTOV. Sia TOUTO 
Kay® TOV AVYVOV aTaXeaa, STL ev. TO aypuTVEtY 
fov Kpelccwyv wv o KAéTTNS. GAN é€xelvos 

1 cwudtioy the edition of Salamanca: Bentley also seems 

to have questioned the word, but compare i111. i. 16. 

2 Koraes: amropiynt 8. 
3 Schweighiuser after Schegk : mpooxamev 8. 


* The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving 
that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing 
judgements in the ordinary fashion, z.¢., by counting votes. 

2 Plato, Apology, 30 c. 
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can 
they overcome in this point? Howcan they? But 
if we are weighed in the balance, must. not the 
heavier draw down the scales? 

So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the 
hands of the Athenians?1—Slave, why do you say 
“Socrates’’? Speak of the matter as it really is 
and say: That the paltry body of Socrates may 
be carried off and dragged to prison by those who 
were stronger than he, and that some one may 
give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and 
that it may grow cold and die? Does this seem 
marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this 
do you blame God? . Did Socrates, then, have no 
compensation for this?» In what did the essence 
of the good consist for him? To whom shall we 
listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And what 
does he say? “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, 
but they cannot hurt me.”? And again, “If so it 
is pleasing to God, so let it be.’’? But do you 
prove that. one who holds inferior judgements pre- 
vails over the man who is superior in point of 
judgements. You will not be able to prove this; 
no, nor even come near proving it. For this is a 
law of nature and of God: “Let the better always 
prevail over the worse.” Prevail in what? In that 
in which it is better. One body is stronger than 
another body; several persons are stronger than . 
one; the thief is stronger than the man who is not 
a thief. That is why I lost my lamp,* because in 
the matter of keeping awake the thief was better 
than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very 


3 Plato, Crito, 43 p. 
4 See I. 18, 15. 
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TocoUToU ovioaro AUXVOY" avtt AUXVOU KNETTNS 
éyéveTo, avTi AVYVOU artaTos, avtTl AvyYVOU 
Onpi@dns. TovTo édokev avTa Auowtehew. 

“Eo re GNN’ eth raat pov TIS TOU (uwatiouv 
Kal €dKet p’ eis THY ayopay, eiTa emuxpavyatovew 
adXot “ pirocope, TL oe apernce Ta Soypata ; 
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TpaxnroxorreiaBat.” Kal Totav empaka a av eioa- 
your, D's » ay loxuporepos emda Bnrat fuov TOU 
ipariou, Hn cvpopar; iva, av pe déxa TEpt- 
ondaavtes eis TO deo pw TpLov éuSarwow, a) 
EUBAOG 5 aro ovv ovderv enabor ; : euabor, t iva 
ma TO ryevomevov iow OTl, av dm poaiperov %, 
ovdév éote mpos éeué.—rmpds TodTO ody ovK 
apérnoat; ti odv ev Ad\rX@ Entels THY Oédetav 
H ev @ Euabes ;—KaOnjpevos Novtrov ev TH PvdaxH 
Neyo “‘ovUTOS Oo TavTa .Kpavyalov ovTEe TOD 
onpatvopévov axover ovTE TO NEyOueVM Tapa- 
Kodovvet ovTe SAWS pEeu“eAnKeY aUT@ ecidévar 
TEept TOV htrocdpav TL A€yovaty % TL TroLOdGLY. 
apes autor.” “ adr’ eferde mah amo THS 
gurakis.” ef pnKéte Xpetav éxynrté pov év TH 
prrakh, €Eépyopar: ay madey TXINTEs éloe- 
Aevoopar, pEXpL Tivos ; ex pts av ov _doyos 
aiph ouveivat pe TO copario étav Oe a) apn, 
AaBere avTo Kal Dyatvere. povov 7) droyiaTos, 
Hovov pH paraKds, wn éx THs TUyovons mpo- 


1 Epictetus seems to stop and address himself somewhat 
abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is 
not entirely clear. Schweighiuser thought that they were 
addressed to some one of his pupils. 
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high price; for a lamp he became a thief, for a 
lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became 
beast-like. This seemed to him to be profitable ! 
Very well; but now someone has taken hold of 
me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, 
and then others shout at me, “ Philosopher, what 
good have your judgements done you? See, you 
are being dragged off to prison; see, you are going 
to have your head cut off.” And what kind of 
Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which 
would prevent me from being dragged off,ifa man who 
is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? 
Or would prevent me from being thrown into the 
prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw 
me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else? 
I have learned tosee that everything which happens, 
if it be outside the realm of my moral purpose, is 
nothing to me.—Have you, then, derived no benefit 
from this principle for the present case?! Why, 
then, do you seek your benefit in something other 
than that in which you have learned that it is ?— 
Well, as I sit in the prison I say, “The fellow who 
shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, 
nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains 
at all to know what philosophers say, or what they 
do. Don’tmindhim.” ‘“ But come out of the prison 
again.” If you have no further need of me in the 
prison, I shall come out; if you ever need me there 
again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so 
long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry 
body; but when reason does not so choose, take it 
and good health to you! Only Jet me not give up 
my life irrationally, only let me not give up my life 
faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. For 
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ddoews. mad yap 6 Geds ob BovrAeTaL' Xpelav 
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1 Wolf after Schegk: 6éAm S. 2 Reiske: edAoyor S. 
3 Meibom: ovx éa7’ S. 


1 Equivalent to our greeting, ‘‘Merry Christmas!” In 
what follows it would appear that the clapping of hands 
upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like 
the kiss at Easter among Greek Orthodox Christians. 
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again, God does not so desire; for He has need of 
such a universe, and of such men who go to and 
fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to 
retreat, as He did to Socrates, I must obey Him 
who gives the signal, as I would a general. 

What then? Must I say these things to the 
multitude? For what purpose? Is it not sufficient 
for a man himself to believe them? For example, 
' when the children come up to us and clap their 
hands and say, “To-day is the good Saturnalia,” 1 
do we say to them, “ All this is not good’? Not 
at all; but we too clap our hands to them. And 
do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make 
a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child 
and clap your hands to him; but if you do not want 
to do this, you have merely to hold your peace. 

All this a man ought to remember, and when he 
is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought 
to know that the time has come to show whether 
we are educated. For a young man leaving school 
and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised 
the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds 
him one that is easy to solve, he says, “ Nay, rather 
propound me one that is cunningly involved, so that 
I may get exercise from it.” Also the athletes are 
displeased with the youths of light weight: ‘He 
cannot lift me,’ saysone. “ Yonder is asturdy young 
man.” Ohno; but when the crisis calls,? he has to 
weep and say, “I wanted to keep on learning.” 
Learning what? If you do not learn these things 
so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did 

2 That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he 
has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty 
in life. 
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1 Supplied by Schenk]. 


1 Objecting, that is, toa hypothetical syllogism of a par- 
ticular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking. 
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you learn them for? I fancy that someone among 
these who are sitting here is in travail within his 
own soul and is saying, “ Alas, that such a difficulty 
does not come to me nxow as that which has come 
to this fellow! Alas, that now I must be worn 
out sitting in a corner, when I might be crowned 
at Olympia! When will someone bring me word 
of such a contest?” You ought all to be thus 
minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there 
are some who complain because no one brings them 
out, or matches them with an antagonist, and they 
pray God and go to their managers, begging to fight 
in single combat; and yet will no one of you display 
a like spirit? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very 
purpose and to see what my athlete is doing, what 
practice he is following in his task. / 1 do not. 
_want,”’ says he, “this kind of a task.” _ ROR is it 
in your power to take any task you want? You 


__have been given such a body, such parents, such _ 


brothers, such a “country, such a position in it; and 
then do you come to mé and say, “ Change he task 
_for me”? What, do you not possess-resources to 
enable you to. “atilize. that which has been given? You 
ought to say, “It is.yours to.set..the task, miné-to 
practise.it well.” -No,.but.you.do say, “ Do not propose 
to me such- and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but 
rather such-and-such a one;! do not urge upon me 
such-andjsuch a conclusion, but rather such-and-such 
a_one. fs A time will soon come when the tragic 
_actors will think | that their masks and buskins and 
“the long s robe are themselves. Man;all these things 
“you have as a subjéct-matter and a task. “Say some- 
thing, so that we may know whether you are a 
tragic actor or a buffoon; for both of these have 
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1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn 
by men of senatorial rank. 
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everything but their lines in common. Therefore, if 
one should take away from him both his buskins and 
hts mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere 
shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does 
he abide? If he has a voice, he abides. 

And so it is in actual life. “Take a governor- 
ship.” _I take it and having ‘done ‘so I’show how 
“arréducated — man. -comports. himself...“ Lay. aside 

“the Taticlave,t and having put on_rags_ ae for= 
“ward in a character to_correspond,””.... What-then? 
‘Has it not been given me to display a fine voice.. 
“In'what réle, _then, do you 1 mount | the stage now?” 
“As a witness summoned by God. God says, “G6” 
you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy 
to be produced by me as a witness. “Is any of those 
things which lie outside the range of the moral 
purpose either good or evil? Do I injure any man? 
Have I put each man’s advantage under the control 
of any but himself?’’ What kind of witness do 
you bear for God? “I am in sore straits, O Lord, 
and in misfortune ; no one regards me, no one gives 
me anything, all blame me and speak ill of me.” 
Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and 
is this the way in which you are going to disgrace the 
summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed 
this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be 
brought forward in order to bear testimony so im- 
portant ? 

But the one who has authority over you declares, 
“‘T pronounce you impious and profane.” What has 
happened to you? “JT have been pronounced im- 
pious and profane.”’ Nothing else? “ Nothing.” But 
if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical 
syllogism and had made a declaration, “I judge 
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' The lowest string had, however, the highest note in 
pitch, and vice versa. 
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the statement, ‘If it is day, there is light,’ to be 
false,’ what has happened to the hypothetical 
syllogism? Who is being judged in this case, who 
has been condemned? The hypothetical syllogism, 
or the man who has been deceived in his judgement 
about it? Who in the world, then, is this man who 
has authority to make any declaration about you? 
Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he 
pondered the matter? Has he learned it? Where? 
Under whose instruction? And yet a musician pays 
no attention to him, if he declares that the lowest 
string is the highest,] nor does a geometrician, if the 
man decides that the lines extending from the 
centre to the circumference of a circle are not 
equal; but shall the truly educated man _ pay 
attention to an uninstructed person when he passes 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on 
what is just and unjust? 

How great is the injustice committed by the 
educated in so doing! Is this, then, what you 
have learned here? Will you not leave to others, 
mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty 
quibbles about these things, so that they may sit in 
a corner and gather in their petty fees, or grumble 
because nobody gives them anything, and will you 
not yourself come forward and make use of what 
you have learned? For what is lacking now is 
not quibbles; nay, the books of the Stoics are full 
of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking 
now? The man to make use of them, the man 
to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. 
This is the character I would have you assume, that 
we may no longer use old examples in the school, 
but may have some example from our own time 
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1 The runaway slave, always apprehensive that his master 
may suddenly appear, is nervous and distraught, giving only 
half his mind to the spectacle before him. 

7 One who sang to his own accompaniment upon the 
cithara or harp. 
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate these 
matters? The part of him who devotes him- 
self to learning; for man is a kind of animal that 
loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to con- 
template these things like runaway slaves ;! nay, sit 
rather free from distractions and listen, now to 
tragic actor and now to the citharoede,? and not 
as those runaways do, For at the very moment 
when one of them is paying attention and praising 
the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then 
if someone mentions the word “ master,” they are 
instantly all in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful 
for men who are philosophers to contemplate the 
works of nature in this spirit. For what is a 
“ master”? One man is not master of another man, 
but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his 
masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without 
these things, and you shall see how steadfast I am. 
But when he comes mith them, thundering and lighten- 
ing, and I am afraid of them, what else have I done 
but recognized my master, like the runaway slave? 
But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite 
from these threats, I too am acting like a runaway 
slave who is a spectator in a theatre; I bathe, I | 
drink, I sing, but I do it all in fear and misery. 
But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, 
from those things which render masters terrifying, 
what further trouble do J have, what master any 
more? 

What then? Must I proclaim this to all men? 
‘No, but I must treat with consideration those who 
are not philosophers by profession, and say, “ This 
man advises for me that which he thinks good in 
his own case ; therefore I excuse him.” For Socrates 
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1 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 116p. 
2 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 117p. 
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he 
was about to drink the poison, and said, “ How 
generously he has wept for us!” Does he, then, 
say to the jailor, “ This is why we sent the women 
away” ?? No, but he makes this latter remark to 
his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear 
it; but the jailor he treats with consideration like 
a child, 


CHAPTER XXX 
What aid ought we to have ready at hand in difficulties ? 


WHEN you come into the presence of some pro- 
minent man, remember that Another? looks from 
above on what is taking place, and that you must 
please Him rather than this man, He, then, who 
is above asks of you, “In your school what did you 
call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and 
disrepute?” “TI called them ‘ things indifferent.’ ” 
“What, then, do you call them now? Have 
they changed at all?’’ “No.” “Have you, then, 
changed?”’ “No.” “Tell me, then, what things 
are ‘indifferent.’”” “Those that are independent of 
the moral purpose.” ‘Tell me also what follows.” 
“Things independent of the moral purpose are 
nothing to me.” “ Tell me also what you thought 
were ‘the good things.’’’ “ A proper moral purpose 
and a proper use of external impressions.” ‘“ And 
what was the‘end’?” “To follow Thee.” ‘“ Do 
you say all that even now?” “I say the same 
things even now.” Then enter in, full of con- 
fidence and mindful of all this, and you shall see 


3 That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13. 
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what it means to be a young man who has studied 
what he ought, when he is in the presence of men 
who have not studied. As for me, by the gods, I 
fancy that you will feel somewhat like this: ‘‘ Why 
do we make such great and elaborate preparations 
to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what 
authority amounted to? Was this what the vesti- 
bule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted 
to? Was it for all this that I listened to those long 
discourses? Why, all this never amounted to any- 
thing, but I was preparing for it as though it were 
something great.” 
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1 Upton: A’yor S. 
2 Supplied by Schweighduser, 
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Chapters of the Second Book 


That confidence does not conflict with caution. 

On tranquillity. 

To those who recommend persons to the philosophers. 

To the man who had once been caught in adultery. 

How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? 

Of indifference in things. 

How should one employ divination ? 

What is the true nature of the good? 

That although we are unable to fulfil the profession 
of a man we adopt that of a philosopher. 

How from the designation that he bears is it 
possible to discover a man’s duties? 

What is the beginning of philosophy ? 

Upon the art of argumentation. 

Of anxiety. 

To Naso. 

To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed. 

That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil. 

How ought we adjust our preconceptions to in- 
dividual instances ? 

How must we struggle against our external im- 
pressions ? 

To those who take up the teachings of the philoso- 
phers only to talk about them? 

Against Epicureans and Academics. 

Of inconsistency. 

Of friendship. 

Of the faculty of expression. 

To one of those whom he did not deem wor thy. 

How is logic necessary ? 

What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 
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1 7d deity Elter: réde. ty’ 8. 


CHAPTER I 
That confidence does not conflict with caution 


Peruaps the following contention of the philoso- 
phers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless 
let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is 
true that “‘ we ought to do everything both cautiously 
and confidently at the same time.” For caution 
seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and 
contraries are by no means consistent. But that 
which appears to many to be paradoxical in the 
matter under discussion seems to me to involve 
something of this sort: If we demanded that a man 
should employ both caution and confidence in regard 
to the same things, then we would be justly charged 
with uniting qualities that are not to be united. 
But, as a matter of fact, what is there strange about 
the saying? For if the statements which have often 
been made and often proved are sound, namely that 
“the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in 
a use of the impressions of the senses, but the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature 
of the good”; what is there paradoxical about the 
contention of the philosophers, if they say, ‘“‘ Where 
the things that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose are involved, there show confidence, but 
where the things that lie within the province of the 
moral purpose are involved, there show caution” ? 
For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral 
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1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex”: ampoaperiots S, 


1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by 
stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across 
the safe openings in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgics, HI. 
372; of. Aen., XII. 750., “(In Scythia) men drive them (stags) 
not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the 
crimson feather.” 
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind 
that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
and are not. under our control are nothing to us, we 
ought to employ confidence in regard to them. And 
so we shall be at one and the same time both 
cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident 
because of our caution. For because we are cautious 
about the things which are really evil, the result 
will be that we shall have confidence in regard to 
the things which are not of that nature. 

However, we act like deer: when the hinds are 
frightened by the feathers 1and run away from them, 
where do they turn, and to what do they fly for 
refuge as a safe retreat? Why, to the nets; and so 
they perish because they have confused the objects 
of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is 
with us also; where do we show fear? About 
the things which lie outside the province of the - 
moral purpose. Again,in what do we behave with 
confidence as if there were no danger? In the 
things which lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or 
to do something shameless, or with base passion to 
desire something, makes no difference to us, if only 
in the matters which lie outside the province of the 
will we succeed in our aim. But where death, or 
exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show 
the spirit of running away, there we show violent 
agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those 
men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we 
transform our natural confidence into boldness, 
desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our 
natural caution and self-respect we transform into 
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Tixov. TavTa © oOo Lwxparns KaNOS TrOLOD 
HopporvKeta, éxdnret. @s: yap ToIs maudtors Ta 
Tpoowmea paiverat dewa Kal poBepa dv atretpiar, 
TOLOUTOV TL KAL 7} Hbeis TAT YOMEV TPOS TA mpdyhara 
dc’ ovdev GAO 7 Gomep Kal Ta mardia Tpos TAS 
Hoppoduelas. Ti ydp éoTe mavdiov ; dyvoa. Th 
éote traoiov ; auabia. émet drrov older, KaKeiva 
ovdev nua@v édattov éxer’ Ouvatos th éotw; 
MopLoAvKeLov. aTpéyas av’To KaTapabe (dod, 


1 Kronenberg: ageides S. 


1 From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Trag 
Adesp., 88); included also among the Monostichs of 
Menander, 504. 

2 Plato, Phaedo 77E; compare Crito 46c. Epictetus seems 
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturba- 
tions. For if a man should transfer his caution to 
the sphere of the moral purpose and the deeds of 
the moral purpose, then along with the desire to 
be cautious he will also at once have under his 
control the will to avoid; whereas, if he should 
transfer his caution to those matters which are not 
under our contro] and lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will 
to avoid towards those things which are under the 
control of others, he will necessarily be subject to 
fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not 
death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear 
of hardship or death. That is why we praise the 
man who said 


Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death. 


Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned 
toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot 
death; whereas we do just the opposite—in the face 
of death we turn to flight, but about the formation 
of a judgement on death we show carelessness, 
disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well to 
call all such things “‘ bugbears.’’? For just as masks 
appear fearful and terrible to children because of 
inexperience, in some such manner we also are 
affected by events, and this for the same reason that 
children are affected by bugbears. For what is a 
child? Ignorance. What is a child? Want of 
instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he 
is no worse than we are. What is death? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is; see, 


to use poppHoAvceroy and moppodvxeta in the unusual sense of a 
terrifying form of mask. 
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TOS ov Sdxveu TO Toparvov det XoorcOhvar Tob 
mvevpariou, os mpoTepov ExeXwpLoro, 2 vov 7 
votepov. Ti ovv ayavakrets, el vov; e yap #1) 
vov, Jorepov. dua ats iva 7 srepiodos. avinrat TOD 
KOG [L0U" xpsiav yap eXet TOV bev evioTameveor, 
TaV Oe HEANOVTOY, Tov & Wve LEVOD. Tovos Tl 
éoTly ; wopmorvKeLoy. oTpépov avTo Kal KaTa- 
pale. tpayéws Kivettar To capKidiop, elta wadw 
Aelws. av coe pr AvoLTEAH, 7) Ovpa HvorkTac: 
ay AvotTEAH, épe. Tpos Tavta yap nvoty@at 
Set tHv Supav, kal mpayua ouK éyopen. 

Tis odv TOUT@Y Tay Soypatov KapTos ; SvTEp 
det Kado Tov T elvat Kal mpeT@déoTatov Tots 
TO OvTL mardevopevors, arapakia adoBia éXev- 
Bepia. ov yap Tois Todos Tepl TOUT@Y Tio TEU- 
Téov, ob éyouow. fovots eEeivar madever Oat Tots 
érevdépacs, GXXa Tots pirocopors MadQov, ot 
Néyouct pdvous TOUS madevdevtas édevdépous el elvan. 
—IIas TovTO i Obras: vov aXXo Ti éotuv 
érevdepia 4) » TO é€elvar ws Bovropeba dueEdyev ; 
* ovdév.” éyeTe 87 HOt, ® avOpwrot, Bovrea be 
Shy dpapravovrtes ; ‘ou Bovdopeba.” ovdels 
Tolvuy apaptavev édevOepos eotiv. Bovrecbe 
Shy poBovpevor, BovreoGe AvTroveEvor, Bovreabe 
Tapaccouevor; “ ovdapas.” ovdels dpa ovte 


1 A favourite idea of the Stoies (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VIT. 
137; Marcus Aurelius V. 13 and 32; X. 7, 2; XI. Q). 
Briefly expressed, it is a theory of ‘‘ cyclical regeneration y 
(Mare. Aur. XI. 2), i.e., that all things repeat themselves 
in periodic cycles. Cf. Norden, Geburt des Kindes (1924), 31. 

2 “Freedom” in the days of the older Greek philosophers 
connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, but in 
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it does not bite. The paltry body must be 
separated from the bit of spirit, either now or later, 
just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you 
grieved, then, if it be separated now? For if it be 
not separated now, it will be later. Why? So that 
the revolution of the universe may be accomplished ; } 
for it has need of the things that are now coming into 
being, and the things that shall be, and the things 
that have been accomplished. _Whatishardship? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The 
poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then 
again to smooth. If you do not find this profitable, 
the door stands open; if you do find it profitable, 
bear it. For the door must be standing open for 
every emergency, and then we have no trouble. 
What, then, is the fruit of these doctrines? . 
Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest 
and the most becoming for those who are being 
truly educated—tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. 
For on these matters we should not trust the 
multitude, who say, “Only the free can be 
educated,” but rather the philosophers, who say, 
“Only the educated are free.’—How is that >— 
Thus: At this time? is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish? “Nothing else.” Tell 
me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? 
“We do not.” Well, no one who lives in error is 
free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in 
turmoil? “By nomeans.” Well then, no man who 


the time of Epictetus, under the Roman rule, it meant 
nothing more than the privilege to live the kind of life that 
one pleased under the authority of the Imperial government. 
There is a play also on the double meaning of free, 7.¢., in a 
sncial and in a moral sense. 
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vi 
hoBovpevos ovTe AUTTOVpWEVOS OVTE TAapacaopeEVOS 
édevGepos éatw, datis 8 amnddraKTaL AUTaV 

a an A € lol 
kai poBov Kal tapaydy, odtos TH avTH 0d@ 
a n D4 
Kal tov Sovreve amndXaKTal. TOS ovv ETL 
Upiv mictevcouev, @ irtatos vopobéTat; ovK 
\ ° , 
emitpéTromev trarceverOar, et uy Tois édevOépots; 
of dirdocodor yap Aéyouow tt ovK éemeTpéTrOpev 
n 4 n ‘ 
érXevOépois eivas ef un TOis TeTraLdeupévols, TOUTO 
> € XN > y / er a / 
éotiv 0 eos ovK éreTpérret.— Ortav ody otpéwrn THs 
él atpatnyod Tov avTod SovXop, ovd€év érroinaen; 
? , / ” \ € a na 
— Enoinoev.—Ti;—" Eotpewev tov avtov do0vXov 
pI \ lal ” > tf / ‘ > 
éml otpatnyou.— AAdo ovdév ;—Nat> Kal eixo- 
a a /- € a 
aoTny avtod dodvar odeirer.—Ti ovv; o Tadra 
madav ov yéyovev édevOepos ;—OU padrrov 4 
b A by \ Wa / te 
atdpayos. émel ov 0 addXous oTpédey Suvdpevos 
ovudéva Evers KUpLOV; OvK apyupLoV, ov Kopdovor, 
ov TaLdapLov, ov TOV TUPAaVVOY, OV Pirov TLVAa TOD 
, t 
Tupavvou ; Té ovY TPEmELS ETL TLVA TOLAUTNY ATLOV 
mTepioTace ; : 
Aa TodTO Néyw ToAAaKLS “ TaDTA medETAaTE Kal 
a 4 a 
TavTa Tpoxerpa ExeTe, Tpos Tiva Set TEAappynKévat 
Kal mpos tiva evAaBws SvaxeioPat, OTL Tpds Ta 
at poaipeta Oappeiv, evrAaBeto Oat Ta TpoatpeTLKa.” 
? n 
— AX ovk avéyvwv cor od8 éyvws Ti ToL ;— 
3. » 
Ev tiv; év rAeEediows. eye cov ta reFetoua: 
a lal py \ 
deiEov, mas Exeus Tmpos dpeEv Kal Exxreow, et pn) 


1 Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. 
The tax of ‘‘five per cent.” mentioned just below is the fee 
that had to be paid to the State. 

* The words of a pupil who has read and correctly 
interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud to 
Epictetus some essay of his own composition. 
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is in fear, or sorrow, or turmoil, is free, but whoever 
is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is 
by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, 
then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest 
lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get 
an education? For the philosophers say, “We do 
not allow any but the educated to be free’’; that is, 
God does not allow it.—When, therefore, in the 
presence of the praetor a man turns his own slave 
about, has he done nothing?1—He has done 
something.— What ?>—He has turned his slave about 
in the presence of the praetor.—Nothing more ?— 
Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent. of the 
slave’s value.—What then? Has not the man to 
whom this has been done become free?—He has no 
more become free than he has acquired peace of 
mind. You, for example, who are able to tum 
others about, have you no master? Haye you not 
as your master money, or a mistress, or a bo 
favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant? 
If not, why do you tremble when you go to face some 
circumstance involving those things ? 

That is why I say over and over again, “ Practise 
these things and have them ready at hand, that is, 
the knowledge of what you ought to face with 
confidence, and what you ought to face with 
caution—that you ought to face with confidence 
that which is outside the province of the moral 
purpose, with caution that which is within the 
province of the moral purpose.”—But have I not 
read to you, and do you not know what I am 
doing?2—What have you been engaged upon? 
Trifling phrases! Keep your trifling phrases! 
Show me rather how you stand in regard to desire 
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drotuy x. aves @v dérers, et pt) mepemimrels ols ov 
Berets. éxeiva 66 TA meptoora, a av vodv éxns, dpas 
TOU ToTE amaneters. —Ti ovv; LeoKparns ovK 
eypagev ;—Kat Tis TooabTa; avnra TOS ; érel 
[T) edvvarTo éyery del TOV eReyNOvTA avTov Ta 
Soypara 77 éheyx Ono duevov év TO bE pet, avros 
éauTOV prey xev kat é&jnralev Kat del piay yé Twa 
mpornw ey éyupvater XPNTT LAS. TAUTA pies 
piroa ogos: NeFeloua dé xal “478 bs,” “Hv & éya, + 
ahros apinot, TOUS avaraOnrors 7 n Tots paxapioss, 
Tots cXoAnY &yovow To atapakias 7) Tois pwndev 
Tov é&Hs drronroyrbouevors dca poplar. 


34 Kal viv Karpod KahoovTos exetva Seifes am- 


eMav kal avayvoon Kat eumeptrepevon 3 *tdo0, 


35 mas diaddyous ouvtiOnpt.” pap, avOpore, GN’ 


éxeiva, pbeaNdXop .£ ‘i808, TOS Operyopevos ovK amo- 
TuyXave. idod, TOS éxkiveav ov mepiTinre. 
gépe Oavatov nab yvoon: pépe movous, pépe 
Seopmrnpiov, pépe adokiav, dépe xatadixnv.” 


36 avtn emiderEts véov ék TYOATS edn uO dros. TAN- 


a S arnous ades, pnde peony TUS akovon gov 
Tepl aUT@Y ToTe pnd, av emauvery Tls €T avTOLs, 
avéxyou, dd£ov Oé€ unboels eivar kal eidévar under. 


1 Kronenberg: 7 53ds hv Aéy** S (Aéyw Se). 


1A very strange passage, for it was generally believed 
that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been 
some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the 
statement that he did not write as resting ‘‘on the 
authority of some”), and the style of writing which 
Epictetus here describes seems not to have been intended for 
publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote 
copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for 
others to read. 
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what 
you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. 
As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, 
you will take them away somewhere and blot them 
out.—What then? Did not Socrates write >—Yes, 
who wrote as much as he?! But how? Since he 
could not have always at hand someone to test his 
judgements, or to be tested by him in turn, he was 
in the habit of testing and examining himself, and 
was always in a practical way trying out some 
particular primary conception. That is what a 
philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and “said 
he,” “said I”’# he leaves to others, to the stupid or 
the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity 
live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly 
take no account of logical conclusions. 

And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and 
make an exhibition of your compositions, and give 
a reading from them, and boast, “See, how I write 
dialogues”? Do not so, man, but rather boast as 
follows : “See how in my desire I do not fail to get 
what I wish. See how in my aversions I do not 
fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death 
and you shall know; bring on hardships, bring on 
imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on con- 
demnation.”” This is the proper exhibition of a 
young man come from school. Leave other things 
to other people; neither let anyone ever hear a word 
from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for 
them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be ac- 
counted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show 


2 Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially 
popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to 
a refined literary form; compare the critical note. 
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, a O\ ie lal ,_% > 14 
povov TOUTO Eldas Halvov, TAS pT aToTVXNS 
mote pte TepiTéons. GAOL pedAETAaTWoAaY 

vA 
dixas, ddXot TpoBAHpaTa, dANoL sUAANOYLG poUS* 
od amobvyckey, ov Sedéc0at, ad otpeBrovcFat, 
fal , 
av éEopitecOar. mavta tadta Pappovytas, Te- 
a iL 3 A 
moOoTws TR KEKANKOTL oe em avTd, TO AELov 

a 4 
THS Xopas TavTNs KEexpiKoTL, ev H KaTaTayGels 
emdetEers, Tiva SUvaTat NoYLKOY 1YyEWOVLKOV TpPOS 
Tas ampoatpétous Suvdmes avtitaEduevov. Kal 

A \ , b} lal as, Le a - 
ottws TO wapabo€ov éxeivo ovKétTe odT advvaToV 

tal ” 4 e ae \ > a 
favettat ote mapdado€ov, Str dua pev evrAaPei- 
ao n 
aOat Set dua 5é Oappetv, mpos ev TA aT poatpeTa 
Oappetv, év dé Tots mpoatpetiKots evraBeicOat. 


B’. Tlepi atapakias. 

“Opa ov 6 amiwv éml thy Sixnv, ti Béreus 
Tnphoat Kal Tov Oédrers avvca. ef yap Tpoat- 
peow Oéreus THpHoar Kata Pvaw éyovcay, Taca 
cot acpdrca, TATA GOL EvpapEela, TPAYUA ovK 
éyers. Ta yap émt col avteEovcia Kal dices 
érevOepa Oérwv THphcaL Kal TOUTOLS apKOvMEVOS 
Tivos éts émiatpépy ; Tis yap avTav Kuptos, Tis 
ata Svivatar aderécbar; ef Oérers aidnpov 
elvat Kal miatds, Tis OvK edoe oe; eb Oédets pr) 
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that you know this only—how you may never either 
fail to get what you desire or fall into what you 
avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, 
others syllogisms; do you practise how to die, how 
to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. 
Do all these things with confidence, with trust in Him 
who has called you to face them and deemed you 
worthy of this position, in which having once been 
placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a 
rational governing principle when arrayed against 
the forces that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were 
speaking will no longer appear either impossible or 
paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought 
to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard 
to those things that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those 
things that lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. 


CHAPTER II 
On tranquillity 


ConsipEr, you who are going to court, what you 
wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed ; 
for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose 
in its natural condition, all security is yours, every 
facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are 
willing to keep guard over those things which are 
under your direct authority and by nature free, and 
if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care 
about? For whois master ofthem, who can take them 
away from you? If you wish to be self-respecting 
and honourable, who is it that will not allow you? 
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Kwdrveo Gat pnd? avayKaver Bar, Tis oe avayKacet 
dpéyer Bar av ov SoKel cot, Tis excdiver a pa) 
paivetai cot ; andra 1; mpager pév oot Tiva a 
Soxet poBepd eivat: wa 5€ Kal éxxrivav ada 
raOns, TOS SUVaTaL ToLhoaL ; STav ovv etl col 
4 TO opéyer Oar Kal exxdivern, Tivos éTl émt- 
oTpepy 5 TOUTO GOL T pootmiov, TOUTO Sunynaes, 
TOUTO TiaoTLS, TOUTO ViKN, TOUTO ériNOYOS, TOUTO 
evooKkipnols. 

Ala todTO 6 YwKxpatns mpos Tov vrroptpmvy- 
oKkovta, iva mapacKevdlntar mpos tiv SiKny, 
Eby “ov Sox® obv cot dtravtt TS Biw Tpds TOUTO 
mapacKevates Oat ;”—‘‘Tlotav trapacKeuny ; °— 
“Ternpnka, dno, “To ém épuot.”—“ lds 
obv ;” “ Ovddev odd€éror’ adtxov ovdt idia ovTE 

2 
Snpoota empagta.” el be Oereus wal Ta ex 0S 
THpHo at, TO Ses ndiriae Kat TO ovcidiov Kal TO aE o- 
MaTLOV, NéyW ool" mn avToev mapacKevatov THY 
Suvarny, TapacKevny Tagav Kat ouTrov oKET TOU 
Kab TY vow Tod Sucactod wal TOV avTidixov. éb 
yovatwv adryacbar Sei, yovatwoy dau: él Krav- 
oa, Kradaov ei olmaEa, olpmeov. OTav yap 
brroO hs Ta Oa Tots ends, SovAeve TO AOLTOV Kal 
Bn avtioT@ Kal troté wev Oére Sovdreverv, Tore 
5é yu Oédre, GAN’ aTAGS Kal €E SANs THs Stavoias 
} Tadta 7} éxeiva: 7) éXeVOepos 7) SovAOS, 4) TEeTAL- 
Seupévos 7) amaivevtos, 7 yevvaios adexTpv@v 7) 


X 
1 
> I? Xx € , uy , n BJ 

AYEVYNS, 7) UTOMEVE TUTTTOMEVOS, MEY pPLS AV aTrO- 


1 A somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in 
his Apology, 2f. 
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what 
man will compel you to desire what does not seem 
to you to be desirable, to avoid what you do not feel 
should be avoided? Well, what then? The judge 
will do some things to you which are thought to be 
terrifying ; but how can he make you try to avoid 
what you suffer? When, therefore, desire and 
aversion are under your own control, what more do 
you care for? This is your introduction, this the 
setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your 
victory, this your peroration, this your approbation. 

That is why Socrates, in reply to thé man who 
was reminding him to make preparation for his trial, 
said, ‘ Do you not feel, then, that with my whole 
life I am making preparation for this ?””—“< What 
kind of preparation ?”—“I have maintained,” says 
he, “that which is under my control.’’—“ How 
then?’’—“I have never done anything that was 
wrong either in my private or in my public life.’”’4 
But if you wish to maintain also what is external, 
your paltry body and your petty estate and your 
small reputation, I have this to say to you: Begin 
this very moment to make all possible preparation, 
and furthermore study the character of your judge 
and your antagonist. If you must clasp men’s 
knees, clasp them; if you must wail, then wail; 
if you must groan, then groan. For when you sub- 
ject what is your own to externals, then from 
henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be 
drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing 
to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or 
that simply and with all your mind, either a free 
man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, 
either a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one, 
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Odvns, 4 amayopevoov evOus. jun cot yévorto 
mAnyas Toddas AaBelv Kal Votepov atraryoped- 
ga. ei © aiaypa Tavta, avTobey non dtere “ mod 

vow KaKOV Kal ayabev ; 00 Kal adnOea. STroU 
arnOea cai ob 1 ducts, éxel TO evAaPEs* S7roU 7 
arnOeva, éxel TO Oapparéov, Srrov 7 pvats.” 

"Eel toe doxeis, OTe TA exTOs THPHTAL OérXwy 
Loxpdatns wapedOov dv ereye “ éue & “Avutos 
kat MéAntos amoxteivar wev dvvavtat, Brarvas 
8 od”; otto pwpos nv, a pn idn tL adTn 4 
odds évtava ov héper, AXN GAAy; TL odv eoTLY, 
éte ovK exXEL ANOYyov Kal mpocepebilev? ; ws oO 
éuos “Hpakrertos mepi aypidtov tpaypatov 
éyov év ‘Pod@ nal amodelEas tots SuKactais Ste 
Sixara reyes ENOwY emi Tov émiroyov &pyn bre 
“adn ote Oencopat Umar oT emiatpépopmat, Th 
pédreTe Kpiverv: tyels Te wadrov ob KpLVOMEVoL 
éote i) yo. Kal oUTws KaTéoTpee TO Tpaypya- 
Tov. tis xpeia; provov pn Séov, un TpoaTibe 
& Ore “Kal ov déopuat,” ef pon Te Kapos éotuv 
émitnoes épeOicar tors Sixactas ws Ywxparer. 
Kal ov eb TotodToyv étidoyov mapacKevatn, ti 
avaBaivers, Ti UTaKovels ; ef yap ctTavpwOhvat 

1 Schegk: od S. 
2 Bentley: mpocepebiCe: S. 


1 These last three sentences make no satisfactory sense in 
themselves, and none of the numerous emendations which 
have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time 
they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. 
It would appear, as Schenk] suggests, that they constitute 
a seriously mutilated section of the preceding. chapter 
(possibly from the very end), which by some accident has 
become imbedded in an alien context. 
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in 
at once. Far be it from you to receive many blows 
and yet at the last give in! But if that is dis- 
graceful, begin this very moment to decide the 
question, “ Where is the nature of good and evil 
to be found? Where truth also is. Where truth 
and where nature are, there is caution ; where truth 
is, there is confidence, where nature is. m1 

Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished 
to maintain his external possessions he would have 
come forward and said, “ Anytus and Meletus are 
able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me”? 
Was he so foolish as not to see that this course does 
not lead to that goal, but elsewhere? Why is it 
unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provoca- 
tion? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an 
unimportant lawsuit about a small piece of land in 
Rhodes ; after he had pointed out the justice of his 
claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, 
* But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what 
your decision is going to be, and it is you who are 
on trial rather than I.” And so he ruined his case. 
What is the use of acting like that? Merely make 
no entreaties, but do not add the words “ Yes, and 
I make no entreaties,’ unless the right time has 
come for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to 
provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are 
preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you 
mount the platform at all, why answer the summons ? 2 
For if you wish to be crucified, wait and the cross 


2 That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so 
provocative a manner as to invite condemnation. If that is 
what you wish, simply do nothing at all and you will gain 
your end. 
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Oéreus, exdeE au Kab ngee 0 oTaupos et 8 oma- 
Kodoat Aoyos aipet Kal meioat TO ye Tap avrov, 
Ta éERs TOUT@ TownTéov ThpobyTe pevror Ta iva. 

Tadrn Kal yedotoy éoTe TO Aéyeuy © ‘bmrodou pou.” 
tl cot vmod dpa ; RAG © roinaov pov THY dia- 
vouay é te ay anoBaivy Tpos TOUTO apyocac bar.” 
émel éxelvo ye Gmouov éo Tl olov él AYPApLpLatos 
éyou “elmé peo tt yeaa, étav pot mpoBrAnO7 
Tt dvopma.” av yap eitw ore Atwv, celta mapeOav 
EKELVOS auTe mpoBary 7) 78 Aiwvos dvopa, 
avra TO Oéavos, Ti yevnras ; pam i ypanrn ; 5 adn el 
pev HepeheTnKas ypagen, éyers Kal TapacKevd- 
sacar? ™ pos TavTa Ta Umaryopevopeva el 5€ 
fy, TE GOL eyw viv UToOdpmar; av yap adXo TL 
brayopevn TA Mpdyuata, TL épels 7) Ti mpakes ; 
TOUTOU ovY TOD xafor.xod pEwvnoo Kal brobjxns 
ovK amopyces. ” éay dé mpos Ta eo xXaoKys, 
avaykn o€ avo al Kato cudlerOau mpos TO 
BovrAnua Tod Kupiov. tis 8 éati Kvpios ; 0 TOV 
td aod Twos crovdalopévwrv 1) éxKALVOMEVOV 
éxav éEovolav, 


\ \ , \ * 
y. Ilpos tovs cumotdvtas tivas Tols 
pirocogors 


Karas o Atoyévns pos TOV aEvobvra, ypap- 
pata Tap avtov haBeiy oveTaTiKa ‘OTL pev 
avOpwros, pyaiv, “el, kal idov yvooetat: es & 


1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex ” mapackevdoat S. 
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will come; but if reason decides that you should 
answer the summons and do your best to have what 
you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance 
therewith, but always maintaining what is your own 
proper character. 

Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, 
“ Advise me.” What advice am I to give you? 
Nay, say rather, “Enable my mind to adapt itself 
to whatever comes.”” Since the other expression is 
just as if an illiterate should say, “Tell me what to 
write when some name is set me to write.” For if 
I say, “Write Dio,” and then his teacher comes 
along and sets him not the name “ Dio,’ but 
“Theo,” what will happen? What will he write? 
But if you have practised writing, you are able also 
to prepare yourself for everything that is dictated 
to you; if you have not practised, what advice can 
' I now offer you? For if circumstances dictate some- 
thing different, what will you say or what will you 
do? Bear in mind, therefore, this general principle 
and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But 
if you gape open-mouthed at externals, you must 
needs be tossed up and down according to the will 
of your master. And who is your master? He 
who has authority over any of the things upon 
which you set your heart or which you wish to 
avoid. 


CHAPTER III 


To those who recommend persons to the philosophers 


Tuar is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the 
man who asked for a letter of recommendation from 
him: “That you are a man,” he says, “he will 
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dyados 7) i] KAaKOS, el [ev eptrerpos éort Svaryvavat 
TOUS liyaBods Kal KAKOUS, YYMoETAL, et So dmetpos, 
ove av peupeais ypdyrw auto.”  Sporov yap 
@oTrep eb Spay pn) cvorab val tive n&iov, wa 
SoxiuacO7. € a dpyupoyveapoveros ear, ov aav- 
THY TVTTHTELS, eet obp ToLodToy Te exe NaS 
kal év TO Bio olov én apyupion, iv’ eltrety éive- 
pat kabdrep ) apryupoyve pov ever ‘ pépe iy 
OérXexs Spaxmay Kal _Suayvacopar.” GAr én 
gudoyrouaor § ‘ hépe ov Béreus Kal Svaxpwe ooL 
TOV avadrUTLKOY TE Kal pa}. 3 bua ti; oda yap 
dvadvew oudoyis Hous" exo THY Suvaper, iv 
éxevy Sei TOV emeyvwaTLKOY TOV mepl oudho- 
yoo povs catopOovvtav. él 6é Tob Biov tt TOL ; 
viv wev Néyw ayaboy, viv 6é Kaxov. TL TO aiTLov ; 
TO évavtiov  éml TOV cvANOYLCLOY, apabia Kal 
atrecpia. “ 


/ \ \ b BN , Ni / 
8’. IIpds tov ért povyeta troré KaTeuNnppévov 


Aéyovtos avrToo ore ‘O avOpwrros pos miotw 
yéyovev kal todTo o avatpéTnov avarpémet TO 
itov Tod avOparov, emera AO ev TLS TOV Soxouv- 
Tov piroroyav, Os KaTEeLNnTTO TOTE poorxyos év 


1 This is Wolf’s interpretation of the rare word dvadutixés, 
ie., as referring to a syllogism. But Upton, Schweighauser, 
and others take it in the sense of ‘‘a person who is capable of 
analyzing syllogisms.’” The former interpretation fits the 
preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. 
As in § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character 
are blended, so here apparently the transition from the 
syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abruptly. 
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know at a glance ; but whether you are a good or 
a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to 
distinguish between good and bad, and if he is with- 
out that skill he will not discover the facts, even 
though I write him thousands of times.” For it is 
just as though a drachma asked to be recommended 
to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in 
question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend 
yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in 
everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the 
case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the 
assayer of silver says, “ Bring me any drachma you 
please, and I will appraise it.” Now in the case of 
syllogisms I say, “ Bring me any you please and I 
will distinguish for you between the one that is 
capable of analysis and the one that is not.”1 How 
so? Because, I know how to analyze syllogisms 
myself; I have the faculty which the man must have 
who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms 
properly. But in everyday life what do I do? 
Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. 
What is the reason? The opposite of what was true 
in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and 
inexperience. 


CHAPTER IV 
To the man who had once been caught in adultery 


As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to 
fidelity, and that the man who overthrows this is 
overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there 
entered one who had the reputation of being a 
scholar, and who had once been caught in the city 
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Th TOEL. 0 o AN av, pnoty, apevres TOUTO 
TO TLoTOV, pos 6 mepvxaper, émiBovrevopev Th 
yuvatKl TOD yetToVvos, Ti TroLoDmeEY ; Th yap ano 
h amoddupev Kal avatpovpev ; Tiva ; TOV TLoTOV, 
TOV aidypova, TOV OoLov. TavTa pova; yelTvi- 
aow & ovK avarpodper, podiav & ov, money oe 
ov ; els tiva Oé Xopav avTous KATATATTOMED ; 
@s Tive cot Xpoual, avOpwre ; @s yelrovu, @S 
Piro ; mote TLL; OS mohity 5 Ti GOL TLITEVTO ; ; 
eita oKevapLov fev eb HS OUTS caTpov, date 
got Tpos pndev StvacOar yphaOat, Ew av emi 
Tas Komplas éppimrov Kal ov’ éxeidev ay Tis o¢ 
avnpetto: et & advOpwiros av ovdeniay Nopay 
dvvacas aromhnpiaat avO pwomreny, Th oe ToL 
copev ; Extw yap, pirov ov dvvacat TOTPOY exer. 
dovAou Svvacas ; > Kal tis cor miatevoer; ov 
Béreus ody pup fina mou Kal avros emt Kom piav 
as oKEvOS aX pnorov, @$ KOTpLoVv; Elta épels 

“ovdeis pou emlaTpeperat, av pwrouv _prXOno- 
you”; KAKOS yap ei Kal, . AXpnoros. olov et oi 
odes t myavaxrovy, éte ovdels avTav erro pe- 
petal, aArAA dHhevyoucr mdyres Kav TUS Suvntat, 
TEAS katéBanrev. ov KEVT pov execs TovovTov, 
@oTe ov av TAH Ens eis Tpaypara Kal odvvas 
éuBarrew. ti aoe Oédets Tointmper ; ovK Exes 
Tov TeO hs. 

Té ovv ; ovK eloly at yuvaixes Kowal picer ; 
Kayo prea Kal yap TO xotpidtoy KoLvov TOY 


1 Upton: oxdankes S. 


1 A not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to-which the 
Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131); but 
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, 
if we abandon this fidelity to which we are by 
nature born, and make designs against our neigh- 
bour’s wife, what are we doing? Why, what but 
ruining and destroying? Whom? ‘The man of 
fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that all? Are 
we not overthrowing. also neighbourly feeling, 
friendship, the state? In what position are we 
placing ourselves? As what am I to treat you, 
fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what 
kind? As a citizen? What confidence am I to 
place in you? If you were a vessel so cracked that 
it was impossible to use you for anything, you would 
be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from 
there no one would pick you up; but if, although a 
man, you cannot fill a man’s place, what are we 
going to do with you? For, assuming that you can- 
not hold the place of a friend, can you hold that ofa 
slave? And who is going to trust you? Are you 
not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast 
forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a 
piece of dung? For all that will you say, ‘‘ Nobody 
cares for me, ascholar!’’? No, for you are an evil man, 
and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained 
that nobody cares for them, but all run away from 
them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and 
knocks them down. You have such a sting that you 
involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. 
What do you want us to do with you? There is no 
place where you can be put. 

What then, you say; are not women by nature 
common property?1 I agree. And the little pig is 
Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as 


make it compatible with ordinary matrimonal institutions. 
Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic. 
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f a 
KexAnpevwv' GAN Stray pépn yéevyntat, av cot 
farh, avaptacov aveNOav! to Tod TapaKkata- 
+N is 
Ketévouv pépos, AdOpa KrEépov 7 TapaKxalels THY 
n A f / 
xelpa Alyveve, Kav pH SUV TOD KPEwWs aTOOTTA- 
4 f 
gal, Altrawe Tors SaxTUNoVs Kal TrEptrELyE. 
/ 
Kandos cuptoTns Kal ovvdemvos LwKpateKos. 
diye, TO 6€ Oéatpov ovK eat KOLVOY THY TONLTOY ; 
a Z 
étay obv Kabicwowr, éO@v, av cor hav, ExBanré 
Tia aVT@V. oUTaS Kal ai yuvaiKes PoEL KOLA. 
v4 ad / ¢€ € ¥ / > Le / 
dtav & 6 vomobérns ws Ectiatwp Siédn avTds, ov 
I \ Bt yy / tal 5) \ MS 
Oérers Kal adtos idsvov pépos Entetv, aNAA TO 
GdAoTpLov vpapravers Kal Aryvevers; “ adrG 
f n 
Prroroyos etus cat “Apyédnwov vow.” "Apyédn- 
pov Toivuy vodv porxyos tobe Kal dmiotos Kal 
5) \ 9 , 7 x , a \ 
avtt avOpwmov vKOs 7 mLiOnKos. Ti yap 
KWAVEL; 3 


U a / . A \ 
é. [las cuvuTdpye peyadoppootvn Kai 
err upedela ; 
Ai drav adseadopor, 7 S€ yYpHows alTav ovK 
> lal 
adtdpopos. mwas ody THpIion TIS Gua pev TO 
> \ > , oe \ x > \ \ 
evotabés Kal atapayor, dua dSé 7d ériperés Kal 
Ni lal an 
un eixatoy pnd émicecvppévov; av puipnrar 


ya €A0oy Upton: amedAdav Schenk. 


1 The reference is probably to the Symposia by Plato and 
Xenophon. 


2 Possibly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut. de Ewil.14), 
but more likely the rhetorician who commented upon a portion 
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the common property of the invited guests; but 
when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases 
you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest 
who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in 
your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot 
tear off a piece of the meat, get your fingers greasy 
and lick them. A fine companion you would make 
at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Socrates ! 1 
Come now, is not the theatre the common property 
of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated 
there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of 
them out of his seat. In the same way women also 
are by nature common property. But when the law- 
giver, like a host at a banquet, has apportioned them, 
are you not willing like the rest to look for your own 
portion instead of filching away and glutting your 
greed upon that which is another's? ‘But lam a 
scholar and understand Archedemus.”? Very well 
then, understand Archedemus and be an adulterer 
and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man ; 
for what is there to prevent you? 


CHAPTER V 


How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? 


MareriALs are indifferent, but the use which we 
make of them is not a matter of indifference. How, 
therefore, shall a man maintain steadfastness and 
peace of mind, and at the same time the careful 
spirit and that which is neither reckless nor 
negligent? If he imitates those who play at dice. 


of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Quintilian, II. 6. 31 and 33), if these 
be really different persons, which is not entirely certain. 
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rn > 4 4 
Tovs KuBevovtas. ai Whpot adiadopor, ot KvBou 
ly / lol 
adiddhopor: ToGev olda, TL méAreL TiTTELY; TO 
MEecOvTe O ETLENOS KAL TEXVLKAS KPH at, TOUTO 
/ ‘\ \ 
Hon éuov épyov éotiv. ovTws ToWwvy TO peD 
lal A lal 
mponyoupevov Kal él tod Biov Epyov éxeivo: 
x \ 
dieke TA Tpaypata Kal Sidotynoov Kal eitre “Ta 
’ , an 
&w ovx ém éuolt mpoaipecis ém épuol. Tov 
/ na 
tntnow To ayabov Kal TO Kaxov; Ecw év Tois 
b a 539 a NX lal > / / fi 
éwots.” év O€ Tois GAXoTpiows pundérroTE pHT 
> % ’ tA tf \ T:F7h AS. / / 
ayabov dvoudons unTe KaKOV wnT w@pédeLav pHTE 
/ AES Be fat / 
BraBnv pnt ado Tt TOY TOLOUTOV. 
Ti S . BJ XO 7, / 4 10 a 
i otv ; aued@s TovTOLs ypnaTtéoy ; ovdapuas. 
TOUTO yap wdduy TH Tpoatpéget KaKov éoTL Kab 
7 1 \ jh 2) > A N b2 lal 
TavTn* Tapa pvow. arArN awa pev eEeipedos, 
e € a > BJ A oe ’ > a \ 
bTL XpHaows ovK abtadgopov, dua 8 evatadds Kat 
bd / ef e ef > lA a \ 
atapaxyas, tt 7 VAN ov dSiadpépovea. Srrov yap 
X\ , ? lal ” an / v ze 
To Stadpépov, éxed oTE KwAVTAL Mé TLS SUVaTAL 
ovT avaykdoat. Omov KwWAUTOS Kal dvayKacTOsS 
> > , € \ a > Sones: \ 2 Qs 
elt, exelvwv n pev Tevdets ovK em’ Ewol ovd 
> 6 x , (3! ipl a BN X nx b rt 
ayadov 7) Kaxov, 7 ypnows 8 7) KaKkov  ayabor, 
Gn’ em” éwot. SdoKorov bé pi~at Kal cuvayaryety 
a > / a a 
TAUTA, ETLLENELAY TOV TpooTETOVOOTOS Tais DAaLS 
Kal evaTabeav TOU aveTLaTpPETTODVTOS, MANY OUK 
> 4 om \ / > / \ > fel 
advvatov. ¢i 5€ 1}, advvaTOY TO eVdalmovicat. 
> ’ at aan n a a , 
aXrX olov te emt Tov TOV TolovpEV. TL mot 
Vf sh 3 / \ / \ 
dvvatat; TO éxréEacOar Tov KuBepyyTny, Tors 
la 
vavTas, THY nuépav, TOV KaLpov. Elta YeLtmov 


1 ravrnv thy 8S: tatty s: thy deleted by Schenkl, 
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The counters are indifferent, the dice are indifferent ; 
how am I to know what is going to fall? But to 
make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, 
that is now my task.! In like manner, therefore, 
the principal task in life is this: distinguish matters 
and weigh them one against another, and say to 
yourself, “‘Externals are not under my control ; 
moral choice is under my control. Where am I to 
look for the good and the evil? Within me, in that 
which is my own.” But in that which is another’s 
never employ the words “good” or “evil,” or 
“benefit” or “injury,” or anything of the sort. 
What then? Are these externals to be used 
carelessly? Not at all. For this again is to the 
moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. 
They must be used carefully, because their use is 
not a matter of indifference, and at the same time 
with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the 
material is indifferent. For in whatever really con- 
cerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel 
me. The attainment of those things in which I can 
be hindered or compelled is not under my control and 
is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make 
of them is either good or bad, and that is under my 
control. It is, indeed, difficult to unite and combine 
these two things—the carefulness of the man who is 
devoted to material things and the steadfastness 
of the man who disregards them, but it is not im- 
possible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. 
But we act very much as though we were on a 
voyage. What is possible for me? To select the 
helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 


1 Gf. Menander in the Adelphoe of Terence, 740 f. : 


Si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 
TIllud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
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éumértwxev. TL ody eT mor péder; TA Yap ua 
éxTreTmAnpwtal. addrdov éotl 4 brd0ects, Tod 
xuBepvirov. adda Kal 4 vads Katadverar. Th 
obv éyw Trovhoat ; 6 S¥vapat, ToDTO povov ToL 
pn poBovpevos arroTrviyomat ovdé Kexpayws vd’ 
éyKarav TO Oem, GAN Eidws, STL TO yevomevov 
kat POaphvar Set. ob yap eips atwv, adr’ 
dvOpwiros, pépos TOY Tavtwyv ws Hpa Hyuépas. 
évaThnvai pe Sel WS THY Opav Kal TrapedOelv ws 
dpav. tbody pot dtapéper Tas TapéhOw, ToTEpoV 
mvuyels 7) wupéEas ; Sia yap TovovTov Tevds Set 
maperOety pe. 

Todto der tovovvtas Kal tovds ofaipifovras 
éurreipws.  ovdels avT@v Siadépetas rept Tob 
apractov ws mept ayabod 7) Kaxod, Tept dé Tod 
Barr Kal SéyecOas. Rovmdv ev TovT@ % ev- 
pvOpuia, é€v TovT@ 1) TéxVN, TO TAYXOS, 1) EvYVH- 
pocuvy, tv éya, pind av Tov KoATOV éxTEiva, 
divapat! AaBeiv adTo, o 8é, av Baro, AapBa- 
ver. adv dé peta Tapaxfs Kal PoBov Seyoucba 
} BdaddXopev avto, toia étt wadia, Tod bé Tis 
evoTabioet, Tov 5€ Tus TO EENS betas ev adTh ; 
GN’ oO pev épet “Bare,” 0 dé? “uh Barns,” 
dé “un avaBarns.”% tobdto 8 payn éotl Kal o 
TaLold. 


a 


0 
> 
Vv 


1 Koraes: dtvwpa 8. 

2 6 5¢ added by Upton after Wolf. 

* Oldfather-Capps: avéBares 8: ulay EBares Sc: avardBns 
Richards. / 


1 A variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in 
tossing the ball back and forth between partners or team- 
mates (often in response to a call, Plutarch, Alex. 39, 3), 
while their opponents tried to get the ball away (Galen, 
de Parvae Pilae Mxercitio, 2), somewhat as in the American 
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a storm comes down upon us. Very well, what 
further concern have I? For my part has been 
fulfilled. The business belongs to someone else, 
that is, the helmsman, But, more than that, the 
ship goes down. What, then, have I to do? What 
I can; that is the only thing I do; I drown without 
fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, 
but recognizing that what is born must also perish. 
For I am not eternal, but a man; a part of the 
whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must come 
on as the hour and like an hour pass away. What 
difference, then, is it tome how I pass away, whether 
by drowning or by a fever? For by something of 
the sort I must needs pass away. 

This is what you will see skilful ball players doing 
also. None of them is concerned about the ball as 
being something good or bad, but about throwing 
and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with 
that, skill with that, and speed, and grace; where 
I cannot catch the ball even if I spread out my 
cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if we 
catch or throw the ball in a flurry or in fear, what 
fun is there left, and how can a man be steady, or 
see what comes next in the game? But one player 
will say “Throw!” another, “ Don’t throw!” and yet 
another, “Don’t throw it up!”! That, indeed, 
would be a strife and not a game. 


games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting series of 
calls used in the game is given by Antiphanes in Athenaeus, 
I. 15a, one of which, avw, ‘‘Up!”, may be the short form 
of the positive of the call given in the text here. On the 
ball-teams at Sparta see M. N. Tod, Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1903-4, 63ff. Possibly one might read 
avaBddrn, ‘Don’t wait!” or ‘Don’t stall!” which would fit 
the context admirably, although the use of BdAAw in different 
senses within the same sentence would appear rather strange. 
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a / Yj ls a E 
Toryapodv Ywxpdatns Hoe oparpiferv. Tas ; 
a / 4 3 / 
maitew év TH SiKaotTypio. “Eye pol, Pyoty, 
a / ¢ / 
“"Apute, TOS be dns Oeov ov vomiferv ; of dat- 
fal a \ la “A 
provés coe tives elvar Soxovaowy ; ovxXi rot Gedy 
a 3 \ a / 
maioés elow 1 €& avOpoTrmav Kal Oew@v jpepiymEevot 
Tivés 5" Opmoroynoavtos Sé “Tis odv aot SoKeEt 
tal se : \ 
Sivacbat Hutovous péev HryeloOar eivat, dvous Sé 
lal / 
bn ;” os aptacti@ Tailor. Kal Th éxel ev pwéow 
aptactiov TOT Hv; TO dedécOat, TO puyadev- 
an tal UA \ \ > 
Ojvat, TO Tely Papy“aKov, TO yuvaLKOS adatpe- 
Onvat, TO Téxva oppava KatadiTelv. TavTa Hv 
? / e ” > 2 OX oa Bg 
év péow ois érarlev, aX ovdev HTTOV érattev 
Kai éopaipilev etpvOpuws. oUTws Kab rpuels THY 
\ 7 
bev emripéderav ohaipiotinwtatny, THY © adia- 
¢ 7 a 
ghopiav ws bmép apractiov. Set yap TavTws 
, a 2 \ e n a > ’ > 
Tepl Tiva TOV EKTOS VAMY HidoTEXVELV, GAN oOvK 
A > 
Exelyny aTrodexomevov, GAN ola av 7 éxelvy, THY 
wept avTny piroteyvian ériderkvvovTa. oUTwS Kal 
Cree yp > a a ? ’ A , 
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1 Elter: aprdaotiov 7d Cav 8. 


1 A term originally used of any spiritual power, and in 
early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and 
Hellenistic times coming generally to be restricted to spiritual 
essences of a lower rank. There is no adequate English word 
which can be used in translation. 

2 A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato’s Apology, 
26z ff., obviously from memory, for the questions were put 
by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus.—Socrates had 
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In that sense, then, Socrates knew how to play 
ball. Howso? He knew how to play in the law- 
court. ‘Tell me,’ says he, “ Anytus, what do you 
mean when you say that I do not believe in God. 
In your opinion who are the daemones?1 Are they 
not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, 
the offspring of men and gods?’’ And when Anytus 
had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, 
“Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules 
exist, but not asses?” # In so speaking he was like 
a man playing ball. And at that place and time 
what was the ball that he was playing with? Im- 
prisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived 
of wife, leaving children orphans. These were the 
things with which he was playing, but none the 
less he played and handled the ball in good form. 
So ought we also to act, exhibiting the ball-player’s 
carefulness about the game, but the same indiffer- 
ence about the object played with, as being a mere 
ball. For a man ought by all means to strive to 
show his skill in regard to some of the external 
materials, yet without making the material a part 
of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard 
to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does 
not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever 
wool he receives. Another? gives you sustenance 
and property and can likewise take them away, yes, 
and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly 
accept the material and work it up. Then if you 
come forth without having suffered any harm, the 
been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at 
the same time introducing new daemones. If, however, 
daemones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible 
that both charges could be true of any sane man. 

3 That is, God. 
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1 That is, things which are natural for the part of a whole 
to endure, appear unnatural, if that same part regards itself 
as a separate and independent entity. 

* That is, existing separate and per se, 
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your 
escape, but the man who knows how to observe 
such matters, if he sees that you have exhibited 
good form in this affair, will praise you and rejoice 
with you; but if he sees that you owe your escape 
to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. 
For where a man may rejoice with good reason, 
there others may rejoice with him. 

How, then, can it be said that some externals are 
natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we 
were detached from them.! For I will assert of the 
foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but 
if you take it as a foot, and not as a thing detached,? 
it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and 
trample on thorns and sometimes to be cut off for 
the sake of the whole body; otherwise it will no 
longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view 
also about ourselves. What are you? A man. 
Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it 
is natural for you to live to old age, to be rich, to 
enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man 
and as a part of some whole, on account of that 
whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now 
to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in 
want, and on occasion to die before your time. 
Why, then, are you vexed? Do you not know that as 
the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so 
you too, if detached, will no longer be aman? For 
what is a man? A part of a state; first of that 
state which is made up of gods and men, and then 
of that which is said to be very close to the other, 
the state that is a small copy of the universal state. 
“ Must I, then, be put on trial now?’’ Well, would 
you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some- 
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1 Blass: «pw@ S. 
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone 
else be condemned? For it is impossible in such a 
body as ours, in this universe that envelops us, 
among these fellow-creatures of ours, that such 
things should not happen, some to one man and 
‘some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step 
forward and say what you should, to arrange these 
matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, “I 
adjudge you guilty.” I reply, “May it be well 
with you. I have done my part; and it is for you 
to see whether you have done yours.” For the 
judge too runs a risk, do not forget that. 


CHAPTER VI 
Of indifference in things 


Tue hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of 
indifference; yet the judgement about it is not 
indifferent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or 
delusion. In like manner, although life is a matter 
of indifference, the use which you make of it is not 
a matter of indifference. Therefore, when someone 
tells you, “ These things also are indifferent,” do not 
become careless, and when someone exhorts you to 
be careful, do not become abject and overawed by 
material things. _ It is good also to know one’s own 
training and capacity, so that where you have had 
no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed 
if some other persons outshine you in those matters. 
For you in your turn will expect to outshine them 
in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you 
will console them by saying, “I have learned this, 
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2 Tat. e odv aicOnow elyov, evyecOar ad’tods 


1 Elter: dmd ris xpelas S. 2 Added by Schenkl. 
> Schenkl: eferrelodny S. 


* Compare Stoic. Vet, Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim 


thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation 
from Chrysippus. 
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and you have not.’ So also in a case where some 
acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which 
only practice can give, but leave that to those who 
have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to 
remain steadfast. 

“Go and salute so-and-so.” “I salute him.” 
“How?” “In no abject spirit.” “ But the door 
was shut in your face.” “Yes, for I have not 
learned how to crawl in at the window; but when 
I find the door closed, I must either go away or 
crawl in at the window.” ‘But go and do speak 
to him.” “I do so speak.” “In what manner?” 
“In no abject spirit.” “ But you did not get what 
you wanted.” Surely that was not your business, 
was it? Nay, it was his. Why, then, lay claim to 
that which is another’s? If you always bear in 
mind what is your own and what is another's, you 
will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus! 
well says, “As long as the consequences are not 
clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted 
to secure those things that are in accordance with 
nature; for God himself has created me with the 
faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew 
that it was ordained for me to be ill at this present 
moment, I would even seek illness; for the foot 
also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with 
mud,” 2 

For example, why do heads of grain grow? Is it 
net that they may also become dry? But when 
they become dry, is it not that they may also be 
harvested? Since they do not grow for themselves 
alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they 


2 That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into 
the mud ; c/. IL. 5, 24. 
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1 Xenophon, Cyropacdeia, IV. 1, 3. 
2 4.¢., the rack, 
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to pray that they should never at all be harvested? 
But never to be harvested at all is a curse for heads 
of grain. In like manner I would have you know 
that in the case of men as well it is a curse never 
to die; it is like never growing ripe, never being 
harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who 
must both be harvested and also be aware of the 
very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry 
on that account. For we neither know who we are, 
nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horse- 
men study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, 
when he was on the point of striking the foe, 
refrained because’ he heard the bugle sounding the 
recall ;! it seemed so much more profitable to him 
to do the bidding of his general than to follow his 
own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even 
when necessity calls, to obey her readily, but what 
we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it 
“circumstances.” What do you mean by “ circum- 
stances,’ man? If you call “ circumstances” your 
surroundings, all things are “ circumstances” ; but if 
you use the word of hardships, what hardship is in- 
volved when that which has come into being is 
destroyed? The instrument of destruction is a 
sword, or a wheel,? or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. 
What concern is it to you by what road you descend 
to the House of Hades? They are all equal. But 
if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the 
tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever 
took six months to cut a man’s throat, but a fever 
often takes more than a year. All these things are 
a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names. 


8 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, 
Aristippus, Diogenes, and others. 
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1 Supplied by Schweighiuser. 


1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used 
as a place of banishment in the early empire. Compare 
1. 25, 19f., ete. 
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“I run the risk of my life in Caesar’s presence.” 
But do I not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where 
there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do 
you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic? 
Do you not risk your life? But I also risk my 
opinion at court.” Your own opinion? How so? 
Why, who can compel you to opine anything against 
your will? But do you mean some other man’s 
opinion? And what kind of risk is it of yours that 
others should entertain false opinions? “ But I run 
the risk of banishment.” What is banishment? To 
be somewhere else than in Rome? ‘‘ Yes.” What 
then? ‘Suppose I am sent to Gyara.”! If it is to 
your good, you will go; if not, you have a place to 
which you may go instead of Gyara—where he too 
will go, whether he will or no, who is sending you 
to Gyara. Then why do you go up to Rome as 
though it were some great thing? It amounts to 
less than your preparation for it; so that a young 
man of parts may say, “It was not worth so much 
to have listened to so many lectures, and to have 
written so many exercises, and to have sat so long 
at the side of a little old man, who was not worth 
very much himself.’”’ Only remember that dis- 
tinction which is drawn between what is yours and 
what is not yours. Never lay claim to anything that 
is not yourown, A platform and a prison is each a 
place, the one high, and the other low; but your 
moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to 
keep it the same, in either place. And then we 
shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to 
write paeans in prison. But considering what has 
been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have 
endured it, had some one else said to us in prison, 
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1 The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to 
find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to 
ourselves. But the things in life that are accounted our chief 
ills are death, danger, illness, and the like. These evils one 
must sometimes, in self-respect, accept, and they are in fact, 
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“Would you like to have me read you paeans?”’ 
‘Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble 
that I am in? What, is it possible for me in this 
condition ?” In what condition, then? “Iam 
about to die.”” But will other men be immortal ? 


CHAPTER VII 


How should one employ Divination ? 


Because we employ divination when there is no 
occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the 
duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is 
of greater import than death,! or danger, or illness, 
or in general such things as these? If, then, it 
becomes necessary for me to risk my life for my 
friend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for 
him, where do I find beyond that any occasion to 
employ divination? Have I not within me the 
diviner that has told me the true nature of good and 
of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of 
both of them? What further use have I, then, of 
entrails, or of birds? But when he says, “It is 
expedient for you,’ do I accept it? Why, does 
he know what is expedient? Does he know what 
is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of 
things good and things evil, as he has the signs 
characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the 
signs characteristic of these, he knows also those of 
things honourable and base, and right and wrong. 
Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by 
signs—life o1 death, poverty or wealth ; but whether 


not evils at all. Hence the petty things about which men 
consult the diviner fall into insignificance. 
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1 Schenkl: tolr # x 8. 2 Kronenberg: éray 8. 
5 Supplied by Upton. 


1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to 
know anything. 
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these things are expedient or inexpedient, am I going 
to ask of you? Why don’t you speak on points 
of grammar?! Well then, on thts matter, in which 
we “mortals are all astray and in conflict with one 
another, you do speak? Wherefore, that was an 
admirable answer which the woman gave who wished 
to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she - 
had been exiled. To a man who said, “ Domitian 
will confiscate them,” she replies, “I should rather 
have him confiscate them than myself fail to send 
them.” 

What, then, induces us to employ divination so 
constantly? Cowardice, fear of the consequences. 
This is why we flatter the diviners, saying: “ Master, 
shall I inherit my father’s property?” “ Let us see; 
let us offer a sacrifice about that matter.” “Yes, 
master, as fortune wills.” Then if the diviner says, 
* You will inherit the property,’ we thank him as 
though we had received the inheritance from him. 
That is why they in their turn go on making mock 
of us. Well, what then? We ought to go to them 
without either desire or aversion, just as the wayfarer 
asks the man who meets him which of two roads 
leads to his destination, without any desire to have 
the right-hand “road lead there any more than the 
left- hand road; for he does not care to travel one 
particular oe of the two, but merely the one that 
leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to 
God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use 
of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us 
such-and-such things by preference, but we accept 
the impressions of precisely such things as they 
reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the 
bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him 
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Klter: zdv 8. 
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying: “Master, 
have mercy; grant that I come off safe.” You slave! 
What, do you want anything but what is best for 
you? Isanything else best for you than what pleases 
- God? Why do you do all that in you lies to corrupt 
your judge, to mislead your counsellor ? 


CHAPTER VIII 


What 1s the true nature of the good ? 


Gop is helpful; but the good also is helpful. It 
would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the 
good will be found to be where we find that of God 
to be. What, then, is the true nature of God? 
Flesh? Far from it! Land? Far from it! Fame? 
Far from it! It is intelligence, knowledge, right 
reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you 
seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do 
not seek it at all ina plant,do you? No. Nor in 
an irrational creature? No. If, then, you seek it 
in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking 
it somewhere else than in that which differentiates 
the rational from the irrational? Plants are in- 
capable of dealing even with external impressions ; 
for that reason you do not speak of the “good” in 
referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the 
faculty of using external impressions. Can that be 
all that it requires? For, if that be all, then you 
must assert that things good, and happiness and 
unhappiness, are to be found in the other animals as 
well asin man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not 
so assert, and you are right; for even if they have in 
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1 Schenkl: wapakodovdn S. 
2 Upton: ei 8. 


1 That is, things that are an end in themselves, like man, 
in the characteristic Stoic anthropocentric view. Cf. also IT, 
10, 3. 

* That is, the ass went no further in the development of 
its faculties. 
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the highest degree the faculty of using external 
impressions, still they do not have the faculty of 
understanding, at all events, their use of the external 
impressions. And with good reason; for they are 
born to serve others, and are not themselves of 
primary importance! The ass, for example, is not 
born to be of primary importance, is it? No; but 
because we had need of a back that was able to 
carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that 
it should be able also to walk around; therefore it 
has further received the faculty of using external 
impressions ; for otherwise it would not be able to 
walk around. And at about that stage there was 
an end.2 But if it, like man, had somehow received 
the faculty of understanding the use of its external 
impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would 
no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing 
these services, but would be our equal and our peer. 

Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of 
the good in that quality the lack of which in all 
creatures other than man prevents you from using 
the term “good” of any of these? ‘But what 
then? Are not those creatures also works of God?” 
They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor 
portions of Divinity. But you area being of primary 
importance ; you are a fragment of God; you have 
within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you 
ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not 
know the source from which you have sprung? Will 
you not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you 
are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? When- 
ever you indulge in intercourse with women, who 
you are that do this? Whenever you mix in society, 
whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you 
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1 Wolf: mepitidévta S. 2 Reiske: émayn S. 


1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and 
at Olympia, upon which the fame of Pheidias principally 
rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike in the out- 
stretched right hand; cf. § 20 below. 
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing 
God, exercising God? You are bearing God about 
with you, you poor wretch, and know it not! Do 
you suppose I am speaking of some external God, 
made of silver or gold? It is within yourself that 
you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are 
defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. 
Yet in the presence of even an image of God you 
would not dare to do anything of the things you are 
now doing. But when God Himself is present within 
you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not 
ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as, 
these, O insensible of your own nature, and object 
of God’s wrath ! 

Again, when we send a young man forth from the 
school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that 
he will do something amiss—eat amiss, have inter- 
course with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags 
or conceited if he has on fine clothes? This fellow 
does not know the God within him, this fellow does 
not know the companion with whom he is setting 
forth. Nay, can we allow him to say, “O God, 
would that I had Thee here’? Have you not God 
there, where you are? And when you have Him,do 
you seek for someone else? Or will He have other 
commands for you than these? Nay, if you were a 
statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus,1 you 
would have remembered both yourself and your 
artificer, and if you had any power of perception 
you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of 
him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and you 
would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming 
attitude before the eyes of men; but as it is, because 
Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care 
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1 See the note on p. 262. 
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what manner of person you show yourself to be? 
And yet what comparison is there between the one 
artificer and the other, or between the one work of 
art and the other? And what work of an artificer 
has forthwith within itself the faculties which its 
workmanship discloses? Is it not mere stone, or 
bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of 
Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand 
and received the Nike! upon it, stands in this attitude 
for all time to come; but the works of God are 
capable of movement, have the breath of life, can 
make use of external impressions, and pass judge- 
ment upon them. Do you dishonour the workman- 
ship of this Craftsman, when you are yourself that 
workmanship? Nay more, do you go so far as to 
forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also 
that He entrusted and committed you to yourself 
alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dis- 
honour your trust? Yet if God had committed 
some orphan to your care, would you so neglect 
Him? He has delivered your own self into your 
keeping, saying, “I had no one more faithful than 
you ; keep this man for me unchanged from the char- 
acter with which nature endowed him—reverent, 
faithful, high-minded, undismayed, unimpassioned, 
unperturbed,” After that do you fail so to keep 
him? 

« But men will say, ‘Where do you suppose our 
friend here got his proud look and his solemn 
countenance?’”’ Ah, but my bearing is not yet what 
it should be! For I still lack confidence in what I 
have learned and agreed to; I am still afraid of my 
own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and 
then you will see the right look in my eye and the 
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1 Homer, Iliad, I. 526, Bryant’s translation. 

® That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected 
to perform, In rendering érayyeAla the same word has been 
retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual colloca- 
tions, so as to preserve clearly the point of the analogy. 
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and 
polished, I will show it to you. What do you think 
of it? A lofty air, say you? Heaven forbid! For 
the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, 
does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one 
who is about to say, 


No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue.} 


Of such character will I show myself to you—faithful, 
reverent, noble,unperturbed. You do notmean, there- 
fore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease? 
No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease 
like a god. This is what I have; this is what I can 
do; but all else I neither have nor can do. I will 
show you the sinews of a philosopher. What do you 
mean by sinews? A desire that fails not of achieve- 
ment, an aversion proof against encountering what 
it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful 
purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER IX 


That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of 
aman, we adopt that of a philosopher 


Ir is no simple task, this of fulfilling merely the 
profession # of aman. For whatisaman? A rational, 
mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from 
what are we distinguished by the rational element ? 
From the wild beasts. And from what else? From 
sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never 
act like a wild beast; if you do, you will have 
destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfilled 
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1 Wolf: ag’ S. 2 Wolf: rdv 8. 


2 Referring to the proverb, ‘‘ Let a lion devour me, and 
not a fox,” ascribed to Aesop, Prev. 15 (Paroemiographt 
Graect, II. 230). As it is considered to be a greater mis- 
fortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by 


a great one, so malignant and petty people are more hateful 
than the strong and fierce. 
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a 
sheep; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in this 
way also. Well, when do we act like sheep? When 
we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, 
or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or without due 
consideration, to what level have we degenerated ? 
To the level of sheep, What have we destroyed? 
The reason, When we act pugnaciously, and injuri- 
ously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have 
we degenerated? To the level of the wild beasts. 
Well, the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a 
larger size, while others are little animals, malignant 
and petty, which give us occasion to say, “ Let it be 
alion that devours me!” ! By means of all these 
actions the profession of a man is destroyed, For 
when is a complex thing preserved? When it 
fulfils its profession; consequently, the salvation 
of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that 
are true. When is a discrete? thing preserved? 
When it fulfils its profession, When are flutes, a 
lyre, a horse, a dog preserved? What is there to 
be surprised at, then, if a man also is preserved in 
the same way and in the same way destroyed? 
Now deeds that correspond to his true nature 
strengthen and preserve each particular man ; 
carpentry does that for the carpenter, grammatical 
studies for the grammarian, But if a man acquires 
the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must 
necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest 
acts preserve the modest man, whereas immodest 
acts destroy him; and faithful acts preserve the 


* A thing viewed as a va oes onbity existing per se, not 
ag a mere component part of something else, 
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1 Supplied by Upton from his ‘‘ codex.” 
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faithful man while acts of the opposite character 
destroy him, And again, acts of the opposite 
character strengthen men of the opposite character ; 
shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faith- 
lessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the 
wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives 
and what he pays out the miserly. 

That is why the philosophers admonish us not to 
be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto 
practice also, and then training. For in the course 
of years we have acquired the habit of doing the 
opposite of what we learn and have in use opinions 
which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, 
therefore, we do not also put in use the correct 
opinions, we shall be nothing but the interpreters of 
other men’s judgements. For who is there among 
us here and now that cannot give a philosophical 
discourse about good and evil? It will run like 
this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, 
and others indifferent; now good things are virtues 
and everything that partakes in the virtues; evil 
are the opposite; while indifferent are wealth, 
health, reputation. Then, if we are interrupted in 
the midst of our speech by some unusually loud 
noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, 
we are upset. Where, you philosopher, are the 
things you are talking about? Where did you get 
what you were just saying? From your lips, and 
that is all. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful 
principles that are not your own? Why do you 
gamble about matters of the very utmost concern? 
For to store away bread and wine in a pantry is one 
thing, and to eat them is another. What is eaten is 
digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones, 
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1 Schenk]: lovdatos dv EAAnvas S. 
2 rapasantioTot Salmasius, perhaps correctly. 


1 It would appear (especially from the expression ‘‘ counter- 
feit ‘baptists’” below) that Epictetus is here speaking really 
of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently 
confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that 
the text translated here is an emendation, for the MS. says 
“the part of Greeks when you are a Jew,” which may 
possibly be defended on the understanding that, in the 
parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is one who does not follow 
reason as his sole guide.) 

The sense of this much vexed passage I take to be: True 
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What 
is stored away you can readily take and show when- 
ever you please, but you get no good from it except 
in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how 
much better is it to set forth these principles than 
those of other schools of thought? Sit down now 
and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles 
of Epicurus, and perhaps you will discourse more 
effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do 
you call yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the 
multitude, why do you_act-the part of .a Jew,l.when 
_you_are_a Greek?—Do you not see in what sense 
men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian? 
For example, whenever_we see.a man halting 
between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, 
“He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part.’? But 
when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man 
who has been baptized and has made his choice, 
then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. 
So we also are counterfeit “baptists,’ ostensibly 
Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy 
with our own reason, far from applying the principles 
which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them 
as being men who know them. So, although we 
are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we 
take on the additional profession of the philosopher 


Jews (i.e. Christians) are a very marked class of men because 
of the rigorous consistency between their faith and their 
practice. But there are some who for one reason or another 
(possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which 
the Christians dispensed to the poor, as Schweighduser 
suggests,—like the so-called ‘‘rice Christians”) profess a 
faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, 
which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself 
and his pupils ‘‘counterfeit ‘ baptists.’” 
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1 The huge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, 
Iliad, VII. 264. 
2 Of. IT. 8, 6f. and note. 
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—so huge a burden! It is as though a man who was 


unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone 
of Aias,1 


CHAPTER X 


How ts tt possible to discover a man’s duties from 
the designations which he bears ? 


ConsiDER who you are. To begin with, a Man; 
that is, one who has no quality more sovereign than 
moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate 
to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery 
and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those 
things are from which you are separated by virtue 
of the faculty of reason. You are separated from 
wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In 
addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and 
a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, 
but one of primary importance ;? for you possess the 
faculty of understanding the divine administration 
of the world, and of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences thereof. What, then, is the profession of 
a citizen? To treat nothing as a matter of private 
profit, not to plan about anything as though he were 
a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, 
which, if they had the faculty of reason and under- 
stood the constitution of nature, would never exercise 
choice or desire in any other way but by reference 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say 
that if the good and excellent man knew what was 
going to happen, he would help on the processes of 
disease and death and maiming, because he would 
realize that this allotment comes from the orderly 
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- 1 Reiske. 
2 Wolf: éaurdy S. 


1 wAéov Exew (wAcovetia), “ getting the best of it,” usually 


had a bad sense, but there 7s a rAeovet{a which should attract 
the good man. 
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more 
sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign 
than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do 
not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is 
our duty to cleave to that which is naturally more 
fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose. 

Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is 
the profession of this character? To treat every- 
thing that is his own as belonging to his father, to 
be obedient to him in all things, never to speak ill 
of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything 
that will harm him, to give way to him in everything 
and yield him precedence, helping him as far as is 
within his power. 

Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon 
this character also there is incumbent deference, 
obedience, kindly speech, never to claim as against 
your brother any of the things that lie outside the 
realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to 
give them up, so that in the things that do lie within 
the realm of your free moral choice you may have 
the best of it.1 For see what it is, at the price of a 
head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you 
to acquire his goodwill—how greatly you get the 
best of it there! 

Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, 
remember that you are a councillor; if you are 
young, remember that you are young; if old, that 
you are an elder; if a father, that you are a father. 
For each of these designations, when duly con- 
sidered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate 
to it. But if you go off and speak ill of your 
brother, I say to you, “ You have forgotten who 

-you are and what your designation is.” Why, if you 
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1 Schenkl: gavets éavta S. 2 Schenkl: «iS. 


8 Supplied by Koraes. 
* «addy éorw supplied by Schenkl. 
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you 
would have forgotten the smith you were; but if 
you forget the brother you are, and become an 
enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to 
yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing? 
And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and 
social being, you have become a wild beast, a mis- 
chievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost 
nothing? What, must you lose a bit of pelf so as to 
suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else 
damage a man? Yet, if you lost your skill in the 
use of Janguage or in music, you would regard the 
loss of it as damage ; but if you are going to lose 
self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you 
think that does not matter? And yet those former 
qualities are lost from some external cause that is 
beyond the power of our will, but these latter are 
lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble 
to have nor disgraceful to lose these former quali- 
ties, but not to have these latter, or having had 
them to lose them, is a disgrace and a reproach and 
a calamity, What is lost by the victim of unnatural 
lust? His manhood. And by the agent? Beside 
a good many other things he also loses his manhood 
no less than the other. What does the adulterer 
lose? He loses the man of self-respect that was, 
the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, 
the neighbour. What does the man lose who is 
given to anger? Something else. Who is given 
to fear? Something else. No one is evil without 
loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for 
your loss in pelf, all those whom I have just men- 
tioned suffer neither injury nor loss; nay, if it so 
chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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some of their deeds just mentioned, they also 
acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry 
pelf your standard for everything, not even the man 
who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an 
injury.— Oh yes, he has,” someone says, “ for his 
body is mutilated.”.—Come now, and does the man 
who has lost his entire sense of smell lose nothing? 
Is there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the 
mind, the possession of which means gain to a man, 
and the loss, injury ?—What faculty do you mean? 
Have we not a natural sense of self-respect ?—We 
have.— Does not the man who destroys this suffer a 
loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not 
lose something that belonged to him? Do we not 
have a natural sense of fidelity, a natural sense of 
affection, a natural sense of helpfulness, a natural 
sense of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, 
therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer 
loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered 
neither injury nor loss? 

Well, what then? Am I not to injure the man 
who has injured me?—First consider what injury 
is, and call to mind what you have heard the 
philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral 
purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see 
if what you are saying does not come to something 
like this, “Well, what then? Since so-and-so has 
injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I 
not injure myself by doing him some wrong?” 
Why, then, do we not represent the case to our- 
selves in some such light as that? Instead of that, 
where there is some loss affecting our body or our 
property, there we count it injury; but is there no 
injury where the loss affects our moral purpose ? 
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For the man who has been deceived or who has 
done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his 
eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But 
these are the things we care for and nothing else ; 
yet the question whether we are going to have a 
moral purpose characterized by self-respect and 
good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does 
not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in 
so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in 
the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial dis- 
cussions go, we do make some progress, but, apart 
from them, not even the very least. 


CHAPTER XI 
What is the beginning of philosophy ? 


Tue beginning of philosophy with those who take 
it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the 
gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness and 
impotence with reference to the things of real con- 
sequence in life. For we come into being without 
any innate concept of a right-angled triangle, or of 
a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain syste- 
matic method of instruction we are taught the 
meaning of each of these things, and for that reason 
those who do not know them also do not fancy that 
they do. But, on the other hand, who has come 
into being without an innate concept of what is good 
and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and in- 
appropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do? Wherefore, we all use these 
terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions 
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about them to the individual instances. “He has 
done well, as he ought, or as he ought not; he has 
been unfortunate, or fortunate ; he is a wicked man, 
or he is a just man’’—who of us refrains from 
expressions of this kind? Who of us waits before 
he uses them until he has learned what they mean, 
as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds 
wait before they use the terms relating to them? 
The reason is that we come into the world with a 
certain amount of instruction upon this matter already 
given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with 
this we have added thereto our opinion.—Yes, by Zeus, 
for do [in my own case not have by gift of nature 
knowledge of what is noble and base; do I not have 
a concept:of the matter?—You do.—Do I not apply 
it to individual instances >—You do.—Do I not, then, 
apply it properly ?—There lies the whole question, 
and there opinion comes in. For men start with 
these principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they make an unsuitable application 
of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition 
to having the principles themselves, they really 
possessed also the faculty of making suitable 
application of the same, what could keep them from 
being perfect? But now, since you think that you 
can also apply your preconceptions suitably to the 
individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this 
gift ?—It is because I think so.—But on this precise 
point someone else does not think so, and yet he too 
fancies that he is applying the principles properly, 
does he not ?>—He does so fancy.—Can both of you, 
then, be making suitable applications of your 
preconceptions in the matters upon which your 
opinions are at variance ?—We cannot.—Can you, 
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1 «Hach man” (éxaoros, as below, § 15) would have been 
a morelogical form for this question, for it is clear from the 
context that Epictetus is not speaking here of the actual 
correctness of any opinion universally held, but only of any 
opinion held by any man. 
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then, show us anything higher than your own 
opinion which will make it possible for us to apply 
our preconceptions better? And does the madman 
do anything else but that which seems to him to be 
good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case 
also?—It is not.—Go, therefore, to something 
higher than your own opinion, and tell us what 
that is. 

Behold the beginning of philosophy !—a recog- 
nition of the conflict between the opinions of 
men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, 
and a condemnation of mere opinion, coupled with 
scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation 
to determine whether the opinion is rightly held, 
together with the invention of a kind of standard of 
judgement, as we have invented the balance for the 
determination of weights, or the carpenter’s rule for 
the determination of things straight and crooked.— 
Is this the beginning of philosophy? Is everything 
right that every man thinks?! Nay, how is it 
possible for conflicting opinions to be right? Con- 
sequently, not all opinions are right.—But are our 
opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of 
the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the 
Egyptians ; why ours, rather than my own, or those 
of so-and-so?—There is no reason why.—Therefore, 
the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient 
criterion for determining the truth; for also in the 
case of weights and measures we are not satisfied 
with the mere appearance, but we have invented a 
certain standard to test each. In the present case, 
then, is there no standard higher than opinion? 
And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the 
utmost consequence among men should be unde- 
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terminable and undiscoverable.—Therefore, there is 
some standard.—Then why do we not look for it 
and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth 
use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out 
our finger without it? For this is something, I 
think, the discovery of which frees from madness 
those who use only opinion as the measure of all 
things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain 
principles that are known and clearly discriminated, 
~ we may use in the judgement of specific cases an 
organically articulated system of preconceived ideas. 

What subject has arisen that we wish to investi- 
gate ?>—Pleasure.—Subject it to the standard, put 
it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of 
thing that we can properly have confidence and 
trust in?—It should.—Can we properly have con- 
fidence, then, in something that is insecure p—No,— 
Pleasure contains no element of security, does it >— 
No.—Away with it, then, and throw it out of the 
balance, and drive it far away from the region of 
things good. But if you are not endowed with 
keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for 
you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated 
over the good ?>—Yes.—Can one properly feel elated, 
then, over the moment’s pleasure? See that you 
do not say that it is proper; if you do, I shall no 
longer regard you as a proper person even to have a 
balance ! 

And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have 
the standards ready with which to test them; and 
the task of philosophy is this—to examine and to 
establish the standards; but to go ahead and use 
them after they have become known is the task 
of the good and excellent man. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Upon the art of argumentation 


Wuat aman ought to learn before he will know 
how to conduct an argument has been precisely 
defined by the philosophers of our school; but as 
to the proper use of what we have learned we are 
still utterly inexperienced. At all events, give to 
anyone of us you please some layman with whom to 
carry on an argument ; he will find no way of dealing 
with him, but after moving the man a little, in case 
the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to 
handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or 
laughs him to seorn, and remarks, “He is a mere 
layman; it is impossible to do anything with him.” 
But the real guide, whenever he finds a person 
going astray, leads him back to the right road, 
instead of leaving him with a scornful laugh or 
an insult. So also do you show him the truth and 
you will see that he follows. But so long as you do 
not show him the truth, do not laugh him to scorn, 
but rather recognize your own incapacity. 

How did Socrates act? He used to force the 
man who was arguing with him to be his witness, 
and never needed any other witness. That is why 
he could say, “I can dispense with all the others, 
and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant 
for a witness; and the votes of the rest I do not 
take, but only that of my fellow-disputant.”1 For 
he used to make so clear the consequences which 
followed from the concepts, that absolutely everyone 
realized the contradiction involved and gave up 
the battle. “ And so does the man who feels envy 
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rejoice in it?’’1—* Not at all; but he experiences 
pain rather than joy.” (By the contradiction in 
terms he has moved the other party to the argu- 
ment.) “Very well, does envy seem to you to be 
feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is 
there of evils?” (Consequently, he has made his 
opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good 
things.) “Very well, would a man feel envy 
about matters that did not concern him in the 
least ?’’— Not at all.” And so he filled out and 
articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; 
he did not start in by saying, “Define envy for 
me,’ and then, when the other had defined it, 
remark, “That is a bad definition you have made, 
for the definition term does not fit the subject de- 
fined.”” Those are technical terms, and for that 
reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him 
to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with 
them. But as to terms which the layman could 
himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own 
external impressions, be able to accept or reject 
some proposition—we are absolutely unable to 
move him by their use. The result is that, recog- 
nizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain 
from attempting the matter, those of us, I mean, 
who are at all cautious. But the rash multi- 
tude of men, when once they have let themselves 
in for something of this sort, get confused them- 
selves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling 
their opponents and being themselves reviled, they 
walk away. 

Now this was the first and most characteristic 
thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up 
during an argument, never used any term of abuse 
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and 
put an end to strife. If you wish to know how 
great was the faculty he had in this field, read the 
Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many 
cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good 
reason, among the poets also very high praise has 
been accorded to the following sentiment : 


“ Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel 
though weighty.’’} 


Well, what then? Nowadays this activity is not 
a very safe one, and especially so in Rome. For 
the man who engages in it will clearly be under 
obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must 
go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it 
so chance, and ask him, “ You there, can you tell 
to whose care you have entrusted your horses?” 
“I can, indeed,” answers the man. “Is it, then, 
some chance comer, a man who knows nothing about 
the care of horses?” “Not at all.” “And what 
then? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted 
your gold, or your silver, or your clothing?” “I 
have not entrusted these, either, to a chance comer.” 
«And have you ever thought about entrusting your 
body to someone to look after it?’’ “ Why, cer- 
tainly.” “ And, of course, he too is a man of special 
skill in the art of physical training, or medicine, 
is he not?” ‘Yes, indeed.” “Are these your 
most valuable possessions, or have you something 
else that is better than all of them?” ‘Just what 
do you mean?” “That, by Zeus, which utilizes 
these other things, and puts each of them to the 
test, and exercises deliberation?’’ “Ah so, you 
are talking about my soul, are you?” “You have 
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1 Schenkl: juty S (ciety jut s). 


2 Schenkl: y’ ads 8. 3 C. Schenkl: cis 8. 
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understood me aright, for it is precisely this that 
I am talking about.” “By Zeus, I regard this as 
far and away the most valuable of all my possessions.” 
“Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken 
care of your soul? For it is not to be supposed 
that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured 
in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the 
very best of his possessions to go to ruin through 
neglect.’”’ “Certainly not.” “But have you your- 
self taken care of that possession? Did you learn 
how to take care of it from somebody else, or did 
you discover how yourself?” Then comes the 
danger that first he will say, ‘‘ What is that to you, 
good sir? Are you my master?” and after that, 
if you persist in annoying him, that he will lift his 
fist and give you a blow. This was a pursuit that 
I too was very fond of once upon a time, before I 
fell to my present estate. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Of anxicty 


Wuen I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, 
What can it be that this fellow wants? For if he did 
not want something that was outside of his control, 
how could he still remain in anxiety? That is why 
the citharoede when singing all alone shows no 
anxiety, but does so when he enters the theatre, even 
though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the 
cithara admirably; for he does not wish merely 
to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no 
longer under his control. Accordingly, where he 
has skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him 
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays 
no attention to him ; but in a matter of which he has 
no knowledge, and which he has never studied, 
there he is in anxiety. What is the meaning of 
this? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd 
is, or the applause of a crowd; to be sure, he has 
learned how to strike the lowest and the highest 
strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the 
multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he 
neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must 
needs tremble and turn pale. 

Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a 
citharoede, when I see anyone in a state of fear, 
but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not 
one thing only, but anumber of things. And first of 
all, I call him a stranger and say: This man does 
not know where in the world he is, but though he 
has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant of 
the laws of the city and its customs, what he is 
allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. 
Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to 
tell him and explain to him what are the usages 
conformable with law; yet he does not write a will 
without knowing how he ought to write it or else 
calling in an expert, nor does he just casually affix 
his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee; but 
without the services of a lawyer he exercises desire 
and aversion and choice and design and purpose. 
How do I mean “ without the services of a lawyer”? 
Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things 
that are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid 
the inevitable, and he does not know either what is 
his own or what is another’s. Did he but know, he 
would never feel hindered, never constrained, would 
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not be anxious. Howcouldhe? Is any man in fear 
about things that are not evil?—No.—What then? 
Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but 
that are in his own power to prevent >—Not at all.— 
If, then, things indifferent are neither good nor bad, 
but all matters of moral purpose are under our 
control, and no man can either take them away from 
us, or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, 
what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are 
anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling 
estate, about what Caesar will think, but are anxious 
about none of the things that are within us. Weare 
not anxious about not conceiving a false opinion, are 
we ?—No, for that is under my control.—Or about 
making a choice contrary to nature ?—No, not about 
this, either.—Then, whenever you see a man looking 
pale, just as the physician judging from the complex- 
ion says, ‘This man’s spleen is affected, and this 
man’s liver,” so do you also say, “ This man’s desire 
and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, 
he is feverish.” For there is nothing else that 
changes a man’s complexion, or makes him tremble, 
or his teeth to chatter, or to 


« Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot.” 2 


That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was 
about to meet Antigonus; for over none of the 
things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus 
have power, and what Antigonus did have power 
over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus 
was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, 
and very naturally so; for he wanted to please him, 
and that lay outside of his control; yet Zeno did 
not care about pleasing him, any more than any other 
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no know- 
ledge of his art. 

Do I care to please you? What do I gain thereby ? 
For do you know the standards according to which 
man is judged by man? Have you been concerned 
to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, 
and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are 
you not a good man yourself?—How do you make 
out, he answers, that I am not a good man?—Why, 
because no good man grieves or groans, no good 
man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, 
or asks, “‘ How will he receive me? How will he 
listen to me?” You slave! He will receive you 
and listen to you as seems best to ham. Why, then, are 
you concerned about things that are not your own? 
Now is it not his own fault ifhe gives a bad reception 
to what you have to say >—Of course.—Is it possible 
for one man to make the mistake and yet another 
suffer the harm ?—No.—Why, then, are you anxious 
over what is not your own?—That is all very well, 
but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him.— 
What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you 
please ?>—Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be dis- 
concerted.—You are not afraid of being disconcerted 
when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? 
—No, not at all.— What is the reason? Is it not that 
you have practised writing ?—Yes, of course.—What 
then? If you were about to read something, would 
you not feel the same way about it?—Quite the 
same.— What is the reason? Why, because every art 
has an element of strength and confidence inside its 
own field. Have you, then, not practised speaking? 
And what else did you practise in your school? 
—Syllogisms and arguments involving equivocal 
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1 The editors have noted a lacuna here, 
2 Schweighduser : wewedernney S. 
3 C. Schenkl: wéAews S. 
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premisses.—To what end? Was it not to enable you 
to conduct an argument skilfully? And does not 
“skilfully” mean seasonably and securely and 
intelligently, and, more than that, without making 
mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition 
to all this, with confidence ?—Surely.—Well then, if 
you are on horseback and have ridden out upon the 
plain against a man who is on foot, are you in anxiety, 
assuming that you are in practice and the other is 
not?—Yes, that is all very well, but Caesar has 
authority to put me to death.—Then tell the truth, 
wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, 
nor fail to recognize your masters; but as long as 
you let them have this hold on you through your 
body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. 
But Socrates used to practise speaking to some 
purpose—Socrates, who discoursed as he did to the 
Tyrants,} to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes 
had practised speaking—Diogenes, who talked to 
Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the 
man who had bought him . . . [Leave such matters] 
to those who are seriously interested in them, to the 
brave ; but do you walk away to your own concerns 
and never depart from them again; go into your 
corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and 
propound them to others: 
“In thee the State hath found no leader true.” ? 


1 The “Thirty Tyrants,” who ruled in Athens a short 
while before the death of Socrates. 
2 A verse of unknown authorship. 
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1 Upton: amperes 8. 


1 Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this 
chapter. A Julius Naso, the son of a man of letters, is 
mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. Romani, II. p. 202, no. 293. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
To Naso 


Once when a certain Roman citizen? accompanied 
by his son had come in and was listening to one of 
his readings, Epictetus said: This is the style of my 
teaching, and then lapsed into silence. But when 
the other requested to know what came next, he 
replied: Instruction in the technique of any art is 
boring to the layman who has had no experience in 
it. Now the products of the arts show immediately 
their use towards the purpose for which they are 
made, and most of them possess also a certain 
attractiveness and charm, For example, to stand by 
and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns 
his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is 
useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. 
And the process of education in the case of a 
carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who 
happens to be watching, but the work which the 
carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will 
find the same much more true in the case of music; 
for if you are standing by when someone is taking a 
lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as 
the most unpleasant of all, yet the results of music 
are sweet and pleasing to the ear of the layman. 

So also in our own case, we picture the work of 
the philosopher to be something like this: He should 
bring his own will into harmony with what happens, 
so that neither anything that happens happens 
against our will, nor anything that fails to happen 
fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The 
result of this for those who have so ordered the work 
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of philosophy is that in desire they are not dis- 
appointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what 
they would avoid; that each person passes his life to 
himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the 
same time maintaining with his associates both the 
natural and the acquired relationships, those namely 
of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, 
fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject. 

Something like this is our picture of the work of 
the philosopher. The next thing after this is that 
we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, 
that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first 
learning something, the helmsman becomes a helms- 
man by first learning something. May it not be, 
then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish 
to become noble and good, but that we are under 
the necessity of learning something first? We 
seek, then, what this is. Now the philosophers say 
that the first thing we must learn is this: That 
there is a God, and that He provides for the 
universe, and that it is impossible for a man to 
conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even 
his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn 
what the gods are like; for whatever their 
character is discovered to be, the man who is going 
to please and obey them must endeavour as best he 
can to resemble them, If the deity is faithful, he 
also must be faithful; if free, he also must be free; 
if beneficent, he also must be beneficent; if high- 
minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; 
therefore, in everything he says and does, he must 
act as an imitator of God. 

Where, then, ought I to start?—If you enter 
upon this task, I will say that in the first place you 
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1 Upton’s ‘‘ codex”: meldw S. 


1 By the municipal law of Caesar (C. /. LZ. I?, 593 = Dessau, 
Inscr. Lat., 6085, § 89), a man to be eligible to the Senate of 
a municipality must have served three campaigns in the 
cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is probable that this 
provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 1, 37-40, and on 
the tres militine equestres see Mommsen: Réimisches Staatsrecht, 
ITI. (1887), 548, n. 2-4; 549, n. 1. On the other hand the 
scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenkl, pp. Ixxii. ff.) 
on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once 
been a commanding officer (for the corrupt 3 roy kowva 
Aéyet kT.A.; One ought probably to read something like 
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ought to understand the meaning of terms.—So you 
imply that I do not now understand the meaning of 
terms ?—You do not.—How comes it, then, that I 
use them ?—Why, you use them as the illiterate use 
written speech, as the cattle use external im- 
pressions; for use is one thing, and understanding 
another. But if you think you understand terms, 
propose any term you please, and let us put 
ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand 
it—But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an 
examination when one is already somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his 
three campaigns.1—I realize that myself. For now 
you have come to me like a man who stood in need 
of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine 
you to be in need of? You are rich, you have 
children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves; 
Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, 
you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and 
when a man has done you either good or harm you 
know how to pay him back in kind. What do 
you still lack? If, therefore, I show you that what 
you lack are things most necessary and important 
for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted 
your attention to everything but what was appro- 
priate for you to do, and if I add the colophon,? 
otpatnyoy Ndowva A€yel, hv yap Tay meydAwy THs “Pans, 
although this can hardly have been more than a guess on his 
ee the finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derived from 
the ancient city Colophon because of a tradition that its 
efficient cavalry gave the finishing stroke in every war in 
which it was engaged [Strabo, XIV. i, 28], but more 
probably a common noun in the sense of ‘‘tip,” “summit,” 
‘finishing point,”’) used to indicate the title and other 
explanatory data when entered at the end of a work. 
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1C. Schenkl: drav abrdy bBpl¢m S (the first two words 
deleted in the Cambridge ed. of 1655). 


1 A famous comparison, ascribed to Pythagoras. See Cicero, 
Tuscul, Disp. v. 9; Diog. Laert. VIL 8; Iamblichus, Vita 
Pythagori, 58. Of. Menander, frg. 481k (Allinson, p. 442). 
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what 
man is, nor what good, nor what evil is—if I say 
that you are ignorant of these other matters you 
may possibly endure that; but if I say that you do 
not understand your own self, how can you possibly 
bear with me, and endure and abide my question- 
ing? You cannot do so at all, but immediately you 
go away offended. And yet what harm have I done 
you? None at all, unless the mirror also does harm 
to the ugly man by showing him what he looks 
like; unless the physician insults the patient, when 
he says to him, “ Man, you think there is nothing 
the matter with you; but you have a fever; fast 
to-day and drink only water”; and no one says, 
“ What dreadful insolence!” Yet if you tell a man, 
“Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid 
_ things are humiliating, your purposes are incon- 
sistent, your choices are out of harmony with your 
nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false,” 
why, immediately he walks out and says, “He 
insulted me.” 

Our position is like that of those who attend a 
fair.1 Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, 
and most men engage in buying and selling, while 
there are only a few who go merely to see the fair, 
how it is conducted, and why, and who are pro- 
moting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in 
this “fair” of the world in which we live; some 
persons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but 
their fodder; for to all of you that concern your- 
selves with property and lands and slaves and one 
office or another, all this is nothing but fodder! 
And few in number are the men who attend the 
fair because they are fond of the spectacle. “ What, 
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1 Bentley: atdxtas J. 2 Salmasius: fotophoavr’ 8. 
3 Added by Upton from his ‘‘ codex.” 
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then, is the universe,” they ask, “and who governs 
it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is 
impossible for a city or a household to remain even 
a very short time without someone to govern and 
care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful 
structure should be kept in such orderly arrange- 
ment by sheer accident and chance? There must 
be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of 
a being is He, and how does He govern it? And 
what are we, who have been created by Him, and 
for what purpose were we created? Do we, then, 
really have some contact and relation with Him 
or none at all?” That is the way these few are 
affected; and thenceforward they have leisure for 
this one thing only—to study well the “fair”’ 
of life before they leave it. With what result, 
then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, 
quite as in the real fair the mere spectators 
are laughed at by the traffickers; yes, and if the 
cattle themselves had any comprehension like 
ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at 
those who had wonder and admiration for anything 
but their fodder! 


CHAPTER XV 


To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed 


Some men, when they hear the following precepts: 
That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral 
purpose is naturally free and not subject to com- 
pulsion, while everything else is liable to inter- 
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not 
our own—some men, I say, fancy that whenever 
they have formed a judgement they ought to stand 
by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is 
thatthe judgement formed be a sound one. For 
I want vigour in the body, but it must be the 
vigour of the body in a state of health and physical 
exercise ; whereas, if you show me that you possess 
the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will | 
say to you, “Man, look for someone to cure you. 
This is not vigour, but feebleness.”’ 

The following is another way in which the minds 
of those are affected who hear these precepts amiss. 
For example, a friend of mine for no reason at all 
made up his mind to starve himself to death. I 
learned about it when he was already in the third 
day of his fasting, and went and asked what had 
happened.—I have decided, he answered.—Very 
well, but still what was it that induced you to make 
up your mind? For if your judgement was good, see, 
we are at your side and ready to help you to make 
your exit from this life ; but if your judgement was 
irrational, change it.—I must abide by my decisions. 
—Why, man, what are you about? You mean not 
all your decisions, but only the right ones. For 
example, if you are convinced at this moment that 
it is night, do not change your opinion, if that seems 
best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought 
to abide by your decisions! Do you not wish to 
make your beginning and your foundation firm, that 
is, to consider whether your decision is sound or 
unsound, and only after you have done that proceed 
to rear thereon the structure of your determination 
and your firm resolve? But if you lay a rotten and 
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(or o8 Kal) otxodounréoy (or olxodounréoy rt) after Schegk. 
2 Wolf: Sucuetaxelpiorov S. 


1 That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance. 
2 Is amenable neither to reason nor force; will neithe 
bend nor break. 
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even 
a small building, but the bigger and the stronger 
your superstructure is the more quickly it will fall 
down. Without any reason you are taking out of 
this life, to our detriment, a human being who is 
a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both 
the large state! and the small; and then, though 
in the act of murder, and while engaged in the 
destruction of a human being that has done 
no wrong, you say that you “must abide by 
your decisions’! But if the idea ever entered 
your head to kill me, would you have to abide by 
your decisions ? 

Well, it was hard work to persuade that man; 
but there are some men of to-day whom it is im 
possible to move. So that I feel that I now know 
what I formerly did not understand—the meaning 
of the proverb, “A fool you can neither persuade 
nor break.”’2 God forbid that I should ever have 
for a friend a wise fool!® There is nothing harder 
to handle. “I have decided,” he says! Why yes, 
and so have madmen; but the more firm their 
decision is about what is false, the more hellebore 4 
they need. Will you not act like a sick man, and 
summon a physician? “I am sick, sir; help me. 
Consider what I ought to do; it is my part to obey 
you.” So also in the present instance. “I know 
not what I ought to be doing, but I have come to 
find out.” Thus one should speak. No, but this 
is what one hears, “ Talk to me about anything else, 


8 A loquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In 
the original this sentence makes a trimeter scazon, and hence 
is probably a quotation from some satirical poem. 

4 Commonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity. 
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1 Cf. § 12 above. 


? Probably the criticism of some Cynic philosopher 
addressed to Epictetus. 
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but on this point I have made my decision.” “ Any- 
thing else” indeed! Why, what is more important 
or more to your advantage than to be convinced 
that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have 
reached decisions, and to refuse to change? These 
are the sinews of madness, not health. “If you 
force me to this, I would gladly die.’ What for, 
man? What has happened? “I have decided!” 
It was fortunate for me that you did not decide 
to kill me!? Or again, another says, “I take 
no money for my services.” Why so? “Be- 
cause I have decided.” Rest assured that there 
is nothing to prevent you from some day turning 
irrationally to taking money for your services, and 
that with the same vehemence with which you now 
refuse to take it, and then saying again, ‘“‘I have 
decided”’ ; precisely as in a diseased body, suffering 
from a flux, the flux inclines: now in this direction 
and now in that. Such is also the sick mind; it 
is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when 
vehemence also is added to this inclination and 
drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil 


Wuerein lies the good?—In moral purpose.— 
Wherein lies evil?—In moral purpose.—Wherein 
lies that which is neither good nor evil?—In the 
things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. 
—Well, what of it? Does any one of us remember 
these statements outside the classroom? Does any 
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1 +t éorw €mawos added by Welf. 


1 The answers to these questions are obvious and are 
given without hesitation. Questions about the facts of life, 
about good and evil, like the following, should be answered 
with equal promptness and conviction. 
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one of us when by himself practise answering facts in 
the way he answers these questions? “So it is day, 
isite- “Yes. “What then? Isit night?” “No.” 
“What then? Is the number of the stars even?” 
“J cannot say.”1 When you are shown money, 
have you practised giving the proper answer, namely, 
that it is not a good thing? MHave you trained 
yourself in answers of this kind, or merely to answer 
sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find 
that in the fields in which you have practised you 
surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not 
practised you remain the same? For why is it that 
the orator, although he knows that he has composed 
a good speech, has memorized what he has written 
and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still 
anxious despite all that? Because he is not satisfied 
with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, 
does he want? He wants to be praised by his 
audience. Nowhe has trained himself with a view to 
being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained 
himself with reference to praise and blame. For 
when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, 
what blame is, and what is the nature of each? 
What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what 
kinds of blame are to be avoided? And when did 
he ever go through this course of training in accord- 
ance with these principles? Why, then, are you 
any longer surprised because he surpasses all others in 
the field in which he has studied, but in that in which 
he has not practised he is no better than the multi- 
tude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to 
play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing 
gown, and still trembles when he comes upon the 
stage; for all that has gone before he knows, but 
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the 
shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. 
Nay, he does not even know what this anxiety itself 
is, whether it is something that we can control, 
or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or 
“not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes off the 
stage all puffed up; but if he is laughed to scorn, 
that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and 
flattens out. 

We too experience something of the same kind. 
What do we admire? Externals. What are we in 
earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, 
at a loss to know how it comes about that we are 
subject to fear and anxiety? Why, what else can 
possibly happen, when we regard impending events 
as things evil? We cannot help but be in fear, we 
cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, 
*O Lord God, how may I escape anxiety?” Fool, 
have you not hands? Did not God make them for 
you? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the 
mucus in your nose may not run! Nay, rather wipe 
your nose and do not blame God! What then? 
Has he given you nothing that helps in the present 
case? Has he not given you endurance, has he 
not given you magnanimity, has he not given you 
courage? When you have such serviceable hands 
as these do you still look for someone to wipe your 
nose? But these virtues we neither practise nor 
concern ourselves withal, Why, show me one single 
man who cares how he does something, who is con- 
cerned, not with getting something, but with his 
own action. Who is there that is concerned with 
his own action while he is walking around? Who, 
when he is planning, is concerned with the plan 
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1 ob« after juav in S was deleted by Wolf, 
2 Wolf: ém S. 


1 Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but 
the text is somewhat uncertain. 
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itself, and not with getting what he is planning 
about? And then if he gets it, he is all set up and 
says, “ Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made! Did 
I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything 
at all in my views, it was impossible for the plan to 
fall out otherwise?” Butif the plan goes the other 
way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even 
find any explanation of what has happened. Who of 
us ever called in a seer for a case of this kind? Who 
of us ever slept in a temple! for enlightenment 
about our action? Who? . Show me but one, that 
I may see him, the man that I have long been. 
looking for, the truly noble and gifted man; be 
he young or old, only show him! 

Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, 
although in material things we are thoroughly 
experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are 
dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling 
to stand the strain, utter failures one and all? For 
we have not troubled ourselves about these matters 
in time past, nor do we even now practise them. 
Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but 
of fear itself, then we should practise how not to 
encounter those things that appear evil tous. But 
as it is, we are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, 
and if some trivial question about one of these 
points comes up, we are able to pursue the logical 
consequences ; yet drag us into practical application, 
and you will find us miserable shipwrecked mariners. 
Let a disturbing thought come to us and you will 
find out what we have been practising and for what 
we have been training! Asa result, because of our 
lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way 
to heap up terrors and to make them out greater 
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I 
go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking 
around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no 
land, I am beside myself, fancying that if I am 
wrecked I shall have to swallow this whole ex- 
panse of waters; but it does not occur to me that 
three pints are enough. What is it, then, that 
disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my 
judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, I 
fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me; 
what, is not a little stone enough to knock my 
brains out? 

What, then, are the things that weigh upon us 
and drive us out of our senses? Why, what else 
but our judgements? For when a man goes hence 
abandoning the comrades, the places, and the 
social relations to which he is accustomed, what else 
is the burden that is weighing him down but a 
judgement? Children, indeed, when they cry a 
little because their nurse has left, forget their 
troubles as soon as they get a cookie. Would you, 
therefore, have us resemble children? No, by Zeus! 
For I claim that we should be influenced in this 
way, not by a cookie, but by true judgements. And 
what are these? The things which a man ought 
to practise all day long, without being devoted to 
what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or 
gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body; but he 
should remember the law and keep that before his 
eyes. And what is the law of God? To guard 
what is his own, not to lay claim to what is not his 
own, but to make use of what is given him, and not 
to yearn for what has not been given; when some- 
thing is taken away, to give it up readily and with- 
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1 Shaftesbury : «adety 8. 
2 Added by Schweighauser. 


1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes; the Marcian 
aqueduct brought good water to Rome at this time. 

2 A parody upon the Phoenissae, 368: ‘The Symnasia in 
which I was reared and the water of Dirce.” Polyneices 
is speaking, 
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he 
had the use of it—all this if you do not wish to be 
crying for your nurse and your mammy! For what 
difference does it make what object a man has a 
weakness for and depends upon? In what respect 
are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, 
if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colon- 
nade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spend- 
ing your time? Someone else comes and grieves 
because he is no longer going to drink the water 
of Dirce.t What, is the water of the Marcian aque- 
duct inferior to that of Dirce? “Nay, but I was 
accustomed to that water.” And you will get 
accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you 
become addicted to something of this kind, weep 
for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the 
pattern of that of Euripides: 


To Nero’s baths and Marcian founts once more.” 


Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events 
befall fools ! 

“When, then, shall I see Athens once more and 
the Acropolis?’’ Poor man, are you not satisfied 
with what you are seeing every day? Have you 
anything finer or greater to look at than the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea? And 
if you really understand Him that governs the 
universe, and bear Him about within you, do you 

et yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock?% 
When, therefore, you are about to leave the sun and 
the moon, what will you do? Will you sit and cry 
as little children cry? What was it you did at 


3 The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings 
upon it. 
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Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the 
frequent use by Epictetus of illustrations from the character 


and behaviour of children see E. Kenner: Das Kind. Ein 
Glei: hnissmitiel bei Hpiktet, Miinchen, 1905, 54 ff. 


1 Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of 
speech compare IV. 1, 177. 
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school? What was it you heard and learned? Why 
did you record yourself as a philosopher when you 
might have recorded the truth in these words: “I 
studied a few introductions, and did some reading 
in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door 
of a philosopher ?+ Since what part have I in that 
business in which Socrates, who died so nobly, and 
so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which 
Diogenes had a part?’ Can you imagine one of 
these men crying or fretting because he is not going 
to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a 
woman, or to live in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it 
so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana? What, does he 
who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he 
will, and to play the game no longer, keep on 
annoying himself by staying? Does he not stay, 
like children, only as long as he is entertained? 
Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure 
going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this 
were his sentence. 

Are you not willing, at this late date, like children, 
to be weaned and to partake of more solid food, and 
not to cry for mammies and nurses—old wives’ 
lamentations? “ But if I leave, I shall cause those 
women sorrow?” You cause them sorrow? Not 
at all, but it will be the same thing that causes 
sorrow to you yourself—bad judgement.? What, 
then, can you do? Get rid of that judgement, and, 
if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their 
judgement ; otherwise, they will come to grief and 
have only themselves to thank for it. Man, do 
something desperate, as the expression goes, now if 
never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high- 


2 This point is especially well brought out in Zncheiridion, 5. 
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e 
Aowuyias. dvdTewdsy Tote Tov TpayNdov as 
/ > / 

amndrXAaypévos Sovdrctas, TOA Naov avaBrEYas 

X a lal x OS RD AN 

mpos Tov Beov Ettrety STL“ yp@ jou oLTrOY Eis O AV 

Oérns* opoyvapwove aot, cds} elt’ ovdev Tapat- 

Tovual THY Gol SoKovvT@Y: STrov Oéres, ayer HV 
a / 

Oéres écOjta mepiOes. apyew pe OéreLs, idio- 

‘ Lal 7, 

Tevelv, peverv, hevryev, TéverOar, TOUTE ; eyo 

col UTép aTdvTMY TOUTwY POS TOS avOpwrrousS 

> / Vi \ ic , Zz ivf 

aTrohoynoopat: defo THY eKaorToU lg ola 

éotiv.’ ov' arr évdov as Kopacia® xaBnpevos 

ex déXov cov Ty Hapny, Mex pls oe xopraon. o 

‘Hpakrijs ef toils év olx@ tapexdOnto, Tis av Hv; 
Evpucbeds cal odyi “Hpaxdijs. diye, mocous Sé 
MEpLepYOMEVvoS THY olKOULEVHnY auVAOELs EayeD, 
didous ; adn ovdev Pirtepov Tod Beov: dia TodTO 
émiatevOn Atos vids evar cal Hy. éxetv@ Totvuy 
mevOopevos Tepiner KaGaipwv abdixiay Kal avoptav. 
arn ov« ef ‘Hpaxdis cat ov dvvacat kaBaipew Ta 
GANOTpLA KaKd, GAN ove Onaeds, iva TA THS 
oe a , \ n r 

ATTLiKAS KaBapNS' TA cavTod KdAapov. évTEedOev 
> n / ” ? \ tA \ 
éx THs Stavoias ExBadre avtl Upoxpovatov xal 

if / 
LKipwvos AUVrnv, PoBov, emibvyiav, Odvov, 

/ 
emixatpexaxiav, pidapyuptayv, padraxkiav, akpa- 

1 Salmasius: toos S. 

2 Capps: év Buds «otdla S (retained by Schenkl), ‘Sin a 
cow’s belly,” which might conceivably be a contemptuous 
expression for a cradle, or baby-basket, but I know of no 
evidence to support this view. 


1 Compare the critical note. 
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mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a man 
escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God 
and say, “ Use me henceforward for whatever Thou 
wilt; I am of one mind with Thee; I am Thine; 
I crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in what 
raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have 
me to hold office, or remain in private life; to 
remain here or go into exile; to be poor or be rich? 
I will defend all these Thy acts before men; I will 
show what the true nature of each thing is.’’ Nay, 
you will not; sit rather in the house as girls do! 
and wait for your mammy until she feeds you! If 
Heracles had sat about at home, what would he 
have amounted to? He would have been Eurystheus? 
and no Heracles. Come, how many acquaintances 
and friends did he have with him as he went up and 
down through the whole world? Nay, he had no 
dearer friend than God. That is why he was 
believed to be a son of God, and was. It was there- 
fore in obedience to His will that he went about 
clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you 
are no Heracles, you say, and you cannot clear away 
the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a 
Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very 
well, clear away your own then. From just here, 
from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and 
Sciron,? but grief, fear, desire, envy, joy at others’ 
ills; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. These 


2 The craven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders 
Heracles performed his ‘‘ labours.” 

3 Two famous robbers who infested the road between 
Athens and Megara and were given their just deserts by 


Theseus. 
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olay. TavTa & ovK éoTL ANS éxBanrelv, el Be 
mpos povov Tov Oeov dmoBrérovta, éxeiv@ ove 
mpoomerrovOora, Tols éxelvou TpooTaypact cabo- 
o Le evOv. av & dado Tt Gedys, oe Kal 
orévov aonrovijcecs TO laxupotép@ é&w Cntav 
ael THY eUpovav kal py error’ evpoely Suvdpevos. 


exel yap avriy inreis, ov pn eat, adels exel 
tnreiv, OTrov éotiv. 


WC’. Ilds ébappooréoy tas mpornrpets Tots esl 
pépous ; 


Te Tparov éoTLy Epyov TOU prrocodpodvtos ; 
amoBanew olnow* el psoas yap, a Tes eldévar 
oletas, Tadta ap~ac0ar pavOavev. Ta pev ov 
Tointéa Kal ov Tointéa Kal ayaba Kal Kaka Kal 
KANG Kal aicypa Tavtes vw Kal KATw NadOdVTES 
epxopeba Mpos TOUS Prrocopours, él TOUTOLS ema 
voovtes Weéryortes, eykadobvtes Hepp operon, mept 
emitndevparov KaN@V Kat alo x pav émuxpivovTes 
Kal dtarauBavovtes. Tivos &vexa T pooepx oped ar 
Tols prrocopors ; pabnoopevor* & ovK oiopeda 
eldévar. tiva 6 éoti tadtTa; TA Oewpnuata. a 
yap NadXovaw of Prridcodos pabetv Oéropev of pev 
os Kouba Kal Spipéa, ot 8, war avTav TepLTeour}- 
TWVTAL. yedotov ody TO olecOat, OTL adra pep 
TUS padeiv Botheran, arha oe pabnoerat, 7 NouTrov 
éTe mpoxower Tis ev ols ov pavOaver. 1o 8 é€a- 


1 Added by Schenkl. 
2 of wev added by Schweighauser. 


1 «,¢., of conceit in one’s own opinion. 
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than 
by looking to God alone, being specially devoted 
to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. 
But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and 
groaning you will follow that which is stronger than 
you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and 
never able to be at peace. For you seek peace 
where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 


CHAPTER XVII 


How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual 
instances 2? 


Wuat is the first business of one who practises 
philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one 
knows?; for it is impossible to get a man to begin 
to learn that which he thinks he knows. How- 
ever, as we go to the philosophers we all babble 
hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what 
ought not, good and evil, fair and foul, and on these 
grounds assign praise and blame, censure and repre- 
hension, passing judgement on fair and foul practices, 
and discriminating between them. But what do we 
go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do 
not think we know. And what is that? General 
principles. For some of us want to learn what the 
philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty 
and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit 
thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man 
wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn 
something else, or, in short, that a man will make 
progress in anything without learning it. But the 
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TATOV TOUS mohnovs Toor éoTL, rep Kal 
Ocomoumov Tov pytopa, 6s moul Kai TWrdtwr 
eyanel él TO Bodrecban & Exacta opiterOar. Tt 
yap rNéyes 5 “ obdels 7 Lov TPO cod éderyev ayaBov 
y} dixatov ; pay mapaxorovdobyres Ti éott TOUT@Y 
exaoTov aonLos Kal KEVOS epbeyyoneba® Tas 
povas ; 3” is yap cou réyet, Ocoroure, Oru 
évvolas ovK ely owen éxdoTou TOUT OV puaikas kal 
mporrrers ; aXr ovx olov T epappovew Tas 
Tpornyees tats KaTardajrous ovoias mn SiapOpa- 
cavra, auras Kal avTo TovTO oKeyrduevov, motay 
TWa EXadoTN AUTOV oOvalaV Umotaxréoy. émel 
Toabra eye Kal Tm pos Tous tat povs: ‘ ris yap 
pav ouK éNeyev Dryvewov TL ral vooepov, mp 
‘Irmoxparn yeveaOan ; 7) KEV@S Tas paovas TaUTAS 
amnyovpev ;” éxopuev yap Twa Kal byrervod Tpe- 
Ayer. ann épappocas ov Suvapeba. dua TOdTO 
O pev Deven “ avatevov, ‘6 bé réyer “ dos tpopnv” 
eal 0 joey heyet § ‘ PreBorounoov,” o Oé Aéyer 

‘ ouxvacov. ti TO aittov; adXO Ye H OTL 
THY TOD UyLevod mporAniv ov Svvatat Kados 
epappooar ToIsS éml jeépous ; 

Odtas é eeu Kal ev0as él TOV Kara Tov Biov. 
ayabov: Kal Kakov Kal oupipepov Kal aovppopov 
Tis hudv ov Aarel; Tis yap Hudv ovK exer Tov- 


1 Wolf and Koraes: 8zov 8S. 
2 Schegk and Salmasius: P0cyydueba S. 


1 Almost certainly the same as Theopompus of Chios, the 
pupil of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an histori jan, 
but also famous in his own time in his declamations (2mt- 
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as 
was Theopompus, the orator,! who actually censures 
Plato for wishing to define every term. Well, what 
does he say? “Did none of us before your time 
ever use the words ‘ good’ or ‘just’? Or, without 
understanding what each of these terms severally 
mean, did we merely utter them as vague and 
empty sounds?” Why, who tells you, Theopompus, 
that we did not have a natural conception of each 
term, that is, a preconceived idea of it? But it is 
impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the 
appropriate facts without having first systematized 
them and having raised precisely this question— 
what particular fact is to be classified under each 
preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make 
the same sort of remark to the physicians: “ Why, 
who among us did not use terms ‘healthy’ and 
‘diseased’ before Hippocrates was born? Or were 
we merely making an empty noise with these 
sounds?”’’ For, of course, we have a certain pre- 
conception of the idea “healthy.” But we are 
unable to apply it. That is why one person says, 
* Keep abstaining from food,” and another, “ Give 
nourishment”; again, one says, “Cut a vein,” and 
another says, ‘Use the cupping-glass.” What is 
the reason? Is it really anything but the fact that 
a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived 
idea of “healthy” to the specific instances? 

So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who 
among us has not upon his lips the words “ good”’ 
and “ evil,” “advantageous” and “disadvantageous”? 
For who among us does not have a preconceived 


deceTixol Adya). The following quotation is probably from 
the Diatribe against Plato (Athen. XI. 508c). 
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Tov Exdo Tov TON ; ap ovv picinne Kal 
Tedeiav ; TovTo Sei~ov. “mas Sdei~w;” ehdp- 
pocov avTivy Kad@s Tais émt pépous ovciats. 
ev0ds robs Spous Trdrey pev dmotdocet TH TOU 
Xpnoipov “Tpodyyet, av 6€ TH TOD aX parton. 
vvaTov ovv eotw aporépous vas émutuyXa- 
vew ; TOs olov te; tH Sé TOV TAOUTOV ovata 
ovy 0 pev TLS ebappster THY TOU ayabod Tpo- 
Aqyrw, o & ov; Th bé THs 7Oovhs, TH oe THS 
bryelas ; xabdrov yap eb TavTes of TA OvopaTa 
AadovvTes pn) KEevas lopev Exacta TovTwY Kal 
pndemads emipereias mepl tHv SidpOpwow Tov 
, , / , ‘2 
T ponrjyreoy dedpeba, ti Svadepopeba, TL qToNe- 
povpen, Th péyomev adAdarovs ; 

Kal ti poe viv Thy ™ pos add rous paxny 
Ta papépetv Kal TAUTNS pepvija Bas ; ; ov avros é 
epappoters KAXOS TAS mporavers, Sud af dua poels, 
bud Ti épTroditn ; af@pev a apr TOV Sedrepov TOToV 
TOV mept Tas opuas Kab thy Kata TAUTaS mept 
TO KaOHKOY pidoTeyviav. apOpmev cal Tov TplTov 
Tov ep) Tas ouyKarabecess. xapitouat ool 
TAavTAa TAVTA. oT a pep em} Tod mpwrtov Kal oXE- 
Sov aicOnrnv TAapeXovTos THD am oderEw Tob 7) 
epappotew Kaas Tas T pores. vv ov Oéreus 
Ta Suvara Kal Ta col Suvata ; th ov eumodiby ; ; 
81a ti Suapoets ; viv ov pevyes Ta avayKaia ; 


1 The word, Sucpoctv, is the opposite of the technical term 
evpoeiy (Td evpovy, evpoia), which is a metaphor derived from 
the even flow of quiet waters. 


2 The three fields, according to Epictetus, are, 1. dpegis, 


desire; 2. édpun, choice; 3. cuvyxardéecis, assent. Compare 
EET 2: 
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idea of each of these terms? Very well, is it fitted 
into a system and complete? Prove that it is. 
“How shall I prove it?” Apply it properly to 
specific facts. To start with, Plato classifies defini- 
tions under the preconception “the useful,” but you 
classify them under that of “the useless.” Is it, 
_ then, possible for both of you to be right? How 
can that be? Does not one man apply his pre- 
conceived idea of “the good”’ to the fact of wealth, 
while another does not? And another to that of 
pleasure, and yet another to that of health? Indeed, 
to sum up the whole matter, if all of us who have 
these terms upon our lips possess no mere empty 
knowledge of each one severally, and do not need 
to devote any pains to the systematic arrangement 
of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why 
fight, why blame one another ? 

And yet what need is there for me to bring 
forward now our strife with one another and make 
mention of that? Take your own case; if you apply 
properly your preconceived ideas, why are you 
troubled,1 why are you hampered? Let us pass by 
for the moment the second field of study ?—that 
which has to do with our choices and the discussion 
of what is our duty in regard to them. Let us pass 
by also the third—that which has to do with our 
assents. I make you a present of all this. Let us 
confine our attention to the first field, one which 
allows an almost palpable proof that you do not 
properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you 
at this moment desire what is possible in general 
and what is possible for you in particular? If so, 
why are you hampered? Why are you troubled? 
Are you not at this moment trying to escape what 
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Us \ , a \ 
Sud ri obv mepiTimress Tui, Oia Th dvaTUXels ; Sid 
iP, f 4 f > y \ ‘ / 
ti OéXovTOS Gov TL Ov yiveTat Kal fy OéXoVTOS 
\ , , 
ylvetat ; amoderEts yap attTn peyiatn Suapoias 
/ XN 
Kal kaxodatmovias. Oédw TL Kal ov yiveTat Kai 
7 ! > , b fal > 12 \ 
TL éotiv GOAL@TEpov éwovd; ov GédXw TL Kal 
yivetau: Kal th dati GOALwTEpoV Epuod ; 
Todto cat » Mydeva ovy brropeivaca HrOev 
éml TO atroxTeivat TA TéKVa. pEeyadropuas Kata 
a lal , 
ye TOUTO. elye yap iv Se? havtactay, olov éatt 
TO & Oéder Tin po TMpoxwpetv. “elta oUTaS 
TLULMOpPNTOMAL TOV adiKnoaVTa pe Kal UBpicavta. 
Kat TL Opedos TOD KAaKaS OUTwS SvaKeELpévoU ; 
TOS ovv yévnTaL; amoKTelvw pev TA TEéxVA. 
GA Kal éuavTny TimwpHooma. Kal Ti pot 
/ 2? Ad ” o n / 
péder; TOUT EéoTLW ExTTTMOLS WuYXsS pEeyara 
a , \ by rn tal 
vedpa éXovons. ov yap Hoel, mov KelTaL TO 
a a t 4 a n ’ ” . 
motety & Oédopev, StL TovTO ovK eEwOEV dei 
/ 

NapBaverv ovdé TA Tpdypata petaTiOévta Kal 
0 i i @é \ y 8 \ WN: 
peOappolouevov. pun Oédre Tov dvdpa, Kal ovdév 
e t > , \ L BL at y ¢ t 
ov Oénrevs ov yivetat. pun OédXe avTov €& aravTos 

cal A / fk 2 , \ 
got ouvoixely, pon OérXe peverv €v KopivOo xal 
a a B) 
ats pndéev Arr OérE 7) A O Oeds OéreL. Kal 
, , , a J 
Tis TE KWAVGEL, TIS aVayKdoEL; OU MaAXOV 7 
tov Aia. 
"0 a ” e r \ , 
Tay TowovToy éyns nyenova Kal ToLovT@ 
UA \ /, y, Fold! lA \ ? 
auvGérxns Kal cuvopéyn, tie PoBH és py ato- 
/ , / \ 
TUXNS ; Yaptoat cou THv dpeEwv Kal THY ExxdLoLv 


1 What follows is a free paraphrase of Euripides, Medea, 
790 ff. 
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is inevitable? If so, why do you fall into any 
trouble, why are you unfortunate? Why is it that 
when you want something it does not happen, and 
when you do not want it, it does happen? For this 
is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I 
want something, and it does not happen; and what 
creature is more wretched than I? I do not want 
something, and it does happen; and what creature 
is more wretched than I? 

Medea, for example, because she could not endure 
this, came to the point of killing her children. In 
this respect at least hers was the act of a great 
spirit. For she had the proper conception of what 
it means for anyone’s wishes not to come true. 
“Very well, then,’ says she,! “in these circumstances 
I shall take vengeance upon the man who _ has 
wronged and insulted me. Yet what good do I get 
out of his being in such an evil plight? How can 
that be accomplished? I kill my children. But I 
shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I 
care?’’ This is the outbursting of a soul of great 
force. For she did not know where the power lies 
to do what we wish—that we cannot get this from 
outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging 
things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, 
and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give 
up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give 
up wanting toremain in Corinth, and, in a word, give 
up wanting anything but what God wants. And who 
will prevent you, who will compel you? No one, 
any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus. 

When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify 

our wishes and your desires with His, why are you 
still afraid that you will fail? Give to poverty and 
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mevia Kal TAOVTM" amorevén, mepeTeri}. arn’ 
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a t} 
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lal , 
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év % ov KatakAdets Kal cavTod Kal Tov Dedr, 
Kab tL ete Aéyets? wemraidedobas ; Toiav Tat- 

/ ” ica a ” 
detav, avOpwre; Ste ourdoycpouvs Empakas, 

lal , 
petantimtovtas ; ov Oéders drropadeiv, ei SuvaTor, 
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6 \ , \ , cf Gee EN \ 
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> 4 NS > \ > \ > 4 € 
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t n lal lal lol 
girov tov Oeod pndév PoBovpevoy TaV cupBhvar 

»” fal fal 
duvapévov. SetEdtw Tis Uuav avTov ToLodror, 
7 » 
iva elm@: épyou, veavioke, Els TA Td" Gol yap 


1 Walf: mep'xxx 8. 2 Schweighiauser : aitd S. 
3 Wolf: émadyes S. « Supplied by Schweighiuser. 
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to wealth your aversion and your desire: you will 
fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what 
you would avoid. Give them to health; you will 
come to grief; so also if you give them to offices, 
honours, country, friends, children, in short to any- 
thing that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. 
But give them to Zeus and the other gods; entrust 
them to their keeping, let them exercise the control ; 
let your desire and your aversion be ranged on their 
side—and how can you be troubled any longer? 
But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and 
jealousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass 
without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can 
you continue to say that you have been educated? 
What kind of education, man, do you mean? Because 
you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Will you not unlearn all this, 
if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, 
realizing that hitherto you have not even touched 
the matter; and for the future, beginning at this 
point, add to your foundations that which comes 
next in order—provision that nothing shall be that 
you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be 
that you do wish? 

Give me but one young man who has come to 
school with this purpose in view, who has become 
an athlete in this activity, saying, ‘“ As for me, let 
everything else go; I am satisfied if I shall be 
free to live untrammelled and untroubled, to hold 
up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and 
to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without 
fear of what may possibly happen.” Let one of you 
show me such a person, so that I can say to him: 
Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your 
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etwaprat Koophoat prrocopiay, od é€oTl TAaUTa 
Ta KTHMATA, TA TA BiBra, ool of NOyot. ei’, 
dtav todtov éxtrovnon Kal catabhyon Tov 
TOoTOV, TaAdw éhOwv por eimatw ‘‘ éyw bro pev 
Kal amaOns elvar kal atdpaxos, Oérw 8 as 
evoeBns kal dirocofos Kai émipedrs eidévar Ti 
por mpos Beovs ore Kabixov, TL mpos ryovels, Th 
™ pos aderpous, Ti _™pos THY matpioa, TL Tpos 
Eévous.” epxou eal éml Tov SevTepov TOTOV" OOS 
éaTe Kal ovTos.. “arr On Kat Tov Sevrepov 
TOTOV eK LEMEAET KA. 710 edov roe daparés 
éyew? kai aceiatws® Kal od povoy eyen'yopes, 
arrG Kat Kabevdov Kal oivwpévos Kal év peray- 
yoria.” od Geos ei, & avOpwre, od peyddas 
eyes emi Sodas. 

Ov: arn “eyo Oérto yravat, Ti rAéyer Xpv- 
oummos éy tois mepl tod WVevdopuévov.” ovK 
amdayEn peta Ths értBorhs TAUTNS, TaNas ; ; kal 
Th Toe dpehos éoTae ; mevOav amay dvayvaay 
Kal T pe mov pos dQous épels. ovTws Kal vpmeis 
moveite. ‘‘Oédeurs avayve aor, aderdé, Kal avd 
cpiot ; ‘ “Javpactas, avO pore, ypades” Kal 

‘ov peyddos eis TOV Fevopavros Xapakripa,” 

‘ov vis Tov Il\dt@vos,”’ “od eis tov “Avtic 6é- 
vous. cir’ ardaphous dveipous Sunyne dpevor 
madd ént tavta éravépyecOe: woavTws dpé- 


1 Schegk and Upton: roodroy 8. 
* Added by Sc. 8 Wolf: datrws 8. 


1 Compare I. 18, 23. 

2 A stock sophism in the form: If a person says, ‘‘ I am 
lying,” does he. lie or tell the truth? If he is lying, he 
is telling the truth ; if he is telling the truth, he is lying. Cf. 
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destiny to adorn philosophy, yours are these pos- 
sessions, yours these books, yours these discourses. 
Then, when he has worked his way through this 
first field of study and mastered it like an athlete, 
let him come to me again and say, “I want, it is 
true, to be tranquil and free from turmoil, but I 
want also, as a god-fearing man, a philosopher and 
a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards 
the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards 
my country, towards strangers.” Advance now to 
the second field of study ; this also is yours. “ Yes, 
but I have already studied this second field. What 
I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that 
not merely in my waking hours, but also when 
asleep, and drunk, and -melancholy-mad.”! Man, 
you are a god, great are the designs you cherish ! 
No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, 
“JT wish to know what Chrysippus means in _ his 
treatise on The Liar.” ? If that is your design, go 
hang, you wretch! And what good will knowing 
that do you? With sorrow you will read the whole 
treatise, and with trembling you will talk about 
it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, 
behave. You say: “Shall I. read aloud to you, 
brother, and you to me?” “Man, you write 
wonderfully.” And again, “ You have a great gift 
for writing in the style of Xenophon,’ “You for 
that of Plato,” “ You for that of Antisthenes.” And 
then, when you have told dreams to one another, 
you go back to the same things again; you have 
Von Arnim, Stoicorwm Veterwm Fragmenta, II. 92, frag. 280 ff. 
Chrysippus is said to have written six books on the subject, 
Diog. Laer. VII. 196. Cf. Pease on Cic. De Div. Il. 11. 


3 That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of 
mutual compliments. Cf. Hor. £p. II. 2, 87 ff. 
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yecOe, @oavTas exKXiveTe, OMolws OppLaTeE, emrt~ 
Barrccbe, mpotibecbe,) Tavita? edxeobe, mepl 
TavTa omovdatere. elTa ovoé Cnteire Tov vmro- 
pvnoovTa bas, arr’ ax Gea0e, éav dKounre 
TOUT@V. ELTA Aéyere “adidoaropyos yépav" 
efepKonevou poou ovK éxAavaevy ovd elev “es 
olav mepiotacty dmépxn pow,” Téxvov: av owOhs, 
aro AUVXVOUS. ” TAUT éot TA TOU prdooropyou ; 4 
péerya co. ayadov éora owbévre TOLOUTYD rat 
AvXVev akiov. aOdvaTov yap civai ce Se? Kal 
dvocov. 

Tavrnv ovv, Omep eyo, THY olnow tHv TOD 
Soxely eidévar Te TOV NPN ipLcov amoBahovras 4 
EpxecOar Set mpos TOV oyor, OS _™ pos Ta yew 

> 
HETpLKa Tmpordayoper, @S pos Ta povolKd. a 
dé pn, ovd eyyus eoopela 7@ m™pokowat, Kay 
maocas Tas elo aryryas ° Kal Tas ouvragers TAS 
Xpvoinrov wera TOv Avtitatpov kal’ A pxedjpou 
b1éA\ Ow pev. 


’ a > L \ x , 
t7) » Tla@s AY@VLOTEOV TWPOS TAS payvtactas ; 


lal / lal 
Ilaca us Kal Svvapis urd TOV Kata ov 
Epyov TUVEXETAL Kal aiEerau, 2) TepumatnT Lx?) 
umd TOU mepurareiy, a) TpoxXaareen v6 ToD 


2 tTpévyew. dv Oérns dvayvoariKos Elva, avaryi- 


yvwoKe: dv ypadixos, ypdde. Stav bé tpraxovta 


1 Wolf: mpoorléerde S. 2 Schegk and Wolf: raira 8. 
® Koraes: amépxoua S. 4 Koraes : amroBdAdovtas S. 
5 Reiske: cvvaywyds S. 


1 Compare I. 19, 24. 
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exactly the same desires as before, the same 
aversions, in the same way you make your choices, 
your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the 
same things and are interested in the same things. 
In the second place, you do not even look for 
anybody to give you advice, but you are annoyed 
if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you 
say: “He is an old man without the milk of human 
kindness in him; he did not weep when I left, nor 
say, ‘I fear you are going into a very difficult 
situation, my son; if you come through safely, I 
will light lamps.’” 1 Is this what a man with the 
milk of human kindness in him would say? It will 
be a great piece of good luck for a person like you 
to come through safely, a thing worth lighting 
lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be 
free from death and free from disease ! 

It is this conceit of fancying that we know some- 
thing useful, that, as I have said, we ought to 
cast aside before we come to philosophy, as we do 
in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we 
shall never even come near to making progress, even 
if we go through all the Introductions and the 
Treatises of Chrysippus, with those of Antipater and 
Archedemus thrown in! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


How must we struggle against our external impressions ? 


Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, that 
of walking by walking, that of running by running, 
If you wish to be a good reader, read; if you wish 
to be a good writer, write, If you should give up 
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epedis mpépas tz) avayvos, aX’ addXO me mpaéens, 
3 yoon TO ‘VevopEvor. otTws Kav dvarréons béxa 
OA 
nuépas, avactas émtyelpnoov paxpotépav odov 
a Sy r At y 
TEplTaTHTaL Kal Orel, TOS TOV TA OKEAN TApPA- 
a xf 
4 AveTat. KaOodov ovv et TL Trotety EONS, EXTLKOD 
a \ / / 
Tolet avTO* El TL pn Trovety COéANS, fy Toles AUTO, 
a ° r 
GAN @Oicov adrO TL TPATTEW PaGAXoOV avT avToOd. 
fol fal b] fol 

5 oUTws Eyer Kal etl Tov YuylKav? Stay opy:a Ons, 

. n ’ 
ylyvwoKe OTL OV povoY Gob TOUTO YéyovEV KAKOV, 
b by e \ \ [4 ” \ ie \ 
Grn te Kal thy eEw nvEnoas Kai ws Tupi 

/ / a e lol > 
6 dpvyava trapéBares. Stav jTTnOAS Twos év 
/ \ \ , e Y , 
guvovala, pn THY play ATTav TavTHVY Roryifou, 
b ver! \ \ bd / ii b] / 
GX OTL Kat THY AkKpaclav cov TETPOhas, eTNV- 
> 4 N zs X Lal f 

7 Enoas. advtvatov yap avo TeV KATANA OV 
Epyov yun Kal tas Ears Kal Tas Suvapers Tas pev 
enpver Oar bn TpdTEpov ovaas, Tas O émuTeiver Oat 
Kal iaxuporoueio Fan. 

8 Odrtas apérer Kai Ta éppooripara Uropie- 
cat réyouow of pirocopor. Gtav yap anak 
éniOupnons apyupiov, dv pév mpocayOH Novos 
eis alcOnow d&wv! tod Kaxod, wémavtai Te 7 
eriOupia Kal TO HyEewortKov Hudv eis TO éEapyts 

9 atroxatéotn éav Sé undev mpocayayns els Oepa- 

f > / ’ ot? \ ? JS. > BN / 
TELAV, OUKETL ELS TAUTA ETTAVELTLY, ANAA Trad 
épeOtadev vr THs KaTAadAHAOU paytacias OarTov 
<t ’ 

H mpotepov é&nhOn mpos tHhv émiOvpiav. Kal 
TOUTOU DUVEXOS yiwomévouv TUAODTaL AoLTTOY Kal 


1 Wolf: akiay S, 
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and 
be engaged in something else, you will know what 
happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get 
_up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will 

see how wobbly your legs are. In general, there- 
fore, if you want to do something, make a habit 
_ of it; if you want not to do something, refrain from 
doing it, and accustom yourself to something else 
instead. The same principle holds true in the 
affairs of the mind also; when you are angry, you 
may be sure, not merely that this evil has befallen 
you, but also that you have strengthened the habit, 
and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. 
When you have yielded to someone in carnal inter- 
course, do not count merely this one defeat, but 
count also the fact that you have fed your incon- 
tinence, you have given it additional strength. For 
it is inevitable that some habits and faculties should, 
in consequence of the corresponding actions, spring 
up, though they did not exist before, and that others 
which were already there should be intensified and 
made strong. 

In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our 
mind and character spring up, as the philosophers 
say. For when once you conceive a desire for 
money, if reason be applied to bring you to a 
realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and 
our governing principle is restored to its original 
authority ; but if you do not apply a remedy, your 
governing principle does not revert to its previous 
condition, but, on being aroused again by the corres- 
ponding external impression, it bursts into the flame 
of desire more quickly than it did before. And 
if this happens over and over again, the next stage 
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TO dppooTnia BeBasot THY purapyupiav. 6 yap 
Tupé§as, celta Tavadpevos ovX opotws exe TO 
mpo tod mupéEat, av un Te OeparrevO7 eis arav. 
TolovTovy TL Kal éml TaV THs Wuyns Tadav 
yiverar. ixvn TWa Kal woOAWTES ATOAELTOVTAL 
a , n / 
év auth, ods ef py tus eEareirn Kad@s, Tad 
n lal , 
Kata TOV avToV pacTLywOels OvKETL ULOOTS, 
ca ’ t 
GAN €drKn Trorel. ef odv OéXers py Elvat Opyiaros, 
bn Tpéhe cov tHv ew, undéev avtH TwapaBadre 
“ys 
adfnrixoy. TH mporny HovYacov Kal Tas 
nuépas aptOmer as ovK dpyic Ons. “Kal? pepav 
ele opyiter Pau, viv Tap npepa, elTa Tapa 
Svo, eita Tapa tpeis.” av Séxal Tpidxovta Tapa- 
Dwi > iO a fa) a € x cE > WS, 
inns, éwiOvcov TO Oe, 1 yap &Eus exdAveTac 
n > a 
THY TPOTHV, ELTA Kal TraVTEAMS avatpeitat. 
/ > ps / 1O° ” iO > fol 
onuepov ovx édrumnOny ovd avptov ovd’ épeFfs 
Siunve Kat Tptunve> adr. mpocécyov yevouévwv 
an n » , a an 
Tivav épeOtoTiK@v. yiyvwoKe OTL Kopryas cot 
éoTly. 
, \ ION A \ 9 s aN 
Xnuepov Karov id@v ) KaANV OvK ElTTOV AUTOS 
% A ve co / \ 7 > / 33 
euavt@ Ste “ wpedov Tis weTa TaUTHS exorpnOn 
kal “‘ wakaplos 6 avnp av’Ths’” 6 yap TodT’ eitav 
ce / » \ ge © 79> Oe \ Cea 2 
akaplos Kal “0 porxyos * ovdé Ta eEHS avalw- 
ypap@, wapovoav avTny Kal amodvopévny Kal 
TAPAKATAKALVOLEVNY. KATA THY KopudHy pov 
\ "4 s zo la \ / 
Kal Eeyw ev, “Emixtynte, Koprpov codiapatiov 
”. lol , fal 4 
éXvoas, TOAA@ Kopmrrotepov Tov Kupsevortos. 


BY be \ / fal , \ "Ay 
av 6€ kai Bovdopévou Tod yuvatkapiou Kal vevov- 


1 See II. 19, especially 1-9. 
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity 
strengthens the avarice. For the man who has 
had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same 
as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced 
a complete cure. Something like this happens also 
with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints 
and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a 
man erases them perfectly, the next time he is 
scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer 
but wounds, If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, 
keep quiet and count the days on which you have 
not been angry. “I used to be angry every day, 
after that every other day, then every third, and 
then every fourth day.” If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. 
For the habit is first weakened and then utterly 
destroyed. “To-day I was not grieved” (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months) ; 
“but I was on my guard when certain things 
happened that were capable of provoking grief.” 
Know that things are going splendidly with you. 
To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome 
woman I did not say to myself, “ Would that a man 
might sleep with her,” and “Her husband is a 
happy man,” for the man who uses the expression 
“happy” of the husband means “Happy is the 
adulterer’”’ also; I do not even picture to myself the 
next scene—the woman herself in my presence, 
disrobing and lying down by my side. I pat myself 
on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have 
solved a clever problem, one much more clever than 
the so-called “ Master” +; But when the wench is 
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Tos Kal TpooT épTOvTOS, av bé Kal amr TOMeVvoU Kal 
auveyyiSov Tos aT OoX@ pat Kal ViKnoo, TobTO ev 
780 TO copie pa vmép Tov WVevdopevor, vmép TOV 
‘Hovxdbovra. él TOUT® Kal péya ppovety aksov, 
ov etl TO Tov Kupretovra EpoTha ae. 

Ilas obv yeunra ToUTO; GeAnoov a apérat autos 
mote aeavT@, OédAnoov KaNOS pavivat TO Ge@- 
em Obunoov xabapos peta xabapod gavuTov yeve- 
aOat Kal peta Tod Oeod. elf Stay mpooninty 
cot Tis havtacia tovavTn, Adtwv wev Ste iOe 
éml Tas arrodvoTopmyces, iOe emt Pedy atroTpo- 
Tatwy lepa ikétyns: apKel Kav él Tas TOV KANOV 
Kal ayabay avdpav cuvovaias ar@roxwpnaas Tpos 
ToUT@ yivn avteteTalon, a av te Tov CovT@v TWA 
éyns dv te TOV arroBavovtwv. arene ™ pos 
Loxparn | Kal ide avrov ouryKaTaxel jevov *AXKE- 
Buddy cal Siarraifovra avrod TY @pav. ev v pur} 
Onre otav vinny TOTe eyo éxelvos vevixnKkoTa 
éavrov, ola ‘Oddpra, | moatos ap “Hpakdéous 
éryéveTo* iva THs, vay TOUS Geous, Sexatws 
aomagnrar avrov ‘xaipe, mapddo€e,” ovxt TOUS 
cam povus TOUTOUS TUKTAS Kal TayKpaTiagTas 
ovodé TOUS Opolous avrois, TOUS HovopLaxous. 
TadTa avtiels viKnoes THY pavtaciav, ovx 


1 For The Liar see on II. 17, ‘““The Quiescent” was 
the somewhat desperate pe of Chrysippus for the 
sorites fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a 
heap, then three, and so forth, he would finally stop 
answering the questions at all ! Cicero, Acad. Post. IL. 93. 

2 Laus, IX. 8548 (slightly modified). 

3 Plato, Symposium, 218D ff. 

“ As traditional founder and first victor at the Olympic 
games ; all others might be enumerated in order beginning 
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, 
yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and 
snuggles up to me, if L still hold aloof and conquer, 
this has become a solved problem greater than The 
Liar, and The Quiescent.1_ On this score’ a man has 
a right to be proud indeed, but not about his 
proposing “‘ The Master ” problem. 

How, then, may this be done? Make it your wish 
finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your 
desire upon becoming pure in the presence of your 
pure self and of God. ‘Then when an external 
impression of that sort comes suddenly upon you,” 
says Plato,2 “go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, 
go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries 
of the gods who avert evil’’; it is enough if you 
only withdraw “to the society of the good and 
excellent men,’ and set yourself to comparing your 
conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model 
one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates 
and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades 3 
and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink 
yourself how great a victory he once won and knew 
it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his 
rank was, counting in order from Heracles‘; so 
that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with 
the salutation, “ Hail, wondrous man!” for he was 
victor over something more than these rotten boxers 
and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble 
them. If you confront your external impression 
with such thoughts, you will overcome it, and not 


with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus 
of Elis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 
776 5.0. 
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e Ud ¢ 3 7 A \ a 8 © \ a 
Axvobijon Ur avtis. TO Tp@Tov To THS 
a > \ 14 / 
6€vTnTos pn cuvapTacOAs, ANN eimé “ exdeEat 
y 7 iy. \ 
pe puxpov, pavtacia apes idm Tis ef Kal mepl 
/ ” , ” b \ XN \ 
Tivos, apes oe Soxiacw. Kal TO oLTOY pH 
BJ lol > lol uf > / \ € lel 
epfs aith mpodryew dvalwrypagpovon Ta eis. 
ei O€ un, OlYETAL GE EYoUTA OTTOU aV Orn. adrG 
a ” \ > 4 wy v 
padAOV AAANV TLWa aVTEeLcayaye KaAnY Kal 
\ \ 
yevvalavy havtaciay Kal TavTny THY puTTapay 
éxBare. Kav €O:cO7s ottws yuuvalecOat, dvret, 
an tf lol 
olor mot ylvovTat, ola vedpa, olou Tovoe viv bé 
, \ / ‘% N / > Be ed 
poovov Ta Aoydpia Kal Téov ovdE Ev. 
r a Fi 
Oitos éotiy 6 tais arnOeiats aoKnTns oO 
Tpos TAS TOLa’TaS Pavtagias yuuvdlmv éavTov. 
pcivov, Tddas, wn cvvapTacOhs. péyas 0 aywv 
lal ©. / 
éotw, Oeiov To Epyov, brép PBaciretas, wtrrép 
édevGepias, Umép evpoias, Umép atapakias. Tov 
Gcod péuvnoo, éexeivov éemixadov Bonbov kal 
TapactaTny ws tovs Avooxopous év yetmave ot 
Ca) \ , 
mAéovTes.  qolos yap pellov yemuov  o éx 
pavtacidy iaxyupOv Kal ExKpovaTLK@V TOU AOyov; 
1 we \ ¢ \ Feri: > \ XN la 
QUTOS yap 0 YEelu@Y TL ANNO eoTiv H havtacta ; 
> , ® ay l4 fal is \ / 
émet ToL Apov tov PoBov tod Oavdtov Kal dPépe 
\ 
daas Déders Bpovtas Kai aotpamas Kal yvoon, 
ban yardhvn éotiv év TO Hryemovtx® Kal evoia. 
> \ © 
av & dak yrrnGels elarns ott Votepov viKjoess, 
5 , \ aan 3) ? ¢ Shier 
eita maddy TO avToO, tobe StL ovTwS TOD FES 
lal n v 
KAKOS Kai dobervas, BaTE nd edraTaverv VaTEpov 


1 That is, reason. 
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not 
swept off your feet, I beseech you, by the vividness 
of the impression, but say, “ Wait for me a little, O 
impression ; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of; allow me to put you 
to the test.” And after that, do not suffer it to 
lead you on by picturing to you what will follow. 
Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off 
with you wherever it will. But do you rather 
introduce and set over against it some fair and noble 
impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if 
you form the habit of taking such exercises, you 
will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what 
sinews, what vigour; but as it is, you have merely 
your philosophic quibbles, and nothing more. 

The man who exercises himself against such 
external impressions is the true athlete in training. 
Hold, unhappy man; be not swept along with 
your impressions! Great is the struggle, divine 
the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, 
peace. Remember God; call upon Him to help you 
and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, 
call upon the Dioscuri. For what storm is greater 
than that stirred up by powerful impressions which 
unseat the reason? As for the storm itself, what else 
is it but an external impression? To prove this, 
just take away the fear of death, and then bring 
on as much thunder and lightning as you please, 
and you will realize how great is the calm, how fair 
the weather, in your governing principle But if 
you be once defeated and say that by and by you 
will overcome, and then a second time do the same 
thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched 
a state and so weak that by and by you will not so 
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ore auaprdvers, ava Kat amohoyias dpEn mopi- 
32 Few Um: p Tov mpdypartos* Kal tote BeBatw@ces 
To Tov Havodov, tt adnOés éorev 


aiel & duBorsepyos avnp atno Tadales. 


0’. IIpds tovs expe Noryou povov avarap- 
Bavovtas Ta TOV Pirocdpwv. 


1 ‘O Kuptevov dAOyos A776 TOLOUTwY TLVaY ApopmLar 
A n SS 4 
npwTncba. paivetar' Kowns yap ovens pmayns 
Tols Tplol TovTOLS Tmpds AAANAA, TO TAY Trape- 
AnrAvOds arnOes avayxaiov eivat Kai TO dSvvaTo 
advvatov un axorovbeivy cal to Suvatov! elvas 
a Lape! y > Oe a Ba ba st 
6 obt gor adrnbes ovr? Eotat, cuvidav Tiy 
baxnv TavTny o Arodwpos Th TOV Tpaorav dvetp 
miBavornte TUVEXPHTATO m pos. Tapagracw Tob 
> 
pnodev eivar Suvarov, & ovT éotiv arn Bes OUT 
2 éorat. ovmov Oo péev TUS tadta TNpHTEL TOV 
dueiy, 6 étt ote Te Te SuvaTov, 6 ovr éativ arnOés 
ovT éotat, Kal dvvaT@ advvatov ovK axodovbet: 
2) n N Ni ? \ > at > 
ov map dé mapednrvOos arnbés AVAYKALOV EO TLD, 


1 Before this word there is an erasure of two letters 
in S. 


1 Works and Days, 413. 

2 So called because thought to be unanswerable ; it in- 
volved the questions of ‘‘ the possible” and ‘‘ the necessary,” 
in other words, chance and fate, freewill and determination. 
The matter was first set forth in a note contributed to 
Upton’s edition of Epictetus by James Harris, and re- 
published, with additions, by Schweighauser. Definitive 
is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Sitzwngsber. der Berliner 
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you 
will even begin to offer arguments in justification 
of your conduct; and then you will confirm the 
truth of the saying of Hesiod: 


Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters 
cope. 


CHAPTER XIX 


To those who take up the teachings of the philosophers 
only to talk about them 


Tue “ Master argument” * appears to have been 
propounded on the strength of some such principles 
as the following. Since there is a general contra- 
diction with one another? between these three 
propositions, to wit: (1) Everything true as an event 
in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does 
not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now 
and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, 
realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility 
of the first two propositions to establish the prin- 
ciple, Nothing is possible which is neither true 
now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, 
among the possible combinations of two at a time, 
the following, namely, (3) Something is possible, 
which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An 
impossible does not follow a possible; yet he will 
not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true 
as an event in the past is necessary, which is what 


Akad. 1882, 151-9. See also his Philosophie der Griechent, 
II, 1, 269-70. For the context in which these problems 
appear, see also Von Arnim, Stotcorum Veterum Fragmenta, 
109s th? £ 

8 That is, any two are supposed to contradict the third. 
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xaldmep ol rept KnreavOny péper Oar Soxodaw, 

3 ols él TOND ouvnyopnoev “Avtimat pos. ot dé 
TAaAAa bvo, ére duvarov 7T éotiv, 6 ovT éoTLW 
arnbes ovr’ éotat, Kal wav TapernrvOos arnbés 
dvayKatov éoTw, duvaT@ 8 advvarov axorov0et. 

47a Tpla 8 éxeiva THpHTAL aunyavov bua TO 
Kowvny elvae avTav waxny. 

5 “Ap ody tis pou mvOnrat “ov O€ Tota avTov 
Tnpeis j iy aTroKpwwobpat ™ pos avrov bre ovK olda: 
mapeirnpa & ioroptay TOLAUTNY, éte Arodepos 
pev éxelva eTNpEL, ot be mept Tavdoidny oipat 
Kal Rireavdny Ta ddna, ot b€ mept Xpvourmov 

6 Ta adda. ‘ov ov Ti;” ovde yeyova 7 pos 
TOUT@, T® Bacavioas THY éuavTod davtaciav 
Kal cvyxpivat Ta NEeyoueva Kal Soypa TL éwavTOU 
moujocacOat Kata Tov TOTov. Sua TovUTO oVvdev 

7 Ssadépw Tod ypapmatixod. “Tis Av oO TOD 
“Extopos matnp;” “Ipiapos.” “ tives adeAdot ;” 
“ AneEavdpos Kal AnipoBos.” ss LaTNP 5 autre 
Tigi; is “Exd Bn. mapeiAnpa TAUTNY THY LoTO- 
pilav.” “mapa Tivos; “map “Opnpov. ypager 
bé mepl TOY avTOV Sox xat ‘EdXavecos Kal el 

8 Ts dddos TovobTos.” Kayo mepl - TOD Kupvevovtos 
ti Xo eEX@ avarépo ; GXX’ av @ KEvos, waddoTA 
éml cuptoci@ KaTaT Mijooopat TOUS mapovras, 

9 éEapiOpovpevos TOUS yeypaporas. “ yéypacev 
5€é Kai Xpvowrtos Oavpactas év TH TPwTw Tepl 


1 That is, deny (2) that ‘‘ An impossible does not follow a 
possible.” 


2 That is, each pair is in conflict with the third. 
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Cleanthes and his group, whom Antipater has 
stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will 
maintain the other two propositions, (3) A thing 
is possible which is not true now and never will 
be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past 
is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible 
does follow a possible! But there is no way by 
which one can maintain all three of these proposi- 
tions, because of their mutual contradiction.? 

If, then, someone asks me, ‘ But which pair of 
these do you yourself maintain?”’ I shall answer 
him that I do not know; but I have received the 
following account: Diodorus used to maintain one 
pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and 
Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group 
the third. “What, then, is your opinion?” I do 
not know, and I was not made for this purpose—to 
test my own external impression upon the subject, 
to compare the statements of others, and to form 
a judgement of my own. For this reason I 
am no better than the grammarian, When asked, 
“Who was the father of Hector?” he replied, 
“Priam.” “Who were his brothers?” ‘ Alexander 
and Deiphobus.” And who was their mother?” 
“Hecuba. This is the account that I have received.” 
“From whom?” ‘From Homer,” he said. “ And 
Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about these same 
matters, and possibly others like him.” And so it 
is with me about the “ Master Argument”; what 
further have I to say about it? But if I am a vain 
person, I can astonish the company, especially at 
a banquet, by enumerating those who have written 
on the subject. ‘Chrysippus also has written ad- 
mirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise 
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Avvaréy. kat KreavOns 8 idta yéypagev mepl 
ToUTOV Kal “Apxédnpios. yéypagev dé cal ’Avti- 
TAT POS, ov povov & év Tots Tept Avvatov, adra 
Kal Kat idtav év Tois mept ToD Kupsevovros. ovK 
dvéyonas THY ouvragey ; pana 17°9 dvéyvona.” 

“ avadyvod..” Kal Tt apernOnaeras ; ; pdvapo- 
TEpos eorar kal akapotepos 4) viv éotiv. ol 
yap tt ado Tpooyeyovev avaryvovTe ; : motov 
Soyua memoina at KaTa TOV TOTOD ; Grr’ épeis 
jply “EAévqy Kal Tpiapov Kat THD THS Kadvuyots 
ViTov THY OVTE tyevopevny our éoopéevny. 

Kal évtadda pev ovdév péya ths loTtopias 
xparety, tdvov dé Soypa pn dev merrouja Gan. éml 
Tov jOcKav be TaoyXo ev aire TON paov i] 


” 
él TouTwv. “‘elmré oe Tepl ayab@v Kal KaKOv. 
“ dxove: 


"Trrddev pe pépav dveuos Kixoverou rédXaccev. 


4 dvTwy Ta mév eotiy ayaba, Ta O€ KaKd, TA 

8 adiagopa. ayaba yey oby ai aperal Kal Ta 
peréyovTa aura, Kaka Oe Kania kal Ta peré- 
YovTa Kaxias, advagpopa dé Ta petakd TOUTMD, 
Todos, byteta, Seo}, Oavaros, 780v7, Tovos.. 

“mqobev oidas;” “‘EXXaviKos Aéyer €v Tots 
Aiyurriarois.” wh ap Sea epee TovTO ei7rety i) 
dre Acoyévns év TH "HOcKh 7 Xptourmos 77 
Knreavns ; BeBacduiKas ody TL AvTaYV Kal Soypa 


1 That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge 
or belief, you will merely recite the opinions of others. . 
2 Homer, Od., 1X. 39. The inappropriate quotation (as 


with Hellanicus below) shows the absurdity of such a 
treatment of ethical questions. 
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a 
special work on the subject, and Archedemus. 
Antipater also has written, not only in his book 
On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph 
in his discussion of The Master Argument. Have 
you not read the treatise?’’ “I have not read it.” 
“Then read it.” And what good will it do him? 
He will be more trifling and tiresome than he is 
already. You, for example, what have you gained 
by the reading of it? What judgement have you 
formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of 
Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calypso? which 
never was and never will be! 

And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is 
of no great consequence that you master the received 
account without having formed any judgement of 
your own. But in questions of conduct we suffer 
from this fault much more than we do in literary 
matters. “Tell me about things good and evil.” 
“ Listen: 


The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore 
Brought me to the Ciconians.? 


Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others 
indifferent. Now the virtues and everything that 
shares in them are good, while vices and everything 
that shares in vice are evil, and what falls in between 
these, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, 
pain, are indifferent.” “Where do you get that 
yee “ Hellanicus says so in his History 
of Egy For what difference does it make 
Sreuien. ES say this, or that Diogenes says so in 
his Treatise on Ethics, or Chrysippus, or Cleanthes ? 
Have you, then, tested any of these statements and 
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3 , / 
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$ rn ae Yj 
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a \ tA 
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\ 7 cena L ” 3 \ , 
eNOwv eltrn “Ti Tpéuers, AvOpwre ; Tept Tivewv 
a \ 
Gol éoTLv 0 NOYOS ; py TL Eow 0 Kaicap apeTny 
an > 
Kal Kaxiav Tois eicepyopmevors Sidwor ;” “Ti pou 
6 a lal » 
éumaivers kal od mpos Tois euois Kaxois ; 
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A , n ¢ aA \ aA 16 7 = la \ 
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ov tiva tadta édeyes;” “ti éwot Kal cot, 
” J a 3 \ \ > \ 499 \ a 
avOpwre; apxel éuol Ta éua Kaka.” Kal Kadas 
a t 
Réyels. apKe? yap cor Ta oa KaKd, ) ayevvera, 
, an a 
H Seria, 7) Gdaloveia, hv nralovevou ev TH TXOAH 
t la va) $3 i? > re ie 
KaOnpevos.. ti Tols adXOTpio“s exadrAwTivou ; Ti 
yf 
YTwiKdv reyes ceavtov ; 
1 Restored by Bentley from Gellius, Noctes Atticae, I. 2, 8: 
yupraterba S. 2 Preserved by Gellius: om. S. 
® Bentley: co, & Gellius, ofa 8. 


‘ Bentley: xaxela Gellius, caktas 8. 
5 Preserved by Gellius: om. 8. 
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have you formed your own judgement upon them ? 
Show me how you are in the habit of conducting 
yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear 
in mind this logical distinction between good and 
evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed 
and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, 
comes up and says, “Tell me, I beseech you by 
the gods, just what you were saying a little while 
ago. Is it a vice to suffer shipwreck? Is there 
any vice in that?”’ Will you not pick up a piece of 
wood and cudgel him? ‘What have we to do with 
you, fellow? We are perishing and you come and 
crack jokes!’’ And if Caesar sends for you to 
answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this 
distinction? Suppose someone approaches you when 
you are going in pale and trembling, and says, 
“Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the 
affair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the 
palace bestow virtue and vice upon those who 
appear before him?” ‘Why do you also make 
mock of me and add to my other ills?” “But yet, 
philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling? Is 
not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or 
exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? 
Is it a vice at all, or anything that shares in 
vice? What was it, then, that you used to call 
these things?” ‘What have I to do with you, 
fellow? My own evils are enough for me.” And 
in that you are right. For your own evils are 
enough for you—your baseness, your cowardice, the 
bragging that you indulged in when you were sit- 
ting in the lecture room. Why did you pride your- 
self upon things that were not your own? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic? 
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2 An early Christian scholiast remarks at this point 
** And I would fain see a monk.” 
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you 
will find out to what sect of the philosophers you 
belong. You will find that most of you are Epi- 
cureans, some few Peripatetics, but these without 
any backbone; for wherein do you in fact show 
that you consider virtue equal to all things else, or 
even superior? But as for a Stoic, show me one if you 
can! Where, or how? Nay, but you can show me 
thousands who recite the petty arguments of the 
Stoics. Yes, but do these same men recite the 
petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well? 
Do they not handle with the same precision the 
petty arguments of the Peripatetics also? Who, 
then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue ‘ Pheidian”’ 
that has been fashioned according to the art of 
Pheidias, in that sense show me a man fashioned 
according to the judgements which he utters. 
Show me a man who though sick is happy, though 
in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though 
condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is 
happy. Show him! By the gods, I would fain see a 
Stoic!1 But you cannot show me a man completely 
so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is be- 
coming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend 
in that direction; do me this favour; do not 
begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle 
which to this very day I have never seen. Do 
you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus 
or the Athena of Pheidias, a creation of ivory 
and gold? Let one of you show me the soul of a 
man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and 
never again to blame either God or man, to fail in 
nothing that he would achieve, to fall into nothing 
that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy 
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1 Schenkl: 87° dv S (é7ay corr.). 
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and jealousy—but why use circumlocutions ?—a man 
who has set his heart upon changing from a man 
into a god, and although he is still in this paltry 
body of death, does none the less have his purpose 
set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me! 
But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your 
own selves and cheat everybody else? And why 
do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk 
about as veritable thieves and robbers who have 
stolen these designations and properties that in no 
sense belong to you? 

And so now I am your teacher, and you are being 
taught in my school. And my purpose is this—to 
make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, 
compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, 
looking to God in everything both small and great ; 
and you are here with the purpose of learning and 
practising all this. Why, then, do you not complete 
the work, if it is true that you on your part have 
the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in 
addition to the purpose, have the right kind of 
preparation? What is it that is lacking? When 
I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at 
hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, 
then, is the craftsman, and here is the material; 
what do we yet lack? Cannot the matter be 
taught? Itcan. Is it, then, not under our control? 
Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that zs 
under our control. Wealth is not under our control, 
nor health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else 
except the right use of external impressions. This 
alone is by nature secure against restraint and 
hindrance. Why, then, do you not finish the work ? 
Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in 
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1 Tn § 29. 

* The essential position of the philosophers of the New or 
Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Carneades, 
which Epictetus attacks here, was the denial of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive 


proof, and the maintenance of an attitude of suspended 
judgement. 
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing ttselt 
is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Consequently, then, the fault lies either 
in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us 
both. What then? Would you like to have us at 
last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I 
have described?! Let us let bygones be bygones. 
Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER XX 


Against Epicureans and Academics ? 


Tue propositions which are true and evident must 
of necessity be employed even by those who con- 
tradict them; and one might consider as perhaps 
the strongest proof of a proposition being evident 
the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds 
himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For 
example, if a man should contradict the proposition 
that there is a universal statement which is true, it 
is clear that he must assert the contrary, and say: 
No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not 
true, either. For what else does this assertion 
amount to than: If a statement is universal, it is 
false? Again, if a man comes forward and says, 
««T would have you know that nothing is knowable, 
but that everything is uncertain”; or if someone 
else says, “Believe me, and it will be to your 
advantage, when I say: One ought not to believe 
a man at all”; or again, someone else, “ Learn from 
me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything ; it 
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pndée Stamimtete: ovK éott hvaiKky KoLwwvia ToIs 
AoyiKols mpos GAAHAOUS: TiaTevoaTE pol. Ob 
dé Ta Etepa RNéyovtes eEaTaTa@ow tas Kal 
tA ” Me s / ” c cal 
maparoyifovtar. Ti ody cor pérEL; apes NMas 
éEararnOnvar. pn Te Yelpov amadda€eus, av 
¥ e » aA A / > 
TavTes of AAAOL TELTO@pEv, OTL Puatkn éeoTLV 
e a , \ > f N / lal 
nHpiv KoLwvia Tpos GAANnNOVs Kal TavTny Set 
mavtl tpoT@ gvdraccev; Kal modu Kpetocov 
\ by / bo ds LA e \ e a 
kal aofaréotepov. avOpwire, ti tTép Huov 
ppovtifers, te Ov Nuads aypuTveis, tL AvYvOY 
oe i b) , / a / 
artes, TL €mTavicotacal, TL THALKaDTA BiBrLa 
ouyypades ; un Tis juov éEatatnO7 epi Oewv 
@ b] / Bb] Z KR 4 ” 

@s éTipedoupévayv avOporrav pn Tis AAANV 
b , e ta a > fol A C3 / > \ 
ovotav UToAdBn Tov ayabod 7 Hoovyv; ei yap 
cf a y \ / N a 
ovTws TavTa eye, Barov Kabevde cal ta Tod 
, , e ” yv / ” 
TKWANKOS Trolet, @Y aELov Exptvas GeavTov: &aOce 
kal tive Kal cvvovaiate kal apddeve Kal péyxe. 

/ I n 
Tt d€ coi pédet, TAS of AAXov UrodmpovTar rept 
a a an 
TOUTWD, MOTEPOV VYLaS q ovxX UYLaS ; tb yap col 
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you 
wish,” what difference is there between these persons 
and—whom shall I say ?—those who call themselves 
Academics? “O men,” say the Academics, “ give 
your assent to the statement that no man assents to 
any statement ; believe us when we say that no man 
can believe anybody.” 

So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away 
with the natural fellowship of men with one another, 
at the same time makes use of the very principle 
that he is doing away with. For what does he 
say? “Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor 
mistaken; there is no natural fellowship with 
one another among rational beings; believe me. 
Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and 
leading you astray with false reasons.” Why do 
you care, then? Allow us to be deceived. Will 
you fare any the worse, if all the rest of us are 
persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with 
one another, and that we ought by all means to 
guard it? Nay, your position will be much better 
and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why 
keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why 
rise betimes, why write such big books? Is it to 
keep one or another of us from being deceived into 
the belief that the gods care for men, or is it 
to keep one or another of us from supposing that 
the nature of the good is other than pleasure? For 
if this is so, off to your couch and sleep, and lead 
the life of a worm, of which you have judged your- 
self worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defe- 
cate and snore. What do you care how the rest of 
mankind will think about these matters, or whether 
their ideas be sound or not? For what have you to 
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Kal py 5 TOV yap mpoRatwv cou péret, OTL 
mapéxet mpi avTa Kapnoopeva Kat apehxOn- 
Topeva. Kab 70 TedevTaiov KATAKOTNT OMEVE ; ; OVXi 
© evKtaiov Ys el €OUVaVTO Ob avO porrot Kata- 
KnrnGertes Kal erga devres TO TOV Drowcay 
anovuaratew Kab Tapexety oot Kal Tots opotors 
KapNTOLEVvOUS Kal aperxOnoopévous EavTovs ; 
pos yap TOvS Luverrxoupetous éee oe Tadta 
reyewv, ovxl bé T pos éxelvous aroxpuT tea Bat, 
call modu pador éxelvous ™po mayT oy dva- 
ele OTe prce KolWWwVLKOL ryeyovamev, STL 
ayaBov 1) éyxpareta, iva oot mata, ThpHra ; i) 
Tpos TLVas pen de7 puddrrevy Taurny THY KOU- 
voviay, T™ pos Twas o ov ; T pos Tivas obv bet 
TnpEelv; Mpos TOUS avTLTHPODYTAS 7%) TPos TOUS 
mapaBaTinas avths éyovtas; Kal tives Tapa- 
Batixwtepov avths exovow vuav TOV TadTa 
StecAnportov ; 

Ti ody Hv TO éyelpov avTov &x TOY bmvev Kal 
avarynavov ypddenv a& éypadev ; rh yap aXXo i) 
TO TaYT@Y TOV ev drbporos loxupoTarov, a 
puors Ehxouea emt TO aris BovAnpa dxovta 
kal otévovta; “OTe yap Soxel cor tadta Ta 
akowovnra, bb I avTa Kab adrows aoATrE 
Kal aypirynooy bs avta Kal avTos Epye KaTHYO0- 
pos ryevod TOV TAUTOU SoymaTov.” ela ‘Opéorny 
pev vmo *Epwiwv €d avo wevov paper éK TOV 
Umvev efeyet per Oau: tovrm & ov yaderortepar 

i Epuvves Kal Tlowvat ; ef rhyeupov Kabevoovra 
Kar ovK el@v npepely, aXN jv dry xa Sov eEaryyeh- 
ew TA avTOD KaKa MoTrEp TOs V'adXoUS % wavia 


1 Added by Wolf. 
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do with us? Come, do you interest yourself in 
sheep because they allow themselves to be shorn by 
us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and cut 
up? Would it not be desirable if men could be 
charmed and bewitched into slumber by the Stoics 
and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by 
you and your kind? Is not this something that you 
ought to have said to your fellow Epicureans 
only and to have concealed your views from out- 
siders, taking special pains to persuade them, of 
all people, that we are by nature born with a sense 
of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, 
so that everything may be kept for you? Or ought 
we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not 
with others? With whom, then, ought we to main- 
tain it? With those who reciprocate by maintaining 
it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it ? 
And who are greater transgressors of it than you 
Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ? 

What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his 
slumbers and compelled him to write what he did? 
What else but that which is the strongest thing in 
men—nature, which draws a man to do her will 
though he groans and is reluctant? “ For,’ says 
she, “since you hold these anti-social opinions, 
write them down and bequeathe them to others and 
give up your sleep because of them and become 
in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own 
doctrines.”” Shall we speak of Orestes as being 
pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers? 
But are not the Furies and the Avengers that 
beset Epicurus more savage? They roused him 
from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled 
him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and 
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cal ) oivos. obTws ioxupov Tt Kal avixnrov 
éoTW 7 puots n avOpwTivn. Tes yap dvvatas 
dpmeXos py aprredek@s KivetoOat, adr €AaLKaS, 
y) é\ala mad pn eAalK@s, GAN apTrENKas ; 
aunxavov, abdtavontov. ov Toivup ove’ av8 porov 
olov TE TAVTEADS droheo at TAS KITES Tas 
avOpamicas Kal of aToKoTTOMEVOL TAS ye Tpo- 
Ovpias Tas TOV dvSpav amoxoyac bat ov duvav- 
Tat. oUTws Kal ’Exrixoupos Ta pev avdpos mavT 
amexowato Kal Ta oixodecToTov Kal TroNiTOU 
kal dirov, tas € mpoOupias Tas avOpwrriKas 
ovK ameKOYraTo" ov yap ndvvato, ov padXov a 
of aradaimwpot "Acadnpaixol Tas aicO@noas Tas 
avuTov aroBanely 4 arotuphdcat dvvavtat Kai- 
TOL TOUTO wddLoTAa TaYTwY éoTOVOAKOTES. 

°Q rist atuxiass AaBov tis Tapa Tis 
gicews péTpa Kal Kavovas eis érriyvwmow Tis 
adnGeias od rporpidoTexvel TovTOLS mpoceivat 
Kal mpoceEepydcacOar TA AeiTTOVTA, GAAA Trav 
Touvaytiov, el Te Kal &yer® yywplotiKoY THs 
anrnGeias, éEaipety weipatat Kal amoddvew. TL 
Aéyers, Prrocode ; TO evaoeBEs Kal TO Gotov Troi 
ti co. haivetar; “av Oédns, KaTacKevdow STL 
ayabov.” val KatacKevacor, wv oi roNiTaL juev 
éemiatpadevtes TYMOOL 70 Getov Kal mavowvrat 
Tore pabvpodvres mepl Ta péylora. “ Exets oby 
Tas KaTacKeuds ;" éxw Kat ydapw oda. “ érel 


1 Schenkl: cf (o added aig 4 S. 
2 Schenkl: éxe? S. 


1 Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 
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wine compel the Galli.1 Such a powerful and in- 
vincible thing is the nature of man, For how can 
a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an 
olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, 
but like a vine? It is impossible, inconceivable. 
Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to 
lose the affections of a man, and those who cut off 
their bodily organs are unable to cut off the really 
important thing—their sexual desires. So with 
Epicurus: he cut off everything that characterizes 
a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a 
friend, but he did not succeed in cutting off the 
desires of human beings; for that he could not do, 
any more than the easy-going Academics are able to 
cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, 
although they have made every effort to do so. 

Ah, what a misfortune! Aman has received from 
nature measures and standards for discovering the 
truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to 
add to these and to work out additional principles 
to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the 
opposite, endeavouring to take away and destroy 
whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the 
truth. What do you say, philosopher? What is 
your opinion of piety and sanctity? “If you wish, 
I shall prove that it is good.” By all means, prove 
it, that our citizens may be converted and may 
honour the Divine and at last cease to be indifferent 
about the things that are of supreme importance. 
“Do you, then, possess the proofs?” I do, thank 
heaven. “Since, then, you are quite satisfied with 


2 That is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical 
end. The meaning of the expression comes out clearly in 
the following section. 
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oty TavTad cot lav apéoKel, NaBe TA évavTia: 
étt Oeot od7 eloiv, ef Te Kal elaiv, ovK érrtpe- 
obvTar avOpwrrav ovdé KoLVdY TL Huiv EoTL TPOS 
avtovs 76 T evoeBés TOUTO Kal doLtov Tapa Tots 
Tohrois avOpe@trois hahovpevov KaTarevo pd 
éotiv adalovev avOporov Kal copiat ay n i) 
Ata eat els poBov Kat emlaxerw TOV 
adicovyTov.” » pirdaode: @pernaas 1) [LOU 
Tous ToAiTas, i ood TOUS vEous perovras 78n 
7 pos Kata povna ty tov Oeiwv. “rh ovy ; ovK 
apéoxet oot Tabra ; AaBe vov, TOS a Sucavootyn 
ovdév EoTLV, TOS 1) aides popia éotiv, Tas TaTHp 
ovdév eat, TAS O vids Oddév Ect.” Ev, Hido- 
cope erripeve, Teloe TOUS véous, iva mAetovas 
EX@ MeV TAUTA gor TeTOVOOTAas Kat Aéyovtas. éx 
TOUTwY TOY AOyov NVvENOnaAaY Huiv ai evvopov- 
peva Toners, Aaxedaipov dia TovTOUS TOUS 
NOyous éyéveto, AuxovUpyos TavTa Ta TelcpaTa 
éverroina ey avrois dua TOY VO"wY avrod Kal Tis 
madelas, ote ouTe TO Soundevery aia xpov éort 
pPaNXov 7) Kanov ouTe TO édevOépous elval Kadov 
Haddov n aig Xpov, ot év Oepporruhaus atro0a- 
vovTes dua tadta Ta Soypata amé0avov, "AOnvaior 
5é THv ToL 61a Tolous aNXOUS AOYoUS aT éALTFOD ; 
eiTa of A€yovTes TadTa yapovat Kal TatdoTot- 
obvTat Kal TodLtTevovTat Kal ‘epeis KabicTaow 
avTovs Kal tmpopytas. Tivwv; TOV OvK dYTwY: 
Kal THv Tv@tav avaxpivovaw avroi, iva Ta Wevdh 
TUOwvT aL, Kal adroLS TOUS Xpnopovs éEnyovvtTar. 
@ peyadys avarcyvuvtias Kai yonteias. 


1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 480 B.o., 
and again in 479 B.c., rather than submit to the Persians. 
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all this, hear the contrary: The gods do not exist, 
and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, 
nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence 
this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about 
is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, 
by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers,” 
Well done, philosopher! You have conferred a 
service upon our citizens, you have recovered our 
young men who were already inclining to despise 
things divine. ‘What then? Does not all this 
satisfy you? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how reverence is folly, how. a father is 
nothing, how a son is nothing.” Well done, 
philosopher! Keep at it; persuade the young men, 
that we may have more who feel and speak as you 
do. It is from principles like these that our well- 
governed states have grown great! Principles like 
these have made Sparta what it was! These are 
the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the 
Spartans by his laws and his system of education, 
namely that neither is slavery base rather than 
noble, nor freedom noble rather than base! Those 
who died at Thermopylae died because of these 
judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And 
for what principles but these did the men of Athens 
give up their city?+ And then those who talk thus - 
marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of 
citizens and get themselves appointed priests and 
prophets! Priests and prophets of whom? Of 
gods that do not exist! And they themselves con- 
sult the Pythian priestess—in order to hear lies 
and to interpret the oracles to others! Oh what 
monstrous shamelessness and imposture ! 
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"AvO pore, t motels ; avTos TeavTov ebeheyxers 
Kal? Typépav Kat ov Oéreus adeivar Ta pupa 
TavTa emixelpnuara; éa Oiwy rod hépers THY xelpa; : 
éls TO OTOMA 7 els Tov opOarpov ; : Novopevos mou 
éuPaivers 5 j WOTe THY XUTpav eles Nordba 4 y) THY 


29 Topuyny oBedioxor ; et THOS aura dovAos 7, TLND, 
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el Kal dee He Kal’ jpépav bm adtod éxdépecOan, 
éym av avtov éotpéBrovv. ‘Bare €ddduor, 
matdaptov, eis TO Badraveiov.” EBarov av yap.ov 
kal atrehO@v Kara THS xepanhs auto KaTéXeov. 
“7 TovTO;” “ pavtacia poe éryéveTo éNatov 
adiadK ptTos, omotorarn, vn THY ony TUYND.” 
ct 66s @de THY Tricavnv. Hveyxa av avT@ 
yepioas Trapowida, d€oydpov- * ovK yTnoa THY 
mrTicavnv ;” “vat, cUpte’ TOUTO mTTLTdVN éoTiv. 
“rovTo ovK éotiv ofdoyapov;” “Ti paddov 7 
mricdvn ;” “rAdBe Kal doppavOnti, AaBe Kal 
yedoat.” “mo0ev ov oldas, e& at aicOnoes 
nas pevdovrar ; s Tpels, Téscapas, TOV ouv- 
dovdov et eo xov SpovoobvTas, amayEac bar av 
avTov eroinaa pnyvdpevov n perabec Bar. vov & 
evTpupaaw 1 jypty robs pev Tapa THiS ducews d160- 
pévos TAGE Xpopevot, oye aura avatpouvtes. 

Evyapuorot y avO par ot Kab aldnpoves. et 
pn dev ado Kad jee pav dprous ea Oiovtes TOAMOTL 
réyew OTe “ ovK oldapev, et Ext Tis Anuntnp 7) 
Kopn 7 Udovtwv:” tva pn rAéyo, OTL vuKTOS Kal 


1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Epicureans 
to the Academics. 


2 Demeter and Kore represent agriculture and the ‘ corn- 
spirit.” Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness 
of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of 
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Man, what are you doing?! You are confuting 
your own self every day, and are you unwilling 
to give up these frigid attempts of yours? When 
you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your 
mouth, or to youreye? When you take a bath, into 
what do you step? When did you ever call the pota . 
plate, or the ladle a spit? If I were slave to one of 
these men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by 
him every day, I would torment him. “ Boy, throw 
a little oil into the bath.” I would have thrown a 
little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down 
on his head. ‘ What does this mean?” “I had an 
external impression that could not be distinguished 
from olive oil; indeed, it was altogether like it. I 
swear by your fortune.” “Here, give me the gruel.” 
I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish 
sauce and brought it tohim. ‘‘ Did I not ask for the 
gruel?” ‘Yes, master; thisis gruel.” “Is not this 
vinegar and fish sauce?’’ “ How so, any more than 
gruel.” “Take and smell it, take and taste it.” 
“ Well, how do you know, if the senses deceive us?” 
If I had had three or four fellow-slaves who felt as I 
did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang 
himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such 
men are toying with us; they use all the gifts of 
nature, while in theory doing away with them. 

Grateful men indeed and reverential: Why, if 
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and 
yet have the audacity to say, “ We do not know if 
there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto” 2; not to 


Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the 
grain of corn before the new shoot appears. Cf. I. Corinth. 
xv. 36: ‘‘ That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” 
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mpepas dmoXavovres Kal petaBorav ToD erous 
Kal dotpwv Kal Garacons Kal yns Kal Ths Tap 
avOpomav ouvepyeias vm ovdevos ToUT@Y ovoé 
Kara Tooov eTmLaTpepovTat, GNA povov é€euéoat 
TO  poBhnpatov EnTodot Kal TOV oT Opmaxov yu- 
pydoavres amen ety év Baraveio.* th s épodau 
Kal mepl TivoY 7 JT pos TiWas Kal Ti éoTat avTots 
éx TOV Aoyov TOUT@D, ovee Kara Bpaxy meppov- 
Tikact ey TL véos evryevns aKxovoas TOV Aoyor 
ToUT@Y Ta0n TL UT av’ToVv n Kal Tab@v TavT 
amohéon TH THS evryevelas om epLaTa.” pn} TLL 
Houxevorre apoppas Tapdaxwpev Tov aTavat- 
TXWTHOAL Tpos Ta yLvomeva> jr) Tes TOV voodpt- 
Couévwv Ta Onmoata ebpertNoyias TLVds ETLAaByTAL 
ad TOV NOYOV TOVTWV* [LH TLS TOV AUTOD yovéwV 
dwed@v Opacos TL KAL ATO ToUTe@Y ipa aa 

Ti obv Kata oe ayabov 7) ) (KaKon, aiaxpor * a7] 
KanXov ; TadTa UR Tadra ; tk OUP ers TOUT@Y 
Tis avTinéyer Til 7 bance did@sw ) NapBaver 
) petareiOew tmepatar; modv vi Ala waddov 
Tous Kivaidous édmicat Tis av petareicey %) 
TOUS ETL TOTOUTOY aTroKEeKw@pPwpévous Kal ATOTE- 
TupAwpEevous. 


xa’. Ilepl dvoporoyias. 


Tay mepl abvtovs Kanan * TA mev padiws o opo- 
oyotaw avOpwrot, TA S od paciws. ovdels odv 


1 cis Badavetoy Schenkl, but cf. I. 11, 32. 
2 Added by Wolf. 


3 trav . . . xaxdy transferred by Wendland from the end of 
the preceding chapter. 
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the 
changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the 
earth and the co-operation of men, they are not 
moved in the least by any one of these things, but 
look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial 
“problem,” and after thus exercising their stomach 
to go off to the bath. But what they are going to 
say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, 
and what their hearers are going to get out of these 
things that they are saying, all this has never given 
them a moment’s concern. I greatly fear that a 
noble-spirited young man may hear these statements 
and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced 
already, may lose all the germs of the nobility which 
he possessed; that we may be giving an adulterer 
grounds for brazening out his acts; that some 
embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious 
plea based upon these theories ; that someone who 
neglects his own parents may gain additional 
affrontery from them. 

What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or 
noble? This or that? What then? Is there any 
use in arguing further against any of these persons, or 
giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or 
trying to convert them? By Zeus, one might much 
rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men 
who have become so deaf and blind ! 


CHAPTER XxXI 
Of inconsistency 


Some of their faults men readily admit, but others 
not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is 
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ee 9 \ a 
omoroynoe STL dppwv éotly 7 avontos, ahAa TAY 
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Kal Ta Tepl KoLVwviay Sé TANMMEANPATA OV TaVU 
if a 
Tpocievtar, él O€ TOV TAELT TMV GuapTHULAT@V 
Kata TOTO padLoTa hépovtar él TO opodoyetly 
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Kkabatrep év TO SEtN@ Kal ere Av a q 
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Ba > lal / > A yy 
a&dixov ovdanas havtafovta. dxovorov. ev Te 
\ fal s n 
Kal T@® CnroTvT@, @S olovtat, TOU akouvciov. Sia 
TOUTO Kal Tepl TOUTOV TapomoNoyodaLD. 
? > 4 b , > {2 
Ey otv totovtois avOparows davactpedopevor, 
WA 
oUTMS TETAPAYMLEVOLS, OUTWS OVK ELOocLY OVO & TL 
Aéyouow ov? 6 re Exovew Kaxov %) ei ® éyouow H 


1 Shaftesbury: te od 9. ® Supplied by Schenkl. 
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite the contrary, you 
hear everyone say, “I wish I had as much luck as I 
have sense.” But they readily admit that they are 
timid, and say, “I am a bit timid, I admit; but in 
general you will not find me to be a fool.” A man 
will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at 
all that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is 
envious or meddlesome; but most men will admit 
that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for 
this? The principal reason is confusion of thought 
and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters 
which involve good and evil; but, apart from that, 
different people are affected by different motives, and, 
as a rule, they will never admit anything that they 
conceive to be disgraceful; timidity, for example, 
they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dispo- 
sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity they 
conceive to be a slave's quality altogether ; also they 
will never plead guilty to offences against society. 
Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason 
why men are inclined to admit them is because they 
conceive that there is an involuntary element in 
them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if 
a man ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incon- 
tinent, he adds that he is in love, expecting to be 
excused as for an involuntary act. But injustice they 
do not at all conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy 
there is also, as they fancy, an element of the 
involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which 
men grudgingly admit. 

When such are the men we live among—so 
confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by 
“ evil” and what evil quality they have, or whether 
they have one, or, if so, how they come to have it, or 
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how they will get rid of it—among such men I 
wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to 
watch ourselves, each one asking himself the 
questions: “Is it possible that I too am one of these 
people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding 
myself? How do I conduct myself? Do | for my 
part act like a wise man? Do | for my part act like 
a man of self-control? Do I for my part ever say 
that I have been educated to meet whatever comes ? 
Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who 
knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go 
to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an 
oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a 
sniffing child, go to school to learn only the history 
of philosophy and to understand the books which I 
did not understand before, and, if chance offers, to 
explain them to others?” Man, at home you have 
fought a regular prize-fight with your slave, you 
have driven your household into the street, you have 
disturbed your neighbours’ peace ; and now do you 
come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, 
and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation 
I gave of the reading of the text and on the 
application, forsooth, ot the comments I made as I 
babbled out whatever came into my head? You 
have come in a spirit of envy, in a spirit of 
humiliation because nothing is being sent you from 
home,! and you sit there while the lecture is going 
on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world 
but how you stand with your father or your brother! 
You reflect: “What are my people at home 
saying about me? At this moment they are 
thinking that I am making progress in my studies, 
and they are saying ‘He will know everything 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. 2 Meibom: pera raidza S. 


1 See II. 17, 34, and note. 
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when he comes back home!’ I did want, at one 
time, I suppose, to learn everything before going back 
home, but that requires a great deal. of hard work, 
and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis 
they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and 
my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad.” 
And then people say: ‘Nobody gets any good 
from going to school.” Well, who goes to school— 
who, I repeat—with the expectation of being cured ? 
Who with the expectation of submitting his own 
judgements for purification? Who with. the ex- 
pectation of coming to a realization of what 
judgements he needs? Why, then, are you sur- 
prised, if you carry back home from your school 
precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you 
do not come with the expectation of laying them 
aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in 
exchange for them. Not at all, nor anything like 
it. Look rather to this at least—whether you 
are getting what you came for. You want to be 
able to speak fluently about philosophic principles. 
Well, are you not becoming more of an idle 
babbler? Do not these petty philosophic principles 
supply you with material for making exhibitions? 
Do you not resolve syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Do you not examine the 
assumptions in Zhe Liar} syllogism, and in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you still 
vexed, if you are getting what you came for? 
“Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I 
must die, or be tortured, what good will such things 
dome?” But was it really for this that you came? 
Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did 
you ever really light your Jamp, or work late at 
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the 
covered wall did you ever set before yourself, 
instead of a syllogism, some external impression and 
examine this with your fellow-students? When did 
you ever do that? And then you say, “The 
principles are useless.’ To whom? To those who 
do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves 
are not useless to those who rub them on when and 
as they ought, and poultices are not useless, 
jumping-weights are not useless; but they are 
uscless to some people, and, on the other hand, 
useful to others, If you ask me now, “Are our 
syllogisms useful?” I will tell you that they are, 
and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful, 
“Wave they, then, helped me at all?’’ Man, you 
did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to 
you, but whether they are useful in general? Let 
the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me 
whether vinegar is useful; I will tell him that it is 
useful. “Is it useful, then, to me?” I will say, 
“No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, 
the little ulcers healed.” So do you also, men, first 
cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in 
mind, bring it free from distraction into the school ; 
and then you will know what power reason has, 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of friendship 
Wuareven a man is interested in he naturally 
loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil ? 


Not at all, Well, and do they take an interest in 
things which in no respect concern them? No, not 
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in these, either. It remains, therefore, that men 
take an interest in good things only; and if they 
take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, 
then, has knowledge of good things, would know 
how to love them too; but when a man is unable 
to distinguish things good from things evil, and 
what is neither good nor evil from both the others, 
how could he take the next step and have the 
power to love? Accordingly, the power to love 
belongs to the wise man and to him alone. 

How so? says someone; for I am foolish myself, 
but yet I love my child.—By the gods, I am sur- 
prised at you; at the very outset you have admitted 
that you are foolish. For something is lacking in 
you; what is it? Do you not use sense perception, 
do you not distinguish between external impressions, 
do you not supply the nourishment for your body 
that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling? 
How comes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? 
Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered 
and disturbed by your external impressions, and 
overcome by their persuasive character; and at one 
moment you consider these things good, and then 
again you consider them, though the very same, 
evil, and later on as neither good nor evil; and, in 
a word, you are subject to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, 
and change; that is why you are foolish, as you 
admit you are. And in loving are you not change- 
able? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a 
word, material things, do you not consider them 
at one moment good, at another bad? And do you 
not consider the same persons at one moment good, 
and at another bad, and do you not at one moment 
feel friendly towards them, and at another unfriendly, 
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1 Kuripides, A/cestis, 691, Browning’s translation. Cf. the 
critical note. Admetus had been reproaching his father for 
not being willing to die in his stead. 
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and at one moment praise them, while at another 
you blame them?—Yes, I am subject to exactly 
these emotions.—What then? Do you think that 
the man who has been deceived about someone can 
be his friend?—No, indeed.—And can the man 
whose choice of a friend is subject to change show 
good will to that friend ?—No, neither can he.— 
And the man who now reviles someone, and later 
on admires him?—No, neither can he.—What 
then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one 
another and playing with one another, so that you 
say, “Nothing could be more friendly’’? But to 
see what their friendship amounts to, throw a piece 
of meat between them and you will find out. Throw 
likewise between yourself and your son a small piece 
of land, and you will find out how much your son 
wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how 
earnestly you pray for your son’s death. Then you 
will change your mind again and say, “ What a child 
I have brought up! All this time he has been ready 
to carry me to my grave.” Throw between you a 
pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young 
one falls in love with her; or, again, a bit of glory. 
And if you have to risk your life you will say what 
the father of Admetus did : 


“ Thou joyest seeing daylight: dost suppose 
Thy father joys not too?’’} 


Do you imagine that he did not love his own child 
when it was small, and that he was not in agony 
when it had the fever, and that he did not say over 
and over again, “If only I had the fever instead”? 
And then, when the test comes and is upon him, 
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1 Reiske (simul luserunt Schegk): cupmematxéres Bentley, 
Koraes : ouprenmwxdres S, Schenkl. 


2 (eipédras) Bentley : dsurbisl 7a.’ 8. Cf. the marginal 
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just see what words he utters! Were not Eteocles 
and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same 
father? Had they not been brought up together, 
lived together, played together, slept together, many 
a time kissed one another? So that I fancy if anyone 
had seen them, he would have laughed at the 
philosophers for their paradoxical views on friendship. 
But when the throne was cast between them, like a 
piece of meat between the dogs, see what they say: 


Eteo. Where before the wall dost mean to stand ? 
Poly. Why asked thou this of me? 

Eteo. I shall range myself against thee. 

Poly. Mine is also that desire ! 1 


Such also are the prayers they utter.” 

It is a general rule—be not deceived—that every 
living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in 
the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, 
or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hates, 
accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love 
nothing so much as its own interest; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and 
God. When, for instance, we think that the gods 
stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile 
even them, cast their statues to the ground, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples 
of Asclepius to be burned when his loved one died. 
For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale 

1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 621 f. ; 

2 Jn vv. 1365 ff. and 1373 ff, where each prays that he 


may kill his brother. 
3 Hephaestion ; cf. Arrian, Anabasis, VII. 14, 5. 


gloss épwrds in Mare. 471 on Phoenissae, 621, where the MSS. 
give ioropeis, and Z'rans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LII. 49. 
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diros é Ecopat olos det Kal vids Kal TATHp. TOUTO 
yap mot ovvoices “Thpely TOV TLoTOV, TOV aidy- 
ova, TOV a avexTLKov, TOV apenrixov Kab ouvEpyn- 

21 TLKOD, purdace Tas ox Eres" av & arraxod pev 
€ maT ov 00, arraxov d€ TO KaXOV, OUTS loxupes 
yiverar ) "Exruxovpou Adyos, atropaivay i pwnoev 
elvat TO KaXOV 4%) et dpa TO évdo£or. 

22 Ava tavtny thy dyvoway Kal “AOnvaior Kal 
Aawedarpoveor Srepépovto Kab OnBaior mpos apdo- 
Tépous Kal peyas: Bactreds mmpos Thy “EAA ada 
Kal Makeddves T pos dpuporépous Kal vov ‘Pwpator 
T™ pos Péras Kab ere mpotepov Ta ev IXim dia 

23 Tav’Ta eyevero. 0 "Ar€Eavd pos tod ~Meveddou 
Eévos 7, Kal el TES avTovs elder pod povov- 
Hévous aXdijrovs, mlarnoer av TO éyouTe ovK 
elvat pirovs avTovs. arr éBrn els To péoov 
pepidzov, Kopryov yuvarKdpvov, Kal tept avtod 

24 TodEuos. Kal viv bray idys Pirous, adeApodrs 


1 Upton (after Schegk): éxetvo S. 


1 That is, the things with which a man identifies himself 
and his personal interest. 
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his interest and righteousness and what is honour- 
able and country and parents and friends, they 
are all safe; but if he puts his interest in one 
seale, and in the other friends and country and 
kinsmen and justice itself, all these latter are lost 
because they are outweighed by his interest. For 
where one can say “I” and “mine,” to that side 
must the creature perforce incline; if they? are in 
the flesh, there must the ruling power be; if they 
are in the moral purpose, there must it be; if they 
are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I 
am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, 
will I be the friend and son and the father that I 
should be. For then this will be my interest—to 
keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, 
my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to main- 
tain my relations with other men. But if I put 
what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable 
in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes 
strength, in which he declares that “the honourable 
is either nothing at all, or at best only what people 
hold in esteem.” 

It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans 
with both of them, and the Great King with Greece, 
and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our 
days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier 
than any of these, what happened at Ilium was due 
to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and 
if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one 
another, he would have disbelieved any man who 
said they were not friends. But there was thrown 
in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and to 
win her war arose. So now, when you see friends, 
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€ a r A >’ f > / \ 
omovociv SoxobvTas, wy avToOev amopynvyn Tepi 
x , ae y x > , = a 
THs pirias Te avTov pnd av opvvwow pnd av 
advvatas éxew NEywow atndrAGXGaL add rov. 
’ y+ ‘\ \ a Li € , > / 
ovK éoTL TLaTOY TO TOD havAou Hyewovtkov' aPé- 
Ba.ov éotiv, axpttov, AAP br’ adrns ghavta- 
fe , ’ ’ ’ tA \ Nel aA e 
alas vikwpevov. arr é&étacov py Tadl’ & oi 
a a € an 
GAOL, eb ex TOV AVTOV yovéwy Kal OMod dvaTe- 
Opappévoe kal b1d TH aiTd Taidaywy@, adn’ 
an , a a / 
éxelvo. movov, Tov TO aumdépoy avTois TiPevTat, 
\ 
moTepov éxTos 4) év mpoaipécer. av éextOs, py 
elmrns didous ov paAXov % TioTovs %) BeBaious 
1) Oapparéous 7 édevOépous, GAA pnd? avOpa- 
mous, eb vouv exes. ov yap avOpwmixov Sdypa 
éotl TO motody Sadxvery aAdAHAOUS 71 NRoLdopel- 
\ \ ? , "4 x \ 
cat Kal Tas épynutas KatarkauBdavery 4) Tas 
ayopas ws Onpia* ta dpn, Kal év tols StxacTy- 
/ > é , 0 x n Oe \ > 
plows amrodeixvvc0a, Ta ANTTA@V' OVS TO aKpa- 
teis Kal poryovs Kal Oopels amepyalopmevor: 
ovo’ da GrAka TANUMENODEW avOpwro. KaT 
/ > an 
adrAnrwv'? ov’ ev kal povoyv TodTo Soypa, TO év 
Tols ampoatpérors TiWec Oar AUTOS Kal Ta EavTOD. 
Kn 2 9 Y ” a i) 2 e 2. se 
dv & akovans, Ott Tais adnOeiars ovTOL of av- 
Opwrrot éxet povov olovtat TO dyabov brrov Tpoat- 
o aA > \ a 
pects, OTov ypHnows op0n gavtacidy, pnKért 
, Vee) \ 
ToAUTpaywovnons pAT el Vos Kal TaTHP éaTL 
1 Capps: ral S. 
2 @npla supplied by Capps. 
3 The correct punctuation of this passage (colons after 


anepyaCduevoy and &AAjAwv) is due to Capps. 
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not 
instantly make pronouncement about their friend- 
_ ship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they 
say that they cannot be separated from one another. 
The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be 
trusted; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a 
prey now to one external impression and now to 
another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that 
most men do, asking whether two men are of the 
same parents, or were brought up together, or had 
the same school attendant, but this, and this only: 
Where do they put their interest—outside them- 
selves, or in their moral purpose? If outside, call 
them not friends, any more than you would call 
them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free; nay, 
call them not even human beings, if you are wise. 
For it is no judgement of human sort which makes 
them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to 
the desert (that is, to the market-place) as wild 
beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law 
act the part of brigands; nor is it a judgement 
of human sort which makes them profligates and 
adulterers and corrupters; nor is it any such thing 
which makes men guilty of any of the many other 
crimes which they commit against one another; it 
is because of one single judgement, and this alone— 
because they put themselves and what belongs to 
themselves in the category of things which lie outside 
the sphere of moral purpose. But if you hear these 
men assert that in all sincerity they believe the good 
to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is 
the right use of external impressions, then you need 
no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are 
son and father, or brothers, or have been schoolmates 
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par él adergot pat ei TroNUY Xpovor oupmepot- 
THKOTES Kal éraipot, adhe povov avo TOUTO 
yvous Oappav amopaivov, ore piror, Oomrep OTL 
micTol, OTL SiKkatol. Tov yep, anraxov pudia 
}) Otov mlotis, mov aides, Grov déots' Tod 
Kadov, Tov & AdAAwV ovdEvOS ; 
“°’ANAG TeOepamevKé pe TOTOUTM XpoV@: Kal 
ee 5 ; > 
ovx édirer pe; moOev oidas, avdparrodor, et 
obTws TeCepdmevacev @S Ta VEO EGE omoyyibes 
Ta EaUTOD, WS TO KTHVOS KTEviCEL 3? TOOEV oiéas, 
ei THY Ypetay oO amToBaXovTa THY Tov aKEVapiou 
pitres @s KaTeayos mivaKtov ; “adda yuvy jou 
éorl Kal TOTOUT® xpover oupBeBioKaper.” TOT 
& 2 "Epupury PETA TOU. ‘Appeapdou Kal Téxvav 
paTNp Kal TONABY 5 GAN Spytos mprOev els TO 
pécov. th S éotiv  Oppos ; ; 70 Soypa TO mepl TOV 
ToLovT@y. éxelvo Hv TO Onpi@dbes, éxeivo TO dia- 
KoTTov THY diriav, TO OvK é@V eivat yuvaiKa 
yauetny, pntépa® pntépa. cal tuav batts 
éatrovdaxev 1) avTos TLve* eivas pidos 7 aAXov 
xktnoacbat hirov, TadTa Ta Soypata eKKOTTTETH, 
TavTa puonadtw, tadta é&ehacdtTwm éx Tis 
Wuxis tis €avTov. Kal ovTws éoTat _T™pOrov 
pev avr os éauT@ ra AovSopovpevos, pay paxo- 
Hevos, pa) peTavody, pa) Bacavitar € éauTov. éretTa 
Kal érépo, TO wey OpLoi mavTn amhods,° TOU 
& advopotov avextixos, Tpados Tpos avTov, TueEpos, 


1 SidSoo1s Schweighduser: ddors cal Ajyis Shaftesbury: 
déors Elter (after Schegk). 2 «reviCec supplied by Capps. 

3 chy before unrépa deleted by Schenkl. 

4 Schenkl (after Schegk) : tts 8. 

5 Capps, combining rdvrn (rdvrn) of Schweighiuser and 
&mAovs of the Salamanc: edition: mav7) &mads S. 
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the 
only knowledge you have concerning them, you may 

_ confidently declare them “ friends,” just as you may 
declare them “ faithful” and “ upright.’ For where 
else is friendship to be found than where there is 
fidelity, respect, a devotion! to things honourable 
and to naught beside? 

“ But he has paid attention to me all these years; 
and did he not love me?” How do you know, 
slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he 
sponges his shoes, or curries his horse? How do 
you know but that, when you have lost your utility, 
as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like 
a broken plate? “ But she is my wife and we have 
lived together all these years.” But how long did 
Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him 
children, and many of them? But a necklace came 
in between them. And what does a necklace signify ? 
One’s judgement about things like a necklace. That 
was the brutish element, that was what sundered 
the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to 
be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let 
every one of you who is eager to be a friend to 
somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a 
friend, eradicate these judgements, hate them, banish 
them from his own soul. When this is done, first 
of all, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with 
himself, repenting, tormenting himself; and, in the 
second place, in relation to his comrade, he will be 
always straightforward to one who is like him him- 
self, while to one who is unlike he will be tolerant, 
gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant 

1 For dédo1s in this sense (not in LZ. and S.), see Thes. L.G. 


sv. and especially R. Hirzel: Untersuch. zw Cic. Philos. 
Schr. Il. (1882). 563, n. 1; Bonhéffer 1890: 286, n. 1. 
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TUYYVOLOVLKOS WS Te pos ayvoobyra, @s pos dia- 
mintovra Tept TOV peylot@y ovdevi Xareros, 
ar cides axprBas To Tov Idat@vos, OTL Taca 
wx y) aKkovoea oTépEeTaL TIS arn beias. el O€ Hn, 
Ta pev Adra mpagere mavra boa ot piror Kal 
cuptueioe Kal cvoxnvncete Kal ovprrdevoete 
Kal ek TOV avTaV yeyevnuevor éxecOe Kal yap 
ot ders. hiro & ovdt’ exeivor oP bpeis, wéxpus 
av éynte TA Onpiw@dy Tadta Kal papa SoypaTta. 


xy’. Ilept tis Tod Neyer seer 


BiBriov Tas ay Hdtov avayven) Kal pgov TO 
evonporépous ypappace Yeypapmevov. ovKouV 
Kal Adyous mas dv Tes pdov dxovoere ® TOUS 
evoX moo dpa Kal eUTpeTETW OvomacL geon- 
pacpévous. ovK apa TovTO pyntéov, ws ovdeula 
Sivas éotiv amayyedTixn TodTO yap apa 
pev aceBovs éotiw avOpwtov, dua 5é detrod. 
aaeBovs péev, Tt Tas Tapa Tov Qeov XapeTas 
aripater, OO EP él avn pee TH evxpnotiay ThS 
opartuis nH THS axovaTixis duvapews  avTis 
Ths pavytikhs. Eikh odv aot 0 Geds dp0arpovs 
édwxev, ex mvedua évexépacey avtTois ovTws 
laxupov kal piroTexvov, Mate paxpav é€tKvov- 
pevov avaydooerbat Tovs TUTOUS THY Opwmévwr ; 

1 Koraes: avayva 7) S. 2 Schenkl : drodoe: 8. 


1 Of, I. 28, 4. 


2 In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the 
central mind with the pupil of the eye, and sight was 
produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 
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or is making a mistake in things of the greatest 
importance; he will not be harsh with anybody, 
because he knows well the saying of Plato, that 
“every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth.” 1 
But if you fail to do this, you may do everything 
else that friends do—drink together, and share the 
same tent, and sail on the same ship—and you may 
be sons of the same parents ; yes, and so may snakes! 
But they will never be friends and no more will you, 
as long as you retain these brutish and abominable 
judgements. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Of the faculty of expression 

Everyone would read with greater pleasure and 
ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. 
Therefore everyone would also listen with greater 
ease to those discourses that are expressed in 
appropriate and attractive language We must not, 
therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, 
for this is to speak both as an impious man and 
as a coward. As an impious man, because one is 
thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as 
though one were denying the usefulness of the 
faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech 
itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did 
He to no purpose put in them a spirit? so strong 
and so cunningly devised that it reaches out to a 
great distance and fashions the forms of whatever 
not by the passive reception of rays. See L. Stein, 
Psychologie der Stoa (1886), 127-9; Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa 
(1888), 135 f.; A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa (1890), 123 ; 


and for the origins of this general theory, J. I. Beare, Greek 
Theories of elementary Cognition (1906), 11 ff. 
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Kab motos dryyeRos oT ws ands Kab emrupenss § j elky 
be Kal Tov peTakv a dépa oTws évepyov émoinoev Kal 
evTOvoY, Gore oy avrov ) TELvOMEVOU si Tos Ouexvei- 
aOat THY Spacw ; elk dé pas émoinaey, ov [1 
TapovTos ovdevos TOV arArXwV dperos yy; 
"AvOpore, ear ax dpiotos to Oe pare mahuy 
apvn ev TOV KpELaTOverD, arn’ vmép fev TOD 
opév Kal dicovew Kat vn), Aia Umép avTou 
Tob Shy Kal TOV _ouvepyav Tpos avto, vmép 
kaprav Enpav, umép oivou, vmép edatou 
evyaplaTtes TO Geo: pEénvngo = ore ado Te ou 
dédmxKev Kpeit Tov am avTov TOUT@, TO xpNTO- 
Mevov avtots, TO SoKipacoy, TO THY ak€lav ExdoToV 
Noyovpevov. TL yap é€oTL TO aTropatvopevov 
tmép éxdotns TovTwv tav Suvduewv, mocou 
Tis afia éotlv av’Tov; pn Te adTn éExadoTn 7 
Svvamis ; pn TL THS OpaTiKhs ToT HKovoas Ne- 
yovons TL TEpt EauTHS, MH TL THS aKovoTiKTs 5? 
GX’ @s Svdxovor kal SodrAaL TeTaypévar eicly 
Umnperely TH XpnetKh Tov pavraciay. Kav 
mv0n, Tjooou Exao Tov a&vov coTUY, tivos muvOa- 
vn; Tis ool atroKpiveTat; was otv SvvaTat TIS 
adrAn Svvapes Kpeicowv elvat tavTys, 1) Kal Tais 
oumais Saxovors XpAta Kal Soxipater avTn 
exaora Kal amopaiveras ; TiS yap exeiveov oider, 
tis é€oTly avTi) Kal TocoU aia ; otis exelveov 
oldev, omoTe Set yphnoOar avtH Kal ote pn; 


1 Wolf: yvomevov S. 

2 The words wh tt tupav 3 wh Te KpiOGv; wh Te trmov; wh ti 
xrvés; ‘Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, ora dog?” “which 
follow at. this point in S, were deleted by Schenkl (after 
Schweighauser) as being out of keeping with the context. 
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is seen? And what messenger is so swift and so 
attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose 
‘make also the intervening air so active and so intent 1 
that the vision passes through it as through some 
tense medium? And did He to no purpose create 
light, without the presence of which all else were 
useless ? 

Man, be neither ungrateful for these gifts, nor 
yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and 
hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for 
what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for 
olive oil, give thanks unto God; and at the same 
time remember that He has given you something 
better than all these things—the faculty which can 
make use of them, pass judgement upon them, 
estimate the value of each. For what is that which, 
in the case of each of these faculties, shows what it 
is worth? Is it each faculty itself? Did you ever 
hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? 
Or the faculty of vision? No, but they have been 
appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom 
do you ask? Who is to answer you? How, then, 
ean any other faculty be superior to this which both 
uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judge- 
ment upon each several thing and pronounces upon 
it? For which one of them knows what it is and 
what it is worth? Which one of them knows when 
one ought to use it, and when not? What is the 


1 That is, firm, taut, elastic, so as to be sensitive to the 
action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like 


mud or putty. 
2 For the general theme, see I. 1, 
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\ > 
tis €otw 7) avolyouca Kal «dXelovca Tovs OpOar- 
\ \ Car ie ia bY a > i - tal 6e 
poovs Kal ad wv oet amoatpépovaa, Tois o€ 
ze > 

Mpocayouca ; 1 opatiKn ; ov, GAN 1 Tpoaipe- 
TLKH. TiS ) TA OTA éTtKAElovaa Kal avoiyouca ; 
tis, Kal iv meptepyou Kal mevOjves 7) madwv 
2 / ig \ , e > , i 5 | > A 
QKLYNTOL UTO NOYOU ; ) AkoVOTLKN ;* OVK AAAN 
) ) mpoarpetixn Stvams. ett’ avTn iSodca, ott 
> an \ lal lal BA id / 
év tuddais Kal kwhais tais addas amacals 
Suvdpeciy éote pndé Te ddXO Guvopay dvvamévats 
TAY avTa éxelva Ta épya, ef ols TeTaymEevas 
elol Suaxovety TavTn Kal UrnpeTeEiv, avT? Sé wovn 
o&) Bréres cal tas 7 adras Kabopa, mocov 
éxdotn akia, Kal attynu, wédrer nuiv GAO TL 
anopaiverOat TO Kpatiatov civar ) abtny ; Kal 

, a » 3 X > \ Nate a > \ 
Ti Totes AAO OPVarpds avorxydels 7 Opa; et Sé 

a \ an >? an fal rn , 
Sef tv Tod Tivos idety yUvaixa Kal Tas, Tis 
Neyer ; 1) TpoatpeTeKy. eb O€ Set TLcTEDTAL ToOiS 
NEXOeiow 7 amioThoas Kal micTevoavTa épebi- 
obfvat H pn, Tis Neyer ; OX 1) MpoatpeTiKy ; 7 dé 
ppactixn avTn Kal KAANWTLOTLKN TOV OVOMATWD, 

” Ba 2Q7 / (ee a cle 

el Tis dpa idia dvvapus, TL ddXO Trovet H, STAaV 
i: ig , iy / Ng) if 
euTréon Novos TEL TLVOS, KAANWTLCEL TA OVOMATLA 
Kal ovvTiOnow ooTeEp Ol KompoTal Thy Komnv ; 
ToTepov © elmety Apuewov 7) clwmhcar Kat ovTAS 
decvov 4) Exelvas Kal TOUTO TpéTrOV 7) Ov TpérrOD, 
Kal TOV Kalpov éExdaToU Kal THY ypelav Tis AAXN 

tf XN i? 
Eyer 7 1 TpoaspeTiKy ; Oédeus odV avTHY TapeEr- 
Gotcav aitis cata nhicacba; 

1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex” (after Wolf): 4 &kovarinol S. 
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns 
them away from the things from which it should turn 
them, but directs them toward other things? The 
faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral 
purpose. What is the faculty that closes and opens 
the ears? What is that faculty by virtue of which 
men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved 
by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it 
is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. 
When, then, this faculty sees that all the other 
faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and 
unable to see anything but the very acts for which 
they have been appointed to serve and minister 
unto it, while it alone sees clearly and surveys, not 
only all the rest, determining what each is worth, 
but itself also, is it likely to pronounce that anything 
else is supreme but itself? And what else can the 
open eye do but see? But whether it ought to 
see someone’s wife and how, what faculty tells it ? 
That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a 
man whether he ought to believe what he has been 
told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he 
ought to be provoked by it or not? Is it not that 
of moral purpose? And this faculty of speech and 
of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate 
faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises 
about some topic, but ornament and compose the 
words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether 
it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to 
do so in this way, or in that, and whether this is 


—t 


appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper | 


occasion and utility of each action—what else tells 
us all this but the faculty of moral purpose? Would 
you, then, have it come forward and condemn itself? 
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“Te ouv,” onaiv, “ef oUTwS TO Tparypya eet, 
kat duvatas To dvaxovoov Kpetacov eivae éxelvou 
@ Siaxovel, 0 lrmos Tov imméws % 0 KvOY Tov 
xuvnyod TO Spryavov TOU xidapratod H ob 
Umnperar TOU Baciréws 5 ;"—Tieé ere TO XPomevov ; 
T poatperts. Th ) em ipeetrae TAVTOV ; Tpoaipects. 
Th ddov avaupet TOV dv0 pwr ov Tore bev AHe, 
mote & dyxXovn, more 6¢ Kara Kpnuvod ; ™poai- 
peots. elta TovTov Tb iaXupotepov év avOpamors 
early ; Kal mas olov te Tov aK@NUTou Ta 
K@AVOMEVA 3 THY opareeny Suva ey riva mépuKev 
euaro8igery 3 Kal Tpoaipears Kal dm poaipera.? 
THY AKOVGTLKNY TAUTA, THY PpactTikny @cavTws. 
mpoatpeciv Oé wt eum obifery mépuxev ; ampoai- 
peTov oder, avr & éavriyy Siacrpadeica. dua 
ToUTO Kakia povn avrn yiverar } dpeTi povn. 

Kita THKauTy dvvapus ovoa Kal mat TOS 
arrows emreTeTary Mery mapehOotca nity AeyeT@O 
Kpdtia Tov elvan Tov évTwV THY gdpKa. ovee eb 
aut) ) aap éautiy éreyev elvar KpatioTop, 
Hear XeTo ay TLS auras. pov éé ve éoruy, *Exri- 
Koupe, TO TAVTA ATropalvopmevov ; TO Tepl TéXovs 
avyyeypapos, TO Ta Pvarxd, Td wept Kavovos ; 


1 Salmasius: mpca:pera S. 


1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may 
well be that something is missing before § 16 which would 
make the objector’s question more plausible, or else after the 
first part of the question, so that the remainder would belon 
to the answer by Epictetus. It is not impossible that the 
whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context 
and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by some 
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“What then,” says an objector, “if the matter 
stands like thes, and it 7s possible for that which serves 
to be superior to what it serves—the horse to the 
rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument 
to the harper, or his servants to the king?” ! Well, 
what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest 
in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that 
attends to everything? Moral purpose. What is it 
that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, 
sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him 
over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, any- 
thing stronger than this among men? Yet how 
can the things that are subject to hindrance be 
stronger than that which is unhindered? What are 
by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty 
of vision? Both moral purpose and things that lie 
outside its sphere. The same hinder vision; and 
so it is also with speech. But what is by its 
very nature capable of hindering moral purpose? 
Nothing that lies outside its sphere, but only itself 
when perverted. For this reason moral purpose 
becomes the only vice, or the only virtue. 

Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has 
been set over everything else, let zt come before 
us and say that the flesh is of all things the most 
excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself 
most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a 
statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes 
such a declaration? that composed the treatise 
On the End, or The Physics, or On the Standard ?? 
ancient reader or editor, because essentially it does no more 
than repeat the preceding paragraph. 

2 Famous works by Epicurus, of which the first treated 
ethics and the third epistomology, the ‘‘standard ” being a 
standard of judgement or criterion. 
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\ N , , \ / ef 
TO TOV Twywva KaberKos; TO ypahoy, OTE 
¢ / Y 
anréOvnoxev, OTe “THY TedXEVTALaY ayoVTES dpa 
: s ” \ ‘RA~e y 
Kal paxapiav nuépav ;' » cap& 7) 9 Tpoaipeais ; 
a € r \ 5) 
€ita ToUTOU TL Kpeiaaov EXELY OMOAOYELS KA Ov 
e lal \ \ 
paivyn ; ovTws TupAds Tais adnOeiats Kal Kwhos 
ei: 
, \ \ 
Ti otv; atiywaler Tis Tas adAXaS SuVdyELs; MN 
Lr , fe , x 
yévolTo. Reyer TLs pndeuiay eivar Xpelay 7 
mpoaywyny é&w THs MpoatpeTixns Suvapews; 
‘ 
fn yévolTo. avontov, ace8és, aydpiotov Tpos 
\ 4 ? \ \ Er 2 id b , 
tov Oeov. adda TH dk€iav éxdaot@ aTodidwou. 
yy / \ xy 2 3 9 Ces , 
éote yap tls Kai dvou XpeEla, AA’ ovy HALEN Boos: 
éott Kal Kuvos, GXX OVX HALKN OlKEéTOU? EaTL 
\ ? / > d > ¢€ / n Lo) yy 
Kal OLKETOV, ANN OVX NALKN THY TOALTWY' EoTL 
Kal TOUT@V, AAX ovY HrALKN TOV apxXovT@Y. ov 
pévto. Sa TO AAXa elvat xKpeitTova Kal tv 
mapéyel Ta ETEPA Xpelav aTiuacTéov. EaTL TIS 
atia Kal tis ppactixkhs Suvdpews, adr ovy 
nr n iA rn 
NALKN THS TWpoatpeTiKHs. OSTav ovv TavTa revo, 
fon Tis olécOw OTL dpedretvy twas a&id Ppacews: 
> \ \ > aA PNG + >’ \ an b \ 
ovdée yap opOarpa@y ovd’ atwv obbé yerpav ovdé 
a > lol 
Tod@v ovO éeoOATOS OVS UTodnuadTwv. addr av 
Ss a 
pou wuvOdvn “ Ti ody eat KpaTLOTOV TOV GYTwDY ;” 


1 Supplied by Schenk. 


1 That is, assume the rdle of a philosopher, compare I. 2, 
29, and note. <{ Mvs. R=} 

* A slight variation from the standard form of the famous 
saying of Epicurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Hpicurea, 
p. 148, 16 ff., and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 22: ‘* And 
when he was at the point of death, he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus: ‘We have written this letter to you on 
a happy day to us, which is also the last day of ourlife. For 
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that caused you to let your beard grow long?! 
that wrote as it was dying: “We are spending 
what is our last and at the same time a happy 
day?” Was it the flesh or the moral purpose ? 
Come, do you confess that you have something 
superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either ? 
Are you, in all truth, so blind and deaf? 

Well, what then? Does a man despise his 
other faculties? Far from it! Does a man say 
there is no use or advancement save in the faculty 
of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintel- 
ligent, impious, ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is 
but assigning its true value to each thing. For there is 
some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in 
an ox; there is use also in a dog, but not as much 
as there is in a slave; there is use also in a slave, 
but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens ; 
there is use also in these, but not as much as there 
is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are 
superior we ought not to despise the use which the 
others give. There is a certain value also in the 
faculty of eloquence, but it is not as great as that 
of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, 
I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you 
neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect 
eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes, 
But if you ask me, “ What, then, is the highest of 


strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent 
that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. 
But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the 
recollection of all my philosophical contemplations, counter- 
balances all these afflictions. And I beg you to take care of 
the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the 
devotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.’” 
(Yonge’s translation. ) 
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Ti el7ro ; THY ppacreeny ; ; ov / Stvapar arra THY 
TPOAlpeTLKAY, orav 6pO7 yevnrae. ToUTO yap 
€oTl TO Kaxelvy Xpepevov Kal Tals ddAdats 
Tagals Kal puxpais Kal peyddras Suvapeciv: 
TOUTOU catopbwbevtos ayabos avO pwros yiverat,” 
damotevxdévtos Kakos avOpwtos yiverau: Tap t) 
aTvXodpev, EvTUXOUpLED, ueudhoue? adXAAOovs, 
evapertovpey, ATABS 6 AEANOOs 2 pev KaKOdaLpO- 
viav Troveitar, TUyov 8 émripedeias evoatpoviar. 
To 8 alpew thy Sivapw tis ppactinhs Kai 
eye p41) eivat padepiay tais arnetas ov povov 
axapiarou éorl T™ pos Tous d€dwKoTas, AANA Kal 
dedod. 0 yap TOLOUTOS poBeicbat pot ooxel, My}, 
elmep éoti TUS dvvapis KaTa Tov TOmOD, ou 
duvnIapev QUuTHS. Katappovijcat. TOLOUTOL €ict 
Kab ob AéyovTes pn depiay eivat mapadraryny 
kadous ™ pos aicxos. eira, opotws HV xiv Oivat 
tov Oepaitny ldovta Kal tov ’AyidXr€a ; opoiws 
ri ‘EXévnv cat hv érvye® yuraixa ; kal tadta 
popa Kal dypotka Kal ovK eidoT@Y THY ExaoTOU 
dvaw, adrAa hoBovpévoy pun av Tis aicOntat THS 
Siadopas, evOds ocuvapracbels Kal ntTHOeis 
aTréXOn. GANA TO péya TODTO, aTONITELY ExdoTH 
THv avTOD Suvaply hv exer Kal atroNTOVTA idelv 
thy akiav ths Suvapews Kal TO KpaTiaTOV TOY 
dvT@v Katapabetv Kal TODTO év TavTl meTAdI@KEY, 
mept TovTO éaTroVdaKéval, TapEepya TaANA TOS 


1 The word dyaéds before yivera: was deleted by 
Salmasius. 


2Sb: AeAnOey S: Schenkl suggests duerndev: neglecta 
Wolf. 
3 Upton: efxe S. 
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all things?” what shall I say? The faculty of elo- | 
quence? Icannot; butrather that of moral purpose, | 


when it becomes a right moral purpose. For it is this 
which uses not only that faculty of eloquence but 
also all the other faculties both small and great; 
when this has been set right a man becomes good, 
when it has failed a man becomes bad ; it is through 
this that we are unfortunate, and are fortunate, 
blame one another, and are pleased with one 
another; in a word, it is this which, when ignored, 
produces wretchedness, but when attended to pro- 
duces happiness. 

But to do away with the faculty of eloquence and 


to say that in all truth it is nothing is the act not _ 


merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given 
it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to 
me to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of 
this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such 
also are those who assert that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. What! could a man 
be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites 
and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman? But these are 
the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do 
not know the nature of each several thing, but are 
afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the 
faculty in question he will immediately be carried 
away by it and come off worsted. Nay, the great 
thing is this: to leave each in the possession of his 
own proper faculty, and, so leaving him, to observe 
the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the 
highest of all things, and in everything to pursue 
after this, to be zealous about this, treating all other 
things as of secondary value in comparison with it, 
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TOUTO TeTroLnMEvOY, ov pevT OU apedoovTa ove 
éxeivov Kata Svvapuy. Kal yap opbarpar € em ipLe- 
AnTEor, arr ovyx @S$ TOU KpatioTou, aQXXa Kab 
TOUT@V bia TO KpaTiaTov" ore exelvo OUK adrws 

eGeu Kata pvow el 2) év TOUTOLS evAOYyLaTOUY Kal 
Ta erepa Tapa Ta érepa aipovpevov. 

Ti ovy éote TO yevopeevon ; : olov ef Tis amri@v els 
THY matpida THhv éavTov Kal dLodevov mavboxetov 
KaXov apécavTos aUT@ TOV TavodoKelov KATAMEVOL 
év TO mavooKel. dvOpwre, éreXadou cov THIS 
mpobécews ouK €ls TovTO adeves, arra, bia TovTOU. 
“anna Kopapor TovTo. Toca dAXNa TavooKkela 
Kourrd, tocor 6& Netu@veEs* ATABS ws Siodos. TO 
Sé mpoxeipevov éxeivo: eis THY TaTpioa érraven ety, 
Tovs oixelous amadrdfar Séous, avTov Ta Tod 
ToXLTOU Tovet, yijpwae, matooTroveta Oar, dpEat Tas 
voputomevas apyas. ov yap Tovs Kourporépous 

Hpiv TOTrOUS exreEopevos €Xxj\vGas, adn év ols 
eyevou Kal wv katatératat TOATNS, év TOUTOLS 
dvaotpadno dpevos. TOLOOTOV TL kat Lévradda € €oTl 
TO ylvomevov. érrel dua Aovyou Kal TowauTyS Tapa- 
ddocews éAOciv emi TO TédXELOV Sel Kal THY AUTO 
mpoaipecw éxxabapar Kat Thy Svvapiv THY YpN- 
oTLKNY TOV gdavTaciav opOny KaTacKevacal, 
avayKn oé THY Tapaooaly yiver Oar bua Tier 
Oewpnuatav Kal dua NéEews Troras Kal peta TLVOS 
ToiKkirias Kal SpimvtTntos TOV Oewpnuatov, vm 


1 Sia tiwwv Kronenberg: tay 8. 


1 Compare the saying ascribed to Jesus by the Great 
Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city 
Futtey- pore-Sikri in India. ‘‘ Jesus had said: ‘The world 
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though without neglecting these, as far as this is 
possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, 
yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care 
of them for the sake of the highest; because this 
_ latter will not have its natural perfection unless it 
uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing 
instead of another. 

What, then, generally takes place? Men act 
like a traveller on the way to his own country who 
stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases 
him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ; you were not travelling ¢o this but through 
it.1 “ But this is a fine inn.” And how many other 
inns are fine, and how many meadows—yet simply 
for passing through. But your purpose is the other 
thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear 
of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen your- 
self, to marry, bring up children, hold the customary 
offices. For you did not come into the world to 
select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and 
go about your business in the place where you were 
born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something 
like this takes place also in the matter which we 
are considering. Since a man must advance to 
perfection through the spoken word and_ such 


instruction as you receive here, and must purify his | 
own moral purpose and correct the faculty which | 


makes use of external impressions, and since the 
instruction must necessarily be given by means of 
certain principles, and in a particular style, and 
with a certain variety and impressiveness in the 


is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not 
linger to build your dwelling.’” See Resch, Agrapha (1906), 
no. 95, p. 292. 
417 
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avTov TUES TOUT WY ado KOpEvor KAT a [Evovely 
avTod, 0 PeY oro THS AEéEEws, 0 & ome oudo- 
yropav, 0 o umd HeTamimTovTOY, o 8 um’ adXou 
TIWOS ToLovTou Tavdoketou, Kal mpoopetvaytes 
KATA HTOVTAL ws mapa Tails Lerpijaw. 

"AvOporre, TO T poet wevov Hv COL KATATKEVaT aL 
oauTov X PNT TLKOY tals TpoomimToVva ats pavta- 
otals Kara puow, év opéFes aVATOTEVKTOD, év © 
exkrioes ATEpiTTwTOV, UNOETOT ATUXOVYTA, {7- 
démote Suctuyxodrta, éhevOepov, aKWAUTOP, avava- 
yeactov, avvappolovta TH TOU Ards Sdtoixyoer, 
TavTn TeOopevov, TavTH evapsaTodvTa, pyndéva 
peuhopevov, undév’ aiti@mevov, Suvapevor eitreiv 
ToUToOUS TOvS aTixous EF ANS ruyis 

dyou 8é pw’, ® Zed, cal oy’ % Uerpwpérn. 

€lra TOvTO TO T poKel wevov éyov apéravT os oot 
AeEerdion, aperavrov Gewpnpatov TIVOV avTOU 
KATAPEVELS Kab KaTOLKELV Tpoatpy emihaGopevos 
Tov év olx@ Kat Aéyets “ Tav’Ta Kop Wa éotty’”’; 
Tis yap Neyer py elvat av’Ta Kop a; AYN as 
diodov, ws mavdoKeia. Ti yap Kwdver dpatovta 


1 In Encheiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted ; 


“To that goal long ago to me assigned. 
I'll follow and not falter ; if my will 
Prove weak and craven, still I'll follow on.” 


They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, I. frag. 527), For a somewhat 
indifferent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Epist., 

107. 11, who adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style 
characteristic of him : Ducwnt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
‘‘The willing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged.” It is 
not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be 
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form of these principles, some persons are captivated | 
by all these things and stay where they are; one is 
captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another 
by arguments with equivocal premisses, another by 
some other “inn ” of that sort, and staying there they 
moulder away as though they were among the 
Sirens. 

Man, your purpose was to make yourself com- 
petent to use conformably with nature the external 
impressions that came to you, in desire not to fail 
in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to 
fall into what you would avoid, never suffering mis- 
fortune, never ill fortune, free; unhindered, uncon- 
strained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, 
obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no 
one, charging no one, able to say with your whole 
heart the verses, beginning: 


“Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny.” 1 


And then, although you have this purpose, because 
some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch 
your fancy, are you going to stay just where you 
are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the 
things at home and saying “This is fine’? Well, 
who says that it is not fine? But only like a 
passageway, like an “inn.” For what is to prevent 


one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of 
Cardinal Newman’s celebrated hymn, 


‘‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on !” 


For his mind being haunted by ‘‘some texts of this kind,” 
i.e., that ‘‘God meets thcse who go in His way,” cte., see 
Ward’s Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I. 55. 
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lal 7 
as Anpocbévns atuxeiv ; ti dé KwAVEL TUAO- 
€ 7 v 
yiopovus avadvovta ws Xpvovrmos &O\ov eval, 
mev0eiv, POovety, ATABS TapdccedOa, KaKodat- 
nan \ € lal ¢ lol 
povely ; ovde ev. opas odv 6tt TavooKeia iv 
n > N ” x \ , ” a 
tavta ovdevos aEta, TO b6€ MpoKElmEevov AAXO Hv. 
a , 
TavTa éTay Néyw pos TLVAS, OlovTaL pe KaTA- 
, \ N N / >) a x \ \ 
Barre THv Tept TO NEyeELW ETTLMEAELAY H THV TrEpL 
\ 4 3 \ d > 7 / 
Ta Oewpnuata. éyo 8 ov tavTny KataBadro, 
ava TO Tepl TAaDT akaTarnKTLK@s! Exe Kal 
évtav0a tidecOar tas atitav édmidas. et TIS 
TOUTO TapioTas BAdTTE TOvS aKkOvoYTAS, Kame 
/ ¢ n , > oe ? 
TiOecbe &va Tov BraTTovT@Y. ov dvvapar 6 
GAX0 BrErwv TO KpaTLOTOV Kal TO KUpPL@TATOP 
GdXo Néyew eivar, WW vpiv Yapiowpat. 


Kd. IIpds tia tov ovK HEtwpévoV UT’ 
avuTov. 

Eimovtos avt@ tevos bte loAXNaKis eriOupav 
gov axovaat 7AGov mpos cé Kal ovdéroTé pot 
amvexpivw: kal viv, eb dvvatov, Tapaxar@ ce 
eimety TL pot, Aoxet oor, Epn, Kabatrep addov 
Tivos elvat TéEXYN OUTwS 5é Kal TOD éyeLY, HY O 
ev Exwn eutretpws épel, 0 Sé un Exov aTrelpws ;— 
Aoxet.—Ovxodv 0 pév dia Tod réyetv avdTos TE 
cpedovpevos Kal ddrovs olds Te My @perELY OUTOS 
éurreipws av réyou, 0 5€ BXarTopevos “adXov Kal 
Brartov obt05 atreipos av eln THs TéeXVNS TaUTNS 
THs TOU eye; Evpors Av TOs ev Bra TOMEvoUS 


1 Upton’s ‘‘ codex”: traits katadnktinas S. 
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a man having the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him 
from analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet 
being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, 
from being disturbed and miserable? Absolutely 
nothing. You see, then, that these were “inns” of 
no value, while your purpose was something else. 
- When I speak thus to some people they think that 
I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of 
general principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, 
but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on these 
matters and setting one’s hopes in them, Ifa man 
does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set 
me down too as one of those who work harm. 
But when I see that one thing is highest and 
supreme, I cannot say the same of something else, 
in order to gratify you, my hearers. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
To one of those whom he did not.deem worthy 


SomEoneE said to him: I have often come to you, 
wishing to hear you and you have never given me 
an answer ; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to 
say something to me. He answered: Do you think 
that, just as in anything else there is an art, so 
there is also an art in speaking, and that he who 
has this art will speak with skill, while he who does 
not have it will speak without skill >—I do.—Then 
he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to 
benefit others would be speaking with skill, while 
he who confers injury rather than benefit would be 
without skill in this art of speaking? You would 
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4 tovs 8 wpedoupévous. of 8 axkovovtes TavTes 
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12 


a ef 
a@perovvtat ad’ av akovovew 7 Kal TOUTwWY evpoLs 
4 
dv Tous pev aperoupévous Tovs dé BLamTopmévous ; 
\ , ” > a eae) a o 
—Kal rtovtwv, épn.—Ovxodv kal évtadOa door 
\. > Ne > / ’ le) ia 8 > ih, 
bev éwrreipws axovovaw apedrodrtat, Soot 8° arret- 
iy 
pos Brartovtar ;—Opordoye.—Eotw dpa tis 
éutretpia KabaTep TOU Réyety oUTws Kal TOU 
Yi 
axovew ;— Eotxev.—Ei 8 Bovre, Kai ovTws 
/ > 4 \ fal e , 
oxépat avTo. TO povotkas dpac0at Tivos cot 
cal fr iA / \ 2 , e 
doxet ;—Movoixod.— Ti 8é; Tov avdpidvta ws 
a ia 
Sef katacKkevdoat Tivos cot paivetar ;— Avdpray- 
Tomotod.— To ideiy éuteipws ovdeutds oor Tpoo- 
Seta bar paivetas téxvns ;—IIpoodeirat Kal todo. 
—Ovdxodv ei nal TO Ayer ws Sei Tod éurreipou 
bs te € a (4 MN A BJ LL, 2 he n 
€oTiy, Opas OTL KAL TO aKovELY wWHENIMLwWS TOU 
b) , > , AY X Ni be N12: , 
éutreipou €oTiv; Kal TO ev TerELws Kal apedipos, 
> 7 X \ B > a > \ \ A 
ei BovreL, Tpds TO Tapdy adaper, érrel Kal paxpav 
éopev dupdtepo. TavTds Tod ToLovTou: éxeivo be 
a + € a a 
was av TIS OmoroyHoat pot Soxel, STL moaHs yé 
a \\ x a 
Tivos TpiBAs Tmepl TO aKovelw TpoddeiTar 0 TOV 
pirocdpwy axovodpevos. 1) yap ov; 
I \ / kd / N V2 5 agl \ 
Ept Tivos ov Néyw pos oé ; SetEov por. epi 
, SEA a n 
tivos axodoar Sivacat; Tept ayabay Kal KaKav; 
, Oy us 
tivos; apd ye immov ;—Ov.— Adda Bods ;—OU. 
la io / 
—Ti ovv; avOpemov ;—Nai.—Oidapev odv, ti 
> BA ral / € 4 > a , ei 
éativ avOpwros, Tis 4 Piais avToOd, Tis 1) Evvola; 
éyouev Kal kata moody rept todto! ta Ota 


1 Schweighauser: rood S, 
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find that some are injured and others benefited. 
And are all those who hear benefited by what they 
hear, or would you find that of them too some are 
benefited but others injured ?—Yes, that is true 
of them also, he said.—Then in this case too are all 
those that show skill in listening benefited, but all 
those that do not show such skill are injured >—He 
agreed.—Is there, therefore, also a certain skill 
in listening, just as there is in speaking ?—So it 
seems.—But, if you please, look at the matter from 
this angle also: whose part do you think it is to 
handle an instrument musically ?—The musician’s. 
—Very well, and whose part does it appear to you 
to be to make a statue properly ?—The sculptor’s.— 
Does it appear to you to require no art to look at 
a statue with skill?—This also requires art.—If, 
then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled 
person, do you see that to hear with benefit to 
himself is also the part of the skilled person? Now 
as for perfection and benefit, if you please, let us 
drop the consideration of them for the present, since 
both of us are far removed from anything of that 
sort; but this I think everyone would admit, that 
the man who is going to listen to the philosophers 
needs at least a certain amount of practice in listening. 
Is it not so? 

What, then, shall I talk to you about? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? About 
things good and evil? Good and evil for what? 
Do you mean for a horse >—No.— Well then, for an 
ox?—No.—What then? For a man ?—Yes.—Do 
we know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, 
what the concept of man is? And have we ears 
that are to any degree open with regard to this? 
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1 Reiske: ciddra S. 
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Nay, have you a conception of what nature is, or can 
you in any measure follow me when I speak? But 
shall I use a demonstration for you? How can I? 
For do you really understand what a proof is, or 
how anything is demonstrated, or by what means? 
Or what things resemble demonstration, but are not 
demonstration? Do you know, for instance, what is 
true, or what is false ; what follows what, what con- 
tradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony 
with what? But am I tointerest you in philosophy ? 
How shall I set before you the contradiction in the 
ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree 
about things good and evil, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, when you do not know what contra- 
diction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall 
accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me 
an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when 
shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to 
eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf 
of bread,! it will not be moved to eat, so we have 
certain moments of natural eagerness for speech 
also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when 
he himself stimulates us. But when the would-be 
hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can 
he arouse desire in the breast of aman? Does the 
vine say to the husbandman, “Pay attention to 
me’? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance 
shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, 
and so invites him to devote his attention. Who is 
not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children 
to join their sports, and crawl on all fours with 
them, and talk baby talk with them? But who is 


1 The observation of nature is faulty; sheep will upon 
occasion eat bread, vegetables, and even meat. 
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying? 
For however small it may be, it is still nothing but 
a little ass. 

Why, then, have you nothing to say to me >—There 
is only one thing I can say to you—that the man who 
does not know who he is, and what he is born for, and 
what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom 
he shares it with ; and does not know what the good 
things are and what are the evil, what the noble and 
what the base; and is unable to follow either reason 
or demonstration, or what is true and what is false, 
and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will 
manifest neither desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor 
purpose in accordance with nature; will not assent, 
will not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a 
man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf and blind, 
thinking that he is somebody, when he really is 
nobody. What! do you think that this is something 
new? Has it not beentrue from the time when the 
human race began to be, that every mistake and 
every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignor- 
ance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? 
Was it not because they did not know what things 
are expedient and what are inexpedient? Does not 
one of them say that it is expedient to give Chryseis 
back to her father, while the other says that it is not 
expedient? Does not one of them say that he ought 
to get some other man’s meed of honour, while the 
other says that he ought not? Is it not true that 
this made them forget who they were and what they 
had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you come 
for? To get sweethearts or to fight? ‘To fight.” 
With whom? The Trojans or the Greeks? “The 
Trojans.” Well, then, are you turning your back on 
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1 Homer, Jliad, II. 25, translated by Bryant. 

2 The reference is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant 
(Wolf and others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may 
be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philo- 
sopher, who was excessively interested in gladiators (Schenkl). 
I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest 
of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamemnon and Achilles 
with more civility than they would seem to deserve, at least 
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own 
king? As for you, O best of men, are you turning 
your back on your duties as king, 


Who has the charge of nations and sustains 
Such mighty cares,} 


and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist- 
fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a 
man whom you ought to honour and protect in every 
way? And do you sink below the level of an elegant 
high priest who treats the noble gladiators with 
all respect?? Do you see the sort of thing that 
ignorance of what is expedient leads to? 

“But I too amrich.” You are not, then, richer 
than Agamemnon, are you? “ But I am also hand- 
some.” You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, 
are you? “But I have also a fine head of hair.” 
And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, 
too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it 
up? “But I am also strong.” You are not, then, 
able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, 
are your “But I am also noble born.” Your 
mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the 
seed of Zeus? What good, then, does all this do him 
when he sits in tears about the damsel? “But I am 
an orator.” And was not he? Do you not observe 
how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the 
most skilful of the Greeks in eloquence, how he 
stopped their mouths ?3 


in the opinion of Epictetus, who had no undue reverence for 


the great figures of the Kpic. 
3 The reference is to the spirited and convincing speeches 


of Achilles (Z/iad, 1X. ) in answer to the appeals of Odysseus 
and Phoenix. 
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1 Wolf: épebicw S. 
2 Schenkl: 70d S, 
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This is all I have to say to you, and even for this I 
have no heart.—Why so?—Because you have not 
stimulated me. For what is there in you that I may 
look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are 
stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses? At 
your paltry body? But you make it ugly by the shape 
which you give to it.4 At your clothes? There is 
something too luxurious about them, also. At your 
air, at your countenance? I have nothing to look at. 
When you wish to hear a philosopher, do not ask him, 
“ Have you nothing to say to me?” but only show 
yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see 
how you will stimulate the speaker. 


CHAPTER XXV 


How is logic necessary ? 


WueEN someone in his audience said, Convince me 
that logic is necessary, he answered : Do you wish me 
to demonstrate this to you ?>—Yes.— Well, then, must 
I use a demonstrative argument?—And when the 
questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, 
How, then, will you know if I impose upon you ?— 
As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said : 
Do you see how you yourself admit that all this 
instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so 
much as know whether it is necessary or not? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 
Every error involves a contradiction. Forsince he 
who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right, 


1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For 
what does the thief wish to achieve? His own 
interest. Therefore, if thievery is against his 
interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every 
rational soul is by nature offended by contradiction ; 
and so, as long as a man does not understand that he 
is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing contradictory things, but 
when he has come to understand the contradiction, 
he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a 
bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false 
when he perceives that it is false; but as long as the 
falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the 
truth. 

He, then, who can show to each man the contra- 
diction which causes him to err, and can clearly 
bring home to him how he is not doing what he 
wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong 
in argument, and at the same time effective both in 
encouragement and refutation. For as soon as any- 
one shows a man this, he will of his own accord 
abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do 
not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in 
his error ; for he does it because he has an impression 
that he is right. That is why Socrates, because he 
trusted in this faculty, used to say: “I am not in the 
habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but 
I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and 
I call for his vote and summon him as a witness, and 
he, though but a single person, is sufficient for me in 
place of all men.”? For Socrates knew what moves 


1 Compare II. 12, 5, and the note on that passage. 


1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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1 Added by Schweighauser. 


2 Schenkl: émOpéWer or érerOpepe: S. Many conjectural 
restorations have been proposed. 
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a rational soul, and that like the beam of a balance it 
will incline, whether you wish or no. Point out to 
the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it 
will desist; but if you do not point it out, blame 
yourself rather than the man who will not be 
persuaded. 


1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The 
general idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by 
Cicero, Acad. Pri. Il. 38; Ut enim necesse est lancem in libra 
ponderibus impositis deprimt, sic animum perspicuts cedere. 
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Dog, 25, 395, 413 

Domitian, 257 

Door, the open, 157, 219 

Drachma, 53, 233 

Drowning, 241, 329 

Duty, 179, 341, 347 

Dysentery, 391 


Earthquakes, 253, 329 

Ecbatana, 333 

Educated man and education, 17, 145, 
171, 195, 199, 201, 207, 219, 221, 227, 
345 

Egoism. See Self-interest. 

Egyptians, 81, 143, 273, 287 

Eloquence, 413, 415, 421 

End, man’s, 141, 205; The End, by 
Epicurus, 411 

Enthymeme, 59 

Epaphroditus, 13, (73), 133, 169 
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Epictetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 
67, 69, 71, 72,73, 75, 77, 113, 125, 
127, 135, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 
353, 261, 369, 371 

Epicureans, 371 ff. 

, 88, 141, 149, 151, 273, 367, 
372, 375, 377, 299, 411, 412 

Equivocal premisses, 51 ff., 303, 305, 
389, 419 

Eriphyle, 403 

Error, nature of, 121 ff., 431 ff. 

Eteocles, 397 


ethens, 335 
Evil, 213. See also Good. 
Exile, 13, 75, 37, 189 
z ient, the, 121 
Exposure of infants, 151 
Exprescion, faculty of, 405 ff. 
External impressions. See Impres- 


sions, external, 

Externals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 
245, 325, 399 

Eye-salvez, 391 


Failures, 3227 
Fair, 313, 315 
Fallacy, 55 
Palse, the, 433 
Family affection, 79 ff. 
Pates, 95 
Father, duties of, 83, 85 
~Satanjeringe re God, 63 ff., 99 
‘ear, 217, 
Pearlessness, 219 
Feeling, 120, 121 
Felicio, 133, 135 
Fetters. See Chains. 
Fever, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 
Fidelity, 233 
Fields Psi 341, 343, 345, 347 
Fighting cock, 229 
First field of study, 341, 347 
Flesh, 399, 411, 413 
Flies, 151 


, 19 
Food, views about, 81 
Fool, 319 
Foot, 245, 7 a 
Forgiving, 403, 40 
Pondaics, 317, 319 
Fox, 27 
Free and freedom, 91, 93, 95, 165, 219, 
221, 227, 345 
Freedom of choice, 29 


Friendship, 391 ff. 
Furies, 375 


Galli, 377 

Game, 157, 159 

Gellius, Lucius, 5 

Genera] principles, 337 

Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 

Getae, 399 

Girls, 335 

Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 

God, 11, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 
121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 
205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 343, 
355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 413; 
as father, 25; kinship to, 63 f£., 99; 
law of, 187,189. See also Another. 

oy 11, 25, 89, 91, 93, 97, 141, 345, 


Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 
Pa 281, 321, 363; the good man, 

Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 289 

Governing principle or faculty, 107, 

139, 169, 351, 357, 435 

Governor of universe, 315 

Grain, heads of, 249 

Grain supply, 75 

Grammar, 7-9, 137, 257, 269 

Gratilla, 257 

Gratitude, 37, 111, 113, 407 

Great King (of Persia), 399 

Greece, 399 

Greeks, 273, 427, 429 

Groaning, 127 

Gyara, 163, 253 

Gymnasium, 21, 329, 331 


Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 

Hades, House of, 251 

Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 

Happiness, 29, 239 

Harmony with Nature, 31, 33, 35, 79, 
93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will in 
harmony with what happens, 307 

Harvest, 249 

Hector, 361, 429 

Hecuba, 361 

Helen, 363, 415 

Hellauicns, 361, 363 

Hellebore, 319 

Hellenes, 183 

Helmsman, 241 
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Helvidius Priscus, 19, 21 

Heracles, 47 f., 335, 355 

Heraclitus, 229 

Hesiod, 359 

Hippocrates, 63, 339 

Hippolytus, The, of Euripides, 187 

Homer, 11, 91 

Honourable, the, 399 

Horse, 25, 431 

Horse-race, 85 

Hymn of praise, 113 

Hypothetical arguments or syllo- 
gisms, 51 ff., 161, 165, 169, 197, 
199, 201 


Ignorance, 425, 427 
Iliad, The, 181 
Ilium, 399 


Impressions, external, 9, 137, 171, 


179, 181, 349 ff., 355, 357, 361, 381, 
391; use of, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 141, 
205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 
417, 419 
Incompatible, the, 83 
Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 
Incontinence, 385 om 
Incubation, 327 
Indifference in things, 24 
Indifferent, things, 205, ne 301, 363° 
Injury, 281 
Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 
Innate concept, 283, 285 
Insanity, 91 
Interest, a man’s. 
Interpreter, ua byy, 
Introduction to Philosophy, 193 
Invincible athlete, the, 127, 129 
Involuntary, the, 385 
Irrational, the, 15 ff.; animals, 43, 67 


See Self. “interest. 


Jealousy, 385 

Jesus, saying‘of, 416 

Jews, 81, 143, 273 (= Christians). 

Judge, 247 

Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 
317, 319, 321 ff., 329, 333, 401, 403, 
405, 407; 
121 

Jumping-weights, 31, 391 

Kings, 189 

Kinship with gods, 63 ff., 97 

Kore, 381 


Lacedaemonians, 15, 399 
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suspended judgement, 


Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 

Lateranus, 13 

Laticlave, 199. See also Toga prae- 
texta; Red stripe. 

Lawgivers, 221, 237 

Law or laws of the gods, or God, 101, 
187, 189, 191, 329; law of nature, 
191 


Lawyer, 299 

Legislators, 379 

Liar, The, a work by Chrysippus, 346, 
347; asophism, 355, 389 

Life, 247 

Lion, 23, 27, 269 

Listening, art or skill or practice in, 
423 

Logic, need of, 51 ff., 59 ff., 113, 115, 
117, 173, 431 

Love, 385, 391, 393 

Lycurgus, 379 


Macedonians, 399 

Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 

Madness, 91, 321 

Magnanimity, 237 ff. 

Mammy, 331, 333, 335 

Man, 203, 245, 423; different from 
animals, 183, 261, 267, 2753 
duties of, 275 ff.; portion of God, 
a, 261, 263; profession of, 267 ff. 

_ 273; social being, 149, 245, 275 ff." ~ 

Marcian aqueduct, 330, 331 

Marriage, 79, 417 

Masks, 197, 199, 217 

Master, 203; “The Master”? argu- 
ment, 353, 355, 358, 359, 361, 363 

Materials Sy 243 

Measure, 115, 377. Seealso Critenton 

Medea, 178, 179, 343 

Meletus, 191, 229 

Menelaus, 399 

Milo, 25 

Modius, 115 

Moesia, 161. 

Money, 323. 
Drachma. 

Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 91, 119, 
121, 131, 133, 135, 187, 189, 193, 
201, 213, 215, 217, 225, 239, 253, 
277, 281, 282, 301, 315, 321, 399, 
401, 407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 

Mother, duties of, 83 

Ne (Mys), slave of Epicurus, 148, 

Mules, 243 


See Addenda. 
See also Denarius, and 
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Music, 7, 9, 201, 299, 207. 


Naso, 307, 310 

Natural, the, 245 

Nature, (including man’s nature), 
79, 81, 93, 101, 141, 147, 163, 167, 
175, 191, 375; will of, 117, 119. 
See also Harmony with Nature. 

Necklace, 403 

Nero, 13, 19, 163; baths of, 331 

Newman, Cardinal, 418 

Nicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 

Nike, 265 

Nose, running, how to treat it, 47, 325 

Nurse, 83, 331 


Obedience, 251 

Obstinacy, 3165 ff. 

Odysseus, 91, 429 

Odyssey, The, 181 

Oedipus, 35, 157 

Oedipus, The, of Sophocles, 187 
Offences against society, 385 
Olympia, 45 47, 127, 197 

Olympic games, 21, 151, 355 
Opinion, 87, 121, 123, 253, 271, 287 
Orator, 323 

Orestes, 375 } 

Owrz, cne’s, 155, 157, 159, 249, 329 
Ox, 413 


Paean, 253 

Pancratiasts, 355 

Panthoides, 361 

Pantry, 271 

Parents, 95, 97, 167 

Particular instances. 
of preconceptions. 

Patroclus, 87, 185 

Peace, 95° 

Peace of mind, 239, 337 

Peevishness, 95 t 

Pelf, 279, 281 

Perception, 175 

Peripatetics, 367 

Peroration, 229 

Petrifaction of intellect, 39 

Pheidias, 45, 263, 367 

Philip, 305 

Philosopher and philosophers, 13, 21, 
23, 27, 63, 73, 75, 77, 85, 121, 139, 
149, 165, 167; 189, 193, 213, 221, 
223, 267 ff., 271, 273, 278, 281, 3805, 
307, 309, 313, 315, 333, 337, 347, 
351, 377, 379, 387, 423, 431 


See Application 


Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309. 
oO 


Phoenix, 429 

Phoeniz, The, 
Sophocles), 187 

Physical trainer, 151 

Physician, 63, 301, 313, 319, 339 

Physics, Phe, by Epicurus, 411 

Piety, 377, 379 

Pity, 123, 179, 385 

Plato, 63, 179, 339, 341, 347, 355, 405 

Pleasure, 289 

Pluto, 381 

Politics, 151 

Polyneices, 397 

Poseidonius, 65 

Poultices, 391 

Practice, 221, 321 ff., 327, 329 

Praefectus annonae, 75 

Praetor, 22 

Praise, 323, 325. See also Applause. 

Praise, hymn of, 113 

Preconceptions, 143 ff.,.173, 185, 283, 
285, 337, 339, 341 

Priam, 35, Pysite 363 

Primary importance, being of, 261,275 

Principal faculty, 141 

Principles, philosophic, 389, 391 

Prison, 95, 187, 193, 253 

Procrustes, 335 

Profession, various kinds of, 267 

Profitable, the, 179 

Progress, 27 ff., 283 

Providence, 41 ff., 101, 109, 309 

Pyrrho, 171, 175 - 

Pythian priestess, 379 


of Euripides (of 


Quibbles, 201 
Quiescent, The, 355 


Rational, the, 15 ff., 433, 435; animal 
(= man), 43 

Reasoning, art of, 113 ff. 

Reason, or the reasoning faculty, 9, 25, 
59 ff., 97, 137 ff., 193 

Recommendation, 231, 233 

Red stripe in toga practexta, 19, 21, 155 

Refusal, 11, 31 

Religion, origin of, 379 

Renunciation, 155, 163, 329, 331, 343 

Responsibility for self, 73, 87, 119, 
180, 181, 183, 187, 303, 343 

Reticence, 195, 203 

Reviling, 165 

Revolution of universe, 219 
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Rhetoric, 421 
Rhodes, 229 


Robe, the long, of tragic actors, 197, 


199 
Romans, 81, 143, 399 
Rome, 13, 65, 7, 73, 75, 85, 87, 131, 
153, 163, 169, 197, 953, 295 
Rufus (Musonius Rufus), 13, 59, 73 
Rule of life, 165 
Runner, 33 


Salutation, 249 

Sanctity, 377, 379 

Sarpedon, 173 

Saturnalia, 159, 195 

Scholar, caught in adultery, 233 ff. 
School atter.dant, 83, 85 


School exercises, 75, 77, 169, 207, 221, 
223, 253, 283, 303, 307, 321, 327, 


331, 333, 345, 347, 387, 389 
School, frequenter of, 89 
Sciron, 335 
Scourging, 15, 17 
Scout, of philosophy, 153 
Second field of study, 341, 345 - 
Self-examination, 387 


Self-interest, 131, 133, 147, 175, 397, 


399, 401, 403 
Self-love, 133 
Self-respect, 27, 279, 281, 379, 403 
Senate, 15, 19, 21 
Senators, 163, 165 
Sense impressions, 179, 181, 185, 187 
Senses, evidence of, 177 
Serenity, 27 
Sheep, 151, 269, 425 
Shoemaker, 307 
Sick mind, 321 
Sirens, 419 


Slave and slavery, 67, 99, 131, 203, 


221, 227, 381, 385, 413 
Smith, 279 
Smoke in the house, 161, 163 
Snake, 163 
Social relations, 309 


Socrates, 23, 25, 35, 63 f., 71, 91, 95, 
117, 131, 165, 171, 191, 195, 203, 
205, 217, 223, 227, 229, 237, 243, 


253, 291, 293, 305, 333, 355, 433 
Soldiers, 105, 109 
Son, duty of, 95, 277 
Sophisms, 171 
Sophocles, 187 
Sorrow, 333 
Soul, 103, 295, 297 
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Sparta, 379 

Speech, 409; art of speaking, 421 

Sponges, 85 

Standard, The, by Epicurus, 411 

Standard of judgement, 115, 185, 287, 
289, 303,377. See also Criterion. 

Starving, 317, 411 

State, of men and of gods, 245; 
small copy of universal state, 245 

Steadfastness, 187 ff., 237, 239, 315 ff. 

Stoics, 201, 273, 291, 365, 367, 375 

Storks’ nests, 181, 183 

Strength of character, 39 

Stupidity, 285 

Style, 417, 419 

Suicide, 15, 17, 67f., 157, 163, 219, 
317, 381, 411 

Sun, 103, 133 

Surgery, 165 

Susa, 333 

Swallows’ nests, 181 

Swine’s flesh, 143 

Syllogisms, 51 ff., 61, 149, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 225, 233, 247, 303, 345, 
389, 391, 419, 421 

Sympathy in Nature, 101, 103 

Symposium, The, of Xenophon, 295 

Syrians, 81, 143, 273, 287 


Tax for manumission of slave, 221 

Teaching, skillin, 291, 293, 295 

Technique, instruction in, 307 

Theo, the name, 231 

Theopompus, 339 

Thermopylae, 379 

Thersites, 415 

Theseus, 335 

Thief, 125, 127, 191, 433 

Things Possible, works by Chrysippus 
and by Antipater, 363 

Third field of study, 341, (347) 

Thrasea, 13 

Three campaigns, the, 310, 311 

Timidity, 385 

Tragedy, 35, 155, 187, 331 

Tragic actor, 197, 199, 203 

Tragic réle, 155, 199 

Tranquillity, 219, 223, 225 

Transitoriness of life, 241 

Traveller, 417, 419 

Tribuneship, 135 

Triptolemus, 35 

Trojans, 427 

Trojan shore, 363 

Troy, 183 
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Truth, 229 

Tumours, 79, 89 

Tyrant, 99, 127, 129 ff., 187, 221, 251; 
The Thirty Tyrants, 305 


Ulcers, 391 

Uneducated, the, 61 ff. 

Universe, 103, 315; revolution of, 219 
Unnatural lust, 279 


Vespasian, 19, 21 

Vice, 365 

Vine, 425 

Vinegar, 291 

Virtue and Virtues, 29, 31, 271 
Vision, faculty of, 81, 97, 405, 407 
Voice-trainer, 33 

Voyage, 239 


Wars, 181 
Wasps, 235 
Weaver, 243 - 


Wheel (= rack), 251 

Wild beasts, 269, 279 

Will, 92, 95, 121, 147, 307 

Witness for God, 199; to arguments 
by acts, 201 

Wolf, 27, 151, 237 

Wool, 243 

Women common property, 235, 237 

Wrestling school, 23 


Xenophon, 117, 295, 347 


Zeno, 31, 117, 139, 141, 301 

Zephyrus, 11 

Zeus, 9, 13, 25, 49, 95, 99, 105, 131, 
133, 147, 157, 159, 173, 263, 267, 
343, 345, 369, 419, 429; Father of 
men and of gods, 133; Fruit-giver, 
133, 147; Rain-bringer, 133, 147; 
Saviour, 147; statue at Olympia, 
45, 263, 367 
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